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REVIEW 


Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour, Canada 


Current Manpower Situation 


HE seasonal upswing in economic conditions this spring has been 

the largest in the past three years. The recovery is reflected in 

a sharp increase in employment and job opportunities and a substantial 

decrease in the amount of short-time work. Unemployment in May dropped 

to about the same level as last 

year although it was higher than 
in May 1953. 


Persons with jobs in the 
week of May 21 were estimated to 
number 5,324,000 an increase of 
200,000 from the preceding month 
and of 325,000 from the winter low | ate / : 
in March. During the comparable’ | With Jobs 
March to May periods in 1954 and 
1953, the number of persons with 
jobs rose by 225,000 and 189,000 
respectively. The employment up- 
swing this year was_ therefore 
abour half again as large as in the 
past two years. It also exceeded 
that of most other post-war years 
by a considerable margin. 


The substantial employment 
increase was more than enough to 
absorb both the usual expansion of 
the farm working force and the in- 
flux of other seasonal workers not 
previously in the labour force. In 
addition, it reflected the rehiring 
of a large number of unemployed 
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workers. The estimate of persons without jobs and seeking work fell 
from 327,000 in April to 213,000 in May. This figure is now slightly 
below the estimate for May 1954 but still well above that for May 1953. 


National Employment Service statistics provide additional indi- 
cations of the sharp increase in the demand for labour. Job applications 
fell from a peak of 633,000 at mid-March to just over 300,000 at the end 
of May. At May 27, 39,000 job vacancies were listed with NES, an 
increase of §,000 over the same date last year. Much of the increase 
was for workers in construction, logging and service occupations. 


Employment was 129,000 above that in May 1954 and for the first 
time this year it was also higher than in the same month in 1953. This 
increase occurred entirely in non-agricultural industries, with important 
gains in both the metal-using industries and in those producing basic 
materials. Agricultural employment, with some 17,000 fewer workers 
than last year, apparently resumed a downward trend after increasing 
temporarily last year. 


The quickening pace of business activity was also reflected in the 
length of the work week. In April and May, the average number of per- 
sons on short time dropped to 35,000 compared with 52,000 during the 
same months last year. Part of this reduction was accounted for by the 
increasing output of primary products. In the mining industry, for ex- 
ample, the average weekly hours worked in March showed a gain of 
almost an hour over last year. An increase of almost two hours a week 
was recorded in the manufacture of motor vehicles. This gain was off- 
set, however, by decreases of three hours weekly in aircraft manufact- 
uring, 1.2 hours in shipbuilding and 0.5 hours in the manufacture of 
railroad rolling stock. 


Recent Economic Trends 


The basis for the recent gains in employment was provided by the 
business recovery which began in the last half of 1954 and is giving 
evidence of continuing well into 1955. Non-farm production (seasonally 
adjusted) in the first three months of this year showed an increase of 
2 per cent over the fourth quarter of 1954. It is estimated that manu- 
facturing was responsible for about one-half of this gain, the major 
increases being in transportation equipment, iron and steel products 
and wood products. Among other activities, mining and forestry ex- 

panded more than seasonally and 
Hours perweek the service industry continued 


AVERAGE HOURS WORKE to gain steadily. 
43 The upturn was also apparent 
in construction, although here 
42 the rise was less marked than in 
some other lines of activity. There 
41 was no slackening in the high 


rate of residential building reached 
at the end of last year. The number 
of housing units begun in the first 
39 four months of this year was 7 
per cent higher than in the same 
period of 1954, and the number 
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1952 
1953 


under construction at the end of April was 1] per cent higher. Prelimi- 
nary reports for May suggest that residential building will reach an 
even higher level in the months to come. 


Expenditures and employment in non-residential construction in 
the first quarter showed little change from a year earlier. This is at- 
tributable, on the whole, to the gradual completion of heavy industrial 
projects in remote areas. However, the value of industrial contracts 
awarded in recent months has shown a substantial increase over those 
for the corresponding months last year. This gain, together with the 
extensive highway and road building programs by provincial and muni- 
cipal governments, indicate that non-residential construction will pick 
up as the summer progresses. 


The sharp rise in merchandise exports has been a major factor 
in the general business expansion. The year-to-year increase for the 
first four months of the year amounted to 13 per cent and was evident 
in almost all merchandise groups. Considerable gains were recorded in 
the lumber, news-print, chemicals, and non-ferrous metals industries. 
The rise in export demand has been accompanied by increasing em- 
ployment in forestry, mining, and in some manufacturing industries. 


The behaviour of business inventories has reinforced the business 
recovery. Most of 1954 was featured by a heavy reduction in merchand- 
ise stocks, with a corresponding decline in manufacturing activities. 
Adjustments had been largely completed by the end of the year, how- 
ever, and the first months of 1955 saw a build-up of inventories. Much 
of the increase was in motor vehicles and this was reflected in notable 
employment increases in the motor vehicle and primary iron and steel 
manufacturing industries. 


Recent Trends in Industrial Employment 


The most recent figures on industrial employment indicate that 
the upturn has been unevenly distributed. At April 1, little improvement 
was evident in the group of industries manufacturing producer goods, 
although the sharp decline of the past year appears to have levelled 
out. Aircraft employment has been declining for more than a year and 
at April 1 was 1] per cent below the year-earlier level. Employment 
in shipbuilding dropped sharply in recent months as a result of declines 
in both defence and civilian demand and was 20 per cent below the 
figure for April 1954. There was also a substantial year-to-year decline 
in employment in firms manufacturing industrial machinery, railroad 
rolling stock and farm implements. 


The situation in the group of industries producing goods for final 
consumption shows moderate strengthening. Employment in the motor 
vehicles industry at April 1 was 6 per cent above last year’s, after 
registering declines for more than a year. In other parts of this group, 
employment was about the same or slightly above the year-earlier 
figures. 


Employment in the industries producing basic materials has reacted 
strongly to the stimulus provided by the increasing requirements of 
construction, export trade and inventory accumulation. Much of the 
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increase in exports has been directed towards chemicals and forestry 


and mineral products, and this has had a stimulating effect on em- 
ployment. Perhaps the most significant recovery occurred in the primary 
iron and steel industry—a reflection of inventory accumulation and the 
upsurge in vehicle production. At February 1, employment in this in- 
dustry was still nearly 12 per cent below the year-earlier figure. By 
April, however, employment was slightly above that of a year earlier 
and there are strong indications of a continuing upward trend. Textile 
employment showed a gain of 4 per cent over the year although in this 
case there is less evidence of a continuing increase in the demand 
for the finished product. 
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Labour-Management Relations 


OR industry as a whole, wage increases granted in recent settlements 

have generally been for amounts of less than 10 cents per hour. 

This was the prevailing pattern in the six-month period since last October; 

reports of recent settlements in key industries such as pulp and paper 
and construction also indicate the same trend. 


At mid-June, negotiations were still in progress in some basic in- 
dustries where wage increases and/or other benefits were being sought 
by the unions; these industries included automobile manufacturing, 
metal mining, primary steel, logging and sawmilling. 


The amount of time lost through work stoppages arising out of 
collective bargaining remained at a normal level during May. 


Labour Unity 


At the 70th annual convention of the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada, held last month in Windsor, delegates approved unanimously 
the proposed agreement (L.G., May, p. 493) merging their congress with 
the Canadian Congress of Labour. If the latter congress follows suit at 
its October convention, the two congresses will join forces in 1956 to 
form a new Canadian Labour Congress that will have nearly one million 
members. 


Current Settlements and Negotiations 


Automobiles —Early this month the United Automobile Workers rea- 
ched an agreement providing a limited guaranteed wage plan with Ford 
and General Motors, two of the three largest automobile producers in the 
United States. In the meantime, the Canadian local of the union continued 
its current contract negotiations with General Motors of Canada, Limited, 
at Oshawa, in which a guaranteed annual wage was one of the main union 
demands. 


Terms of settlements reported between the union and Ford and 
General Motors in the United States contained a modified form of the 
union’s original plan (L.G., May, p. 494). Under the three-year agree- 
ment reached, the company will, effective June 1956, supplement un- 
employment insurance benefits up to 65 per cent of the average take- 
home pay of laid-off employees for the first four weeks of lay-off and 60 
per cent thereafter. The plan will be financed entirely by the company 
from a fund built up at the rate of 5 cents per hour worked. The guarantee 
will hold for a maximum of 26 weeks of lay-off depending upon the em- 
ployees’ length of service and the financial position of the trust fund. 
Other benefits were also included in the American contracts. 


Pulp and Paper —Three new settlements were reached in May cover- 
ing more than 4,000 pulp and paper workers in Ontario and Quebec re- 
presented by AFL-TLC unions. Terms of settlement at the Ontario- 
Minnesota Pulp and Paper Company, the Wayagamack division of Con- 
solidated Paper Corporation and the Anglo-Canadian Pulp and Paper 
Mills are similar to those reached earlier by a number of companies 
(L.G., May, p. 404.) The new agreements include a 5-per-cent general 
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increase in wage rates, increased shift differentials and fringe benefits. 
Negotiations are still in progress between the management of other firms 
and the International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill 
Workers, the International Brotherhood of Paper Makers and a group of 
other AFL-TLC unions. In Quebec, CCCL syndicates are representing 
workers in a number of negotiations. This year, negotiations are being 
conducted on a single-company basis instead of on a group basis as in 
past years. 


Construction —Wage increases of less than 10 cents per hour were 
provided in a number of recent settlements in the construction trades. 
A new one-year agreement, covering eight trades in Halifax, includes a 
wage increase of 8 cents per hour. In Toronto, carpenters have agreed 
to a new agreement, also for one year, that increases wage rates by 5 
cents per hour. Some 5,000 carpenters in British Columbia are covered 
by a new two-year master contract. The terms of settlement include an 
increase in vacation pay from 2 to 4 per cent of annual earnings. No 
initial wage-rate increase was provided in the agreement but a 3-cent- 
per-hour increase becomes effective after the first year. At the time of 
writing, negotiations were still in progress over similar terms to cover 
an additional 3,000 carpenters in Vancouver, New Westminster and the 
Fraser Valley who are in a separate bargaining unit. Under the terms of 
another new two-year agreement covering approximately 1,000 painters 
in Vancouver, wage rates have been increased by 4 cents per hour this 
year, with a further 3-cent increase scheduled for next year. 


Hotels — New agreements have been reached between the Canadian 
National Railways and the Canadian Pacific Railways and the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees and Other Transport Workers (CCL). 
The settlements affect some 4,000 employees in 11] hotels at Victoria, 
Vancouver, Banff, Calgary, Jasper, Saskatoon, Winnipeg, Ottawa and 
Quebec City. Terms of the two-year contracts provide a wage increase 
of 2 per cent, effective June 1, 1955, and a further increase of ] per 
cent after one year. Paid vacations were also increased from two to 
three weeks after 15 years of service. 


Work Stoppages 


Slightly more time was lost through work stoppages in May this 
year than in April or than in May 1954. Preliminary figures show that 
17 work stoppages were in existence during May 1955, involving 3,200 
workers and a time loss of 40,550 man-days, compared with 22 stoppages 
affecting 2,683 workers with a loss of 25,912 man-days in April 1955 
and 22 stoppages involving 3,400 workers and a loss of 31,810 man-days 
in May 1954. Two strikes in the transportation equipment industry and 
one in the textile industry were responsible for most of the time lost 
during last May. 


Wage Rate Changes, October 1, 1954 to March 31, 1955 


According to two separate surveys conducted recently by the 
Department of Labour, both covering the six-month period between 
October 1, 1954, and March 3], 1955, present wage rate increases, 
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where granted, tend to be more or less evenly divided between the less- 
than-5 and the 5-to-](-cents-per-hour groups. 


The first study was based on 245 collective agreements becoming 
effective during the period under review, from a sample of 1,000 current 
contracts'. The agreements were compared with the agreements previ- 
ously in effect for changes in wage rates and in other working conditions. 


Approximately 70 per cent of 
the 245 new agreements examined [bls |= Nege-Rete Inraoses Provided in 
included an increase in wage rates; effective between October 1, 1954, and 
a further 8 per cent provided for paren 31. Tae 


: : Number of 
some form of improvement in work- __ wage Rate Increases Agreements 
ing conditions while maintaining No. Per Cent 

to 4.9 cent h ‘ 

the same wage rates. Of 17] agree- af fea Bom BR pales aS 433 
sdi e 10 — 14.9 ” ” ” 14 8.2 

ments providing wage increaseS, js5s_j9.9 + » 5 2.9 
45 per cent included increases Total +71 ie 


ranging from 5 to 9.9 cents per 
hour, and 44 per cent included increases amounting to less than 5 cents 


per hour (See Table 1). 


The second survey was based on a sample of about 1,100 establish- 
ments across Canada, representing the following industries: logging, 
mining, manufacturing, transportation, storage and communication, 
electric light and power, trade, and personal service. Both unionized 
and non-unionized plants were included. 


The sample was designed to reveal the extent of general changes 
in wage rates for non-office employees in the above-mentioned indust- 
ries. For purposes of analysis, a wage change affecting more than 50 
per cent of the non-office employees in the establishment was con- 
sidered a ‘‘general’’ one. An establishment was placed in the ‘‘no 
change’’ category if either no wage changes occurred during the six- 
month period or if such changes as did occur affected 50 per cent or 


less of the non-office employees. 


A breakdown of establish- 


Table 2— General Increases in Wage Rates 


ments granting general increases 
is provided in Table 2, which 
shows that almost 50 per cent of 


Between October 1, 1954, and 
March 31, 1955, in 191 Establishments 


Amount of General 


e Increase in Cents Per Cent of 
the general increases were for per Hour Establishments 
amounts of less than 5 cents an_ Less thanS.... 42 
hour. Only § per cent of the gen- = 5,, _ ge 24 
eral increases were for 10 cents ,9,_ {9 gv: . 
or more. 15 And OVEF ........-eecenceresees 2 

100 


Most of the establishments 
replying to the survey (82 per cent) granted no general increase in wage 
rates to non-office employees in the period under review. It should be 
noted, of course, that many firms deal with wages (through collective 
bargaining or otherwise) at other times of the year than in the six-month 
survey period. No general decreases occurred in the period under study. 


IThe full text of this study will appear in the July issue of the Labour Gazette. 
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Manpower Situation in Local Areas 


HE seasonal upturn in em- 
CANADA ployment that began early 
Proportion of paid workers within each of the four . . ° 
labour market groups. in April accelerated during May, 
pig Per Cent! reducing labour surpluses in near- 
ly all areas across the country. 
Of the 109 areas examined, 75 were 
reclassified during the month; 34 
from the substantial to the moder- 
ate surplus category, 39 from moder- 
ate surplus to balance and two from 
the substantial surplus to the bal- 
anced category. All regions showed 
improvement but most of the shifts 
from the substantial to the moderate 
surplus category were in the 
Atlantic and Quebec regions, while 
the majority of those from moderate surplus to balance were in the 
Ontario and Prairie regions. 


SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
GROUP 1 GROUP 2 GROUP 3. GROUP 4 


As a result of increased employment opportunities during the past 
two months, the labour market situation was in balance or near balance 
in a considerably larger number of areas than a year ago. Among the 
significant factors responsible for the movement of a large number of 
metropolitan and industrial areas into the balanced category were 
strengthening in the manufacturing industries and the buoyancy of con- 
struction. By the beginning of June, 7 of the 1] metropolitan areas and 
7 of the 27 major industrial areas (largely in the heavily industrialized 
parts of Ontario) were in balance. Windsor and Hamilton came into bal- 
ance for the first time in more than 18 months and many of the other 
industrial areas currently in balance had labour surpluses throughout 


1954. 


At June 1, 1955, 45 areas (representing 61 per cent of total paid 
workers) had approximately balanced labour markets, compared with 
23 a year ago (representing 12 per cent). 


ae June 1 | Jun Rae da. 
We, a 955. ae 1955 Poss, 585" toes 


6 18 19 
1 5 
12 28 33 


*See inside back cover, April Labour Gazette. 


Labour 
Market Areas 


Jetropolitan 
Major Industrial 


Jajor Agricultural 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS, 


METROPOLITAN AREAS 
(labour force 75,000 or more) 


MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS 
(labour force 25,000-75,000: 
60 per cent or more in 
non-agricultural activity) 


MAJOR AGRICULTURAL AREAS 
(labour force 25,000-75,000: 


40 per cent or more in agriculture) 


MINOR AREAS 
(labour force 10,000-25,000) 


Corner Brook 
New Glasgow 


Riviere du Loup 


Bothurst 
Campbellton 
Gaspe 
Montmagny 
Prince George 
Rimouski 


June 1,1955 


LABOUR SURPLUS 


—> QUEBEC - LEVIS 
—> ST. JOHN’S 
VANCOUVER — NEW 
WESTMINSTER 
Winnipeg 


Brantford 
—> CORNWALL 
FORT WILLIAM — 
PORT ARTHUR 
—> FARNHAM — GRANBY 
Guelph 
Halifax 
—> JOLIETTE 
—> LAC ST. JEAN 
—> MONCTON 
Peterborough 
—> ROUYN — VAL D’OR 
Saint John 
Sornia 
—> SHAWINIGAN FALLS 
Sherbrooke 
Sydney 
Timmins — 
Kirkiond Lake 
—> TROIS RIVIERES 


—> CHARLOTTETOWN 
Chatham 
—> PRINCE ALBERT 
Red Deer 
THETFORD-—MEGANTIC— 
ST. GEORGES 


—> BEAUHARNOIS 
Belleville — Trenton 

—> BRACE BRIDGE 
Chilliwack 

—> CRANBROOK 

—> DAUPHIN 
Drumheller 
Drummondville 
Dowson Creek 
EDMUNDSTON 

—> FREDERICTON 

—> GRAND FALLS 

—> KAMLOOPS 
Medicine Hat 

> NEWCASTLE 
Owen Sound 
Pembroke 
PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE 

i> QUE BEC— NORTH SHORE 
SOREL 
STE. AGATHE - ST. 

JEROME 

—> ST. STEPHEN 

i—> SUMMERSIDE 
Truro 

I> VALLEYFIELD 

i—> VICTORIAVILLE 

|—> WOODSTOCK, N.B. 
YARMOUTH 


APPROXIMATE 
BALANCE 


LABOUR 
SHORTAGE 


Group 3 


—> CALGARY 

—> EDMONTON 
—> HAMIL TON 
—> MONTREAL 


Kingston 
—> KITCHENER 
—> LONDON 
—> NIAGARA PENINSULA 
—> OSHAWA 
—> SUDBURY 
—> VICTORIA 


—> LETHBRIDGE 
—> MOOSE JAW 
—> NORTH BATTLEFORD 


Brompton 
—> BRIDGEWATER 
CENTRAL VANCOUVER 


KENTVILLE 
LACHUTE - STE. 
“> THERESE 
> LINDSAY 
> LISTOWEL 
—> NORTH BAY 
OKANAGAN VALLEY 
—> PRINCE RUPERT 
—> SAULT STE. MARIE 
> SIMCOE 
_> ST. HYACINTHE 
> ST. JEAN 
Stratford 
St. Thomas 
—> SWIFT CURRENT 
> TRAIL — NELSON 


WOODSTOCK — 
INGERSOLL 


The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow Indicates the group from which they moved, 


ATLANTIC 


EMPLOYMENT increased sharply 
again in the Atlantic region, during 
May, principally because of in- 
creasing requirements for workers 
in seasonal industries. In some 

{| industries, however, employment 
WithJobs | expanded more rapidly than usual 
| for the season; this was particularly 
true of logging, which showed more 
buoyancy than a year ago owing to 
stronger demand for lumber and 
pulpwood. Land clearing and 
ersons Without Jobs 


ZO ond Seeking Work =| + prubbing at the Gagetown, N.B., 
ex £ {| army site required more workers 

Seep ee | than were available in the area 
iF uk Lo aoeoe eb | during the month. The estimated 
number of persons with jobs 
reached a total of 484,000 at May 
21, 1955, aa increase of 38,000 from a month earlier and 18,000 from a 
year earlier. Unemployment fell by about the usual amount during the 
month, although the initial decline occurred earlier this spring than 


last. 


The upward trend in employment reduced labour surpluses in all 
areas in the region during May and 13 of the 2] in the region required 
reclassification. Two areas moved into balance—one from the sub- 
stantial and one from the moderate labour surplus categories—and 1] 
moved into the moderate from the substantial labour surplus category. 
At June 1, the area classification was as follows (last year’s figures 
in brackets): in balance, 2 (1); in the moderate surplus category, 15 
(14); and in the substantial surplus category, 4 (6). 


Local Area Developments 
St. John’s (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group ] to Group 2. Unem- 
ployment declined rapidly in this area during May and was lower by the 
end of the month than at same time last year. Construction and logging 
showed the most improvement and were principally responsible for the 
decline in unemployment. 


Moncton (major industrial), Reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. All 
major activities in the area recorded increased labour requirements 
during May. Total employment by the end of the month was notably 
higher than a year earlier, the year-to-year improvement being most 
marked in the logging industry. Demand for loggers was particularly 
strong owing to improved markets for pulp, long lumber and pit props. 
Reflecting the general pick-up in employment, wholesale and retail 
establishments showed a heavy volume of sales, particularly in such 
lines as furniture, building materials, farm equipment and luxury items. 


Charlottetown (major agricultural). Reclassified from Group ] to Group 2. 
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Edmundston, Fredericton, Grand Falls, Newcastle, St. Stephen, Summer- 
side, Woodstock and Yarmouth (minor). Reclassified from Group ] to 
Group 2. 


Kentville (minor). Reclassified from Group ] to Group 3. 


Bridgewater (minor). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. 


QUEBEC 


THE normal spring upswing in 
employment gathered momentum | rajustats res JREMOS SEY E 


in the Quebec region in May and by 
the end of the month proved strong 
enough to reduce the labour 
surpluses below year-ago levels in 
all but a few local areas. Almost nf 
all occupations were affected by 1500,000— 7s 

this reduction, particularly those 1,$50,000—fo* 

connected with construction, navi- TSAR i 

gation, truck transportation, log- 

ging and sawmilling. The log drive PY CoP ee Sen pr stay 
was in progress throughout the | tn. 

province and the lifting of restric- 
tions on highway transportation 
increased employment. Seeding 
was. delayed by wet and cool 
weather in the northern and eastern 
parts of the region but in other sections it was proceeding normally. 


Labour Force 


Persons 


1,500,000 With Jobs 


The number of persons with jobs at May 2] in Quebec was estimated 
at 1,469,000, an increase of 58,000 from April 23 and of 19,000 from 
May 22, 1954. Payroll statistics show that at the beginning of March 
almost all non-agricultural industries in this region, except certain 
parts of manufacturing, showed employment increases over the same 
date a year earlier. Employment in transportation equipment, iron and 
steel products, textiles, clothing and leather products was below that 
at March 1], 1954. 


Kighteen of the 24 local areas in the region were reclassified 
during the month; four from the moderate surplus to the balanced category 
and 14 from the substantial to the moderate labour surplus tategory. 
At June 1, the area classification was as follows (last year’s figures 
in brackets): in the balanced category, 4 (-); in the moderate surplus 
category, 16 (14); and in the substantial surplus category, 4 (10). 


Local Area Developments 

Montreal (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. A sudden 
upsurge in construction, coupled with substantially increased port and 
transportation activity, seems to underlie the improvement in this area. 
Manufacture of building materials and of food and beverages was at high 
levels. Textile manufacturing was busier than had been expected earlier 
in the year but employment in aircraft and shipbuilding was much below 
year-earlier levels. 
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Quebec-Levis (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group ] to Group 2. 
An increase in construction and transportation operations added to the 
log drive improved employment conditions but the number of persons 
without jobs was still above year-earlier levels at the end of May. 


Lac St. Jean, Farnham-Granby, Joliette, Rouyn-Val d’Or, Shawinigan 
Falls, Trois Rivieres (major industrial). Reclassified from Group ] to 
Group 2. The log drive, relaxation of spring restrictions on truck trans- 
portation and increased activity in construction were the factors mainly 
responsible for the increase in employment opportunities in these areas. 
In a few areas the beginning of the tourist season also helped to in- 
crease the demand for labour. 


Thetford-Megantic-St. Georges (major agricultural). Reclassified from 
Group ] to Group 2. Normal seasonal changes in construction, forestry 
and the tourist business account for the reclassification of this area. 


Beauharnois, Quebec North Shore, Ste. Agathe-St. Jéréme, Sorel, Valley- 
field, Victoriaville (minor). Reclassified from Group ] to Group 2. 


Lachute-Ste. Therese, St. Hyacinthe, St. Jean (minor). Reclassified 
from Group 2 to Group 3. 


ONTARIO 
CONTINUED strengthening in some 


manufacturing industries together 
with heavy seasonal hiring for con- 
struction and agriculture brought 
many Ontario labour market areas 
into approximate balance during 
May. The number of persons with 
jobs in the region increased by 
48,000 during the month to an 
estimated total of 1,969,000, about 
83,000 higher than the winter low 
in February. Last year the number 
employed increased by only about 
51,000 from the winter low to 
1,922,000 at the end of May. Part 
of the increase in employment 
consisted in additions to the labour 
force but there was also a substan- 
tial decline in unemployment, which was well below last year’s. 
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Persons Without Jobs 
and Seeking Work 


The high level of construction activity this spring was largely 
responsible for the rapid employment increase. Increased automobile 
production, with the resultant increase in the production of rubber, iron 
and steel and in other feeder industries, was also a major contributor to 
the employment upswing. Most other manufacturing industries have been 
increasing employment only very gradually, the slight increases in some 
being partially offset by declines in others. 


The rapid increase in employment opportunities brought 19 additional 
areas into balance during the month and reduced surpluses in two other 
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areas from substantial to moderate proportions. At June 1, the classifica- 
tion of the 34 areas in the region was as follows (last year’s figures in 
brackets): in balance 23 (11); and in the moderate surplus category, 1] 
(20). Last year, three areas were in the substantial surplus category. 


Local Area Developments 
Hamilton (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. A short- 
age of some construction tradesmen and of experienced farm workers 
developed during the month. Engineers remained in short supply. ‘The 
steady increase in manufacturing brought the area into balance for the 
first time in a year and a half. 


Ottawa-Hull (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. 
Construction activity continued to increase during May. Farm require- 
ments were being met with the help of workers from the Maritimes. 


Toronto (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. Demand 
for construction tradesmen was continuing strong, most requirements 
being filled locally. Employment trends in the manufacturing indust- 
ries varied widely. Textiles, radio and television manufacturing were 
slow, while rubber and wood products plants were operating at capacity. 
Trends in the heavy industries varied from plant to plant. 


Windsor (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. Automobile 
production was continuing at top speed and employment increased in the 
construction, chemicals and beverage industries. At June 1, the area was 
in the balanced category for the first time since August 1953. 


Cornwall (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. Manu- 
facturing employment remained fairly stable. The beginning of work on 
the St. Lawrence Seaway reduced the labour surplus. 


Kitchener, London, Niagara Peninsula, Oshawa and Sudbury (major in- 
dustrial). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. 


Barrie (major agricultural). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. 
Bracebridge (minor). Reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. 


Galt, Goderich, Lindsay, Listowel, North Bay, Sault Ste. Marie, Simcoe, 
Walkerton and Woodstock-Ingersoll (minor). Reclassified from Group 2 
to Group 3. 


PRAIRIE 


DESPITE heavy rainfall and the recurrence of cool weather, the Prairie 
region underwent further employment expansion in outdoor activities 
during May. By May 21, the number of persons with jobs was estimated 
to be 967,000, which was 46,000 above the total for the previous month 
and 22,000 above that of a year earlier. Farm activities showed the most 
marked improvement and for the second consecutive month employment 
in this sector increased more rapidly than a year ago. Non-farm employ- 
ment increased slowly, the increase being notably smaller than a year 
earlier, owing in part to the smaller volume of construction. While 
construction activity in the large urban centres compared favourably 
with last year, very little building had begun in the rural areas. 
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ficiently in the region during May 
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JFMAMJJASOND Local Area Developments 


Edmonton (metropolitan). Reclassi- 
fied from Group 2 to Group 3. Unem- 
ployment fell sharply during the month as labour requirements increased 
in almost all industries in the area. Demand for farm workers was strong. 
The rise in non-farm employment during the month was most marked in 
the construction industry, although manufacturing, trade and service 
establishments were busier than a month earlier. Employment continued 
above last year’s levels in ali major industry groups. 


Calgary (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. Labour 
shortages were developing in some occupations as a result of marked 
increases in both farm and non-farm employment. Demand for farm help 
was heavier than in the previous two years. With the exception of power 
machinery operators, who were in short supply, orders were being filled. 
Activity in the building trades increased rapidly during the month, the 
volume of residential and commercial construction undertaken since the 
beginning of the year being markedly higher than last year. Demand for 
skilled tradesmen was particularly strong and painters, plumbers, plast- 
erers and finishing carpenters were becoming scarce. 


Winnipeg (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. Further expansion in the 
construction industry absorbed a large number of unemployed tradesmen 
and labourers. At the same time manufacturing and wholesale and retail 
trade showed some improvement. Total employment in the area was 
slightly higher than a year ago. 


Fort William-Port Arthur (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 1 
to Group 2. Approximately 2,500 workers returned to woods employment 
during May, bringing the total number of loggers employed in the area 
to 4,000. 


Brandon, Lethbridge, Moose Jaw, North Battleford, Regina, Saskatoon 
and Yorkton (major agricultural). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. 


Prince Albert (major agricultural). Reclassified from Group ] to Group 2. 
Swift Current and Weyburn (minor). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. 


Dauphin and Portage La Prairie (minor). Reclassified from Group 1] to 
Group 2. 
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PACIFIC 
EMPLOYMENT in the Pacific 


region showed a substantial in- 


1955 | crease during May, the most marked 
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upward trend of base metal prices 
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dustries, the estimated number of 
persons with jobs rose to 435,000 
in the week ended May 21. This 
was 11,000 higher than in April 
and 23,000 higher than at May 22, 
1954. 

In most local areas, logging and sawmilling operations were gradually 
increasing towards peak production for the year, although adverse weather 
conditions and log shortages were hampering activity in some of them. 
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During the month, eight of the ten labour market areas in the region 
were reclassified — three from the substantial to the moderate labour 
surplus category, four from the moderate to the balanced category, and 
one from the substantial to the balanced category. At June 1, the area 
classification was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in bal- 
ance 5 (1); in the moderate surplus category, 4 (8); and in the substan- 
tial surplus category, 1 (1). 

Local Area Developments 
Vancouver — New Westminster (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 1 
to Group 2. Logging, lumbering and construction approached peak levels 
for the season. Manufacturing activity, notably in the metal trades and 
the clothing industry, continued to increase. Mining was busier as a 
result of higher base metal prices. 

Victoria (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. Most 
logging operators attained full-scale production and nearly all woods- 
workers were employed. Sawmills were operating at close to capacity. 
There was a substantial increase in the demand for construction workers. 
Shipyards, too, were busy. 

Okanagan Valley (minor). Reclassified from Group 1 to Group 3, largely 
as a result of improved labour demand in logging, lumbering, construction, 
transportation and agriculture. 

Cranbrook (minor). Reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. The mainreason 
for this improvement was the increased demand for workers in the logging, 
lumbering and construction industries. 

Central Vancouver Island, Prince Rupert and Trail-Nelson (minor). 
Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. 

Kamloops (minor). Reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2, mainly because 
of greater labourrequirements in logging, lumbering and road construction. 
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Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of June 10, 1955) 


Percentage Change 


From 
Principal Items Date Amount 
2 Previous | Previous 
Month Year 
Manpower 
Total civilian labour force (a).............see0e+ 5,537,000] + 1.6 2 sy) Bak 
Persons; with ODS sosccccscsoconaandesstecauacacrtass 5,324,000] + 3,9 eas 
At work 35 hours or more ..........0-eseeeees 4,763,000} + 2.7 gs 
At work less than 35 hours..............+00+ 455,000] +23.0 + 29,3 
On shart tling icc eeectt-sdececcupestiocsncenes 37,000} +12.1 = 15.9 
Usuaily work less than 35 hours...... 227,000) — 2,2 ee 13 
Other ‘read ons seics-cessccvsccccacesvnesecurtee 191,000} +81.9(1)| +127.4(1) 
With jobs but not at work............seeeeees f 106,000] — 9,4 +1156 
Doaid off full week cn. ccsccssossutecscestsnt I 11,000 | —21.4 + 10.0 
Other PEAS ODN ceapassastacarosansoscnteseccetace 95,000} =S*7is8 TLS 
P@id WoOrke@ra:c.cccccncapcpavacuscnsstnancnaeceavest 4,059,000] + 4,2 ga a ei 
In agriculture 124,000} +24.0 0.0 
None-agriculttral q.ccccore<cssca-crentsprateres 3,935,000 | + 3.7 to Ao, 
Persons without jobs and seeking work.. 213,000 | —34.9 — 2.3 


Registered for work, NES (b) 


Atlantic 42,711 4402 SOD 
Quebec 115,233 | —43.0 - 0.5 
Ontario 93,621 | —35.8 - 15.1 
Prairie 48,802 | —41.1 2 a ibews 
Pacific ......... Pa baste 88 ois nas etait haa 32,011 | —35.2 = £20 
Total, all regions 332,378 | —40.3 a Tee 
Ordinary claims for Unemployment 
Insurance: benefit cc. .l.scccscccccasaneosaesvecesece 318,463 | —21.7 — 5.9 
Amount of benefit payments (2) ..............05 April $33, 775,066 | —25.7 + 38.2 
Industrial employment (1949=100) ............ March 1 105.6 | — 0.2 — 0.9 
Manufacturing employment (1949=100)...... March 1 105.6 + 159 = 205 
LINN OF AE i ONL 5 005 aces coontasassossavecnskeibnateacseesteccs lst. gtr. 17,627 — 37.6 
Industrial Relations 
Strikes and lockouts —days lost ................ May 40,550 = + 13.5(c) 
No. of workers involved .........:::0sceeccceee May 3,200 - + 4.4(c) 
No.of strikem {6s scachsseesassuciascteee ee tes May 17 _ — 33.3(c) 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries .......... " $60.89 | + 1.2 ties 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.) ...........-0.+++: $ 1.44 | + 0.6 me | 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.) ...... 41.2 | + 0.5 +. 0.2 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.) .............-- $59.12 | + 1.0 S eS: 
Consumer price index (av. 1949=100) ...... 116.4 +0,5 +220.6 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1949=100) 122; Demet S ates Ie: 
Total labour income................++ $000,000 + 0.6 fe aD 
Industrial Production 
Total (average 1935- 39=100)...... wadetbavect fet 260.61 = Lee + 75.8 
Manuf act uring Fvssrssieons tice seus bveete scenes aes 25810 ahh Ler, +4835 
2 316.0 ot 352 +e 
220.9 > O55 to 20 


(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from 
Labour Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. See also 
inside back cover, Labour Gazette. 

fb} See inside back cover, April Labour Gazette. ' 

c) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year 
with total for same period previous year, 

{2} Religious holiday occurred during Survey week. ; ‘ f 

(2) Includes sroplsmecyy benefit payments made to April 15, at which time these benefits 
terminated. 
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Notes of 


TLC-CCL Unity Committee 
Approves Merger Terms 


Terms under which 1,000,000 Canadian 
workers will be joined in a single labour 
federation were approved May 9 by mem- 
bers of the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada and the Canadian Congress of 
Labour unity committee. 

“The agreement as it will be placed 
before the conventions has been approved 
unanimously by the committee,” Secretary- 
Treasurers Gordon Cushing of the TLC 
and Donald MacDonald of the CCL 
announced at the end of the one-day 
meeting. 

The amalagamation terms include a 
proposal that a founding convention of the 
merged federation be held as early as 
possible in 1956. Before that, the provi- 
sions will have to be ratified by the TLC 
convention that was meeting in Windsor 
starting May 30 and by the CCL conven- 
tion in Toronto October 10. 

The two Secretary-Treasurers announced 
that the unity committee had agreed on 
everything that could be disposed of in 
advance of the two conventions. The 
proposed constitution for the new organiza- 
tion will be presented to the founding 
convention for approval. 

Among the matters agreed upon by the 
committee were the following :— 

The name of the new federation: 
Canadian Labour Congress. 

The general set-up of the federation. 

Methods of financing. 

The holding of biennial conventions. 

Establishment of an executive council of 
16, consisting of a president, an executive 
vice-president, a secretary-treasurer and 13 
vice-presidents. The merged congress will 
have two honourary presidents—one from 
the TLC and one from the CCL. 

A meeting, in alternate years to conven- 
tions, of a general board of about 130 
members consisting of the leading officers 
of the national, international and provincial 
organizations along with the executive. 

That provincial federations and labour 
councils now affiliated with the TLC or the 
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CCL be urged to amalgamate as soon as 
possible with the specification that such 
mergers take place within two years of 
the founding convention of the national 
organization. 


AFL-CIO Unity Committee 
Agrees on Constitution 


Agreement was reached May 2 on a 
constitution that will govern a combined 
organization of 15,000,000 workers in the 
United States when members of the joint 
American Federation of Labour and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations unity 
committee, meeting in Washington, gave 
their approval to the charter. Formal and 
final approval of the constitution has been 
set for the week of December 5 when the 
two labour bodies meet in New York City 
to conclude amalgamation plans. 

(The CIO Executive Board on May 7 
approved the proposed constitution.) 

The joint unity committee described the 
new constitution as follows: 


It recognizes the equal status of craft and 
industrial unions. It offers a closed-door 
policy to unions controlled or directed by 


Communist or other totalitarians. It pro- 
motes democratic unionism. 
It recognizes that all workers, whatever 


their race, colour, creed or national origin, 
are entitled to share fully in the benefits of 
trade unionism. 

It provides effective remedies for keeping 
the new organization free of both corrup- 
tion and totalitarianism, and for quick and 
effective penalties against unions which fail 
to measure up to the high ethical and moral 
standards to which the public has a right to 
expect of our affiliated organizations. 

It is our belief that this constitution, an 
amalgam of the best of the CIO and the 
AFL constitution, is without peer as a 
fundamental charter for a democratically 
dedicated labour federation. 

It is a measure of the spirit of unity which 
has been uppermost in the minds of the 
representatives of both the CIO and the AFL 
that this constitution was so quickly worked 
out by our committee. We firmly believe 
that it keeps faith with the hopes and best 
interests of the men and women of labour 
and all the citizens of this great country. 
We feel certain it will be ratified by the 
executive bodies and conventions of our two 
organizations. 


Under the terms of the new constitution, 
the merged organization is pledged to 
“combat resolutely the forces which seek 
to undermine the democratic institutions of 
our country and to enslave the human 
soul”, 

Concerning the problem of membership 
raiding, the new charter states that “the 
integrity of each such affiliate of this 
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federation shall be maintained and _pre- 
served”. Complaint procedure is set up 
with final action vested in the biennial 
convention. 

In order to carry out the provisions 
prohibiting discrimination, the constitution 
calls for a committee on civil rights that 
“shall be vested with the duty and respon- 
sibility to assist the executive council to 
bring about at the earliest possible date 
the effective implementation of the prin- 
ciples stated in the constitution of non- 
discrimination”. 

With respect to racketeering and _ totali- 
tarian influences, the constitution calls for 
an investigation of the affiliate concerned, 
following which*it may be suspended by a 
two-thirds vote of the Executive Council. 
Supplementing this provision, the constitu- 
tion provides that “the committee on 
ethical practices shall be vested with the 
duty and responsibility to assist the execu- 
tive council in carrying out the constitu- 
tional determination of the Federation to 
keep the Federation free from any taint of 
corruption or communism”. 


Employment in U.S. 
Reaches Peak for April 


Employment reached a new record level 
for April in the United States, the number 
of jobs increasing by 1,200,000, according 
to a report issued by the Census Bureau 
of the Department of Commerce on May 6. 
Total employment is estimated at 61,685,000, 
an increase of 138,000 over the previous 
record established in April 1953 and about 
100,000 higher than in April 1954. 

Unemployment declined by 200,000 during 
the month to a total of 2,962,000, the first 
time this year that the number of jobless 
has fallen below the 3,000,000 figure. In 
March, unemployment had totalled 3,176,000 
and in April 1954, those out of work 
numbered 3,465,000. 

The report said that unemployment did 
not fall as much as employment rose 
because of the large number of persons 
entering the labour force. In the previous 
month these persons, about 900,000, had not 
been counted either as employed or 
unemployed. 

Unemployment amounted to 4-6 per cent 
of the labour foree, compared with five 
per cent in March and 5-4 per cent in 
April of last year. 

Largest employment gains were recorded 
in agricylture and construction, both sea- 
sonal industries, plus lines in trade and 
services that also expand in the spring. 

Factory employment rose by 40,000 dur- 
ing the month to 16,200,000. Such emvlov- 
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ment has declined sharply between March 
and April in seven of the eight preceding 
post-war years. The April figure was 
300,000 higher than the corresponding 
month in 1954. 


Ist Quarter Immigration 
Less Than Year Earlier 


During the first three months of this 
year 17,627 immigrants were admitted to 
Canada, compared with 28,223 for the same 
period in 1954, according to a quarterly 
bulletin issued by the Department of 
Citizenship and Immigration. 

The two largest national groups among 
the immigrants were those from the British 
Isles and from Italy. British newcomers 
numbered 4,356 and Italians 4,418. In the 
first quarter of 1954, 7,882 British immi- 
grants and 6,156 Italian immigrants entered 
Canada. 


Housing Completions in 
Ist Quarter Jump 20% 
Boosted by a 3l-per-cent increase in 
March, the number of new housing units 
completed in Canada jumped almost 20 
per cent in the first quarter this year to 
24,313 from 20,327 in the first three months 
of 1954, according to figures released by 


the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. March 
completions numbered 7,732 as against 
5,896 last year. 

The number of new dwelling units 


started was down 14 per cent in March 
to 4879 from 5,682 last year but first- 
quarter starts were nearly 10 per cent above 
the 1954 level at 12,848 versus 11,722. Still 
under construction at the end of March 
were 57,960 units, 6,890 or more than 13 
per cent more than on the same date 
last year. 


Hiousing Activity in U.S. 
Sets Ist Quarter Record 


Non-farm housing starts in the United 
States rose seasonally in March to 117,000, 
completing the most active first quarter on 
record, the U.S. Labor Department’s Bureau 
of Labor Statistics has announced. 

The 116,000 privately owned units started 
in March represented an annual rate of 
1,407,000 private dwellings, after allowance 
for seasonal factors. 

Housing activity for March and for the 
first quarter of 1955 was about a fourth 
higher than in the corresponding early 
periods of 1954, when the current housing 
boom was not yet under way. Compared 
with March in the peak year 1950, the 


total number of housing starts last March 
was about the same, but activity in the 
first quarter as a whole was 6 per cent 
higher this year. All but 2,500 of the 
295,000 units started during the first three 
months of this year were privately owned; 
the public housing total for the correspond- 
ing period last year was 4,600, and in 1950 
it was 2,800. 

Final reports now available show that 
1,220,400 new permanent non-farm dwelling 
units were put under construction in 1954, 
compared with the Bureau’s preliminary 
estimate of 1,215,500, issued in January 
1955. Last year was the second best hous- 
ing year, with total volume 11 per cent 
above 1953 but 13 per cent below the 1950 
record of 1,396,000 housing starts. 


Job Prospects Bright 
For 1955 Graductes 


Employment opportunities for this year’s 
university graduates appear to be about as 
plentiful as a year ago. 

More than 17,000 employment openings 
were recorded by the Executive and 
Professional Division of the National 
Employment Service from all sources up 
to April 30. Of this number, 4,845 were 
for graduates while the remainder were 
summer jobs for undergraduates. 


Planning for the uncovering of jobs for 
graduates and undergraduates was begun 
last autumn. As in previous years, a 
campaign was carried on during the winter 
by the mailing of questionnaires to 
employers likely to hire university students. 
Returns from the questionnaire up to April 
30 had listed a total of 17,192 jobs for both 
graduates and undergraduates. 


Final Figure 


While approximately 15,000 students were 
registered in the university graduating 
classes of 1955 at the beginning of the 
1954-55 term, it is expected that the final 
graduating figure will be somewhat. less. 
Experience has shown in the past that 
wastage may cut down the figure by as 
much as four or five per cent. 

Of those who do graduate successfully, 
the pattern of past years’ indicates that as 
many as 10 per cent of these may be 
returning to university for post-graduate 
work. Many graduates with bachelor 
degrees in arts return to college for courses 
in education, law, medicine, social or 
library science. Many young women grad- 
uates may have plans to get married, while 
some graduates may have their careers 
already mapped out. 
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Reports received to date by the Execu- 
tive and Professional Division of the 
National Employment Service indicate that 
there will not be enough engineering or 
commerce graduates to meet the demand 
for their services. The shortage of suffi- 
cient commerce graduates may be offset 
somewhat by those employers who will 


accept an arts graduate if they cannot 
obtain a commerce graduate. However, 
graduates in some of the other courses 


may experience difficulty in finding the 
kind of employment for which they are 
looking. 


Starting Salaries 


Starting salaries for graduates in 1955 
were expected to average about the same 
as in 1954, of which a few examples of 
median monthly starting salaries were: 
engineering (all branches combined), $300; 
geology, $315; chemistry, $300; forestry, 
$285; architecture, $285; agriculture, $260; 
and non-engineering professions combined, 
$290. 


N.Y. Extends Coverage of 
Unemployment Insurance 

A bill passed by the New York State 
Legislature that extends unemployment 
insurance coverage to employers of one or 
more persons on any day instead of four 
or more persons on 15 days received the 
Governor’s assent May 2. 

Under the new Act, coverage will become 
effective January 1, 1956, to employers of 
three or more persons on any day; to 
employers of two or more persons, on 
January 1, 1957; and to employers of one 
or more persons, on January 1, 1958. 

Domestic workers will continue to be 
considered separately from an employer’s 
other employees, and the employer will 
become liable for taxes with respect to his 
domestic servants only as of any day on 
which he employed four or more domestic 
employees. 


Canadian TWUA Members 
Hold Biennial Convention 


“Indifference to the demands of the 
textile industry” was charged by J. Harold 
Daoust, Canadian Director of the Textile 
Workers Union of America (CIO-CCL), at 
the Union’s second biennial conference, 
held in Hamilton May 138 to 15. Mr. 
Daoust told 150 delegates representing 
20,000 Canadian textile workers that the 
Government has taken no action to protect 
the industry or workers’ jobs and_ that 
“Canada alone among the nations of the 
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world has tacitly sat back while textile 
imports have been destroying parts of our 
industry”. 

He accused the Government of “delib- 
erately acquiescing to the destruction of 
our textile industry by allowing the high 
volume of imports to enter our country”. 
Mr. Daoust said the Government must 
list the safeguards it proposes for the 
industry, must introduce changes in the 
regulations to protect the domestic textile 
industry against the dumping of foreign 
goods and must encourage the growth of a 
stable, efficient, high wage, low-cost 
industry. 

In a formal resolution noting the close 
association between the amount of tex- 
tiles dumped into Canada by low-cost 
countries and unemployment in the indus- 
try, the TWUA asked the Government to 
“re-assess the importation of textile 
products flooding into Canada and set a 
quota on the import of various textile 
products in the light of unemployment in 
any particular branch of the industry.” 

The resolution, passed unanimously, 
urged the Government to instruct its 
departments and agencies to plan textile 
orders to supplement private orders and 
to channel its orders to distressed areas 
even if the bids were not the lowest. 

Mr. Daoust cited a series of examples 
of the placing in the United States of 
textile orders by government agencies. 


Labour Unity 


Talks aimed at complete unity between 
two of the major textile workers’ organi- 
zations in Canada will be held as soon as 
possible as a result of convention approval 
for Mr. Daoust to begin preliminary 
negotiations with officers of the 5,000- 
member United Textile Workers of 
America (AFL-TLC). In addition, the 
delegates unanimously endorsed the moves 
towards unity by the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada and the Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour in this country and by the 
American Federation of Labor and the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations in the 
United States (see page 637). 

By a vote of 34 to 12, following a 
lengthy debate, the delegates rejected a 
resolution endorsing the principle that the 
Canadian Director of the TWUA be 
elected rather than appointed by the execu- 
tive board of the international union. 

John Whitehouse, Chairman of the reso- 
lutions committee, who supported rejection 
of the resolution, pointed out that the 
convention did not have the constitutional 
power to recommend the change that would 
be needed in the international union’s 
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constitution before Canadian members 
could elect their own director. Mr. White- 
house, Mr. Daoust and his assistant, E. C. 
Cluney, all strongly recommended that the 
Cornwall local that submitted the resolu- 
tion forward such a suggested change to 
the international convention scheduled for 
1956. 

Political action on behalf of either 
labour or Co-operative Commonwealth 
Federation candidates in municipal, pro- 
vineial and federal elections was promised 
by the convention when the delegates 
unanimously endorsed a series of four 
resolutions calling for activity in this field. 
Mr. Daoust promised that he would “go 
up and down the country preaching the 
defeat of the federal Government and 
advocating the election of a government 
which will have the best interests of all 
the people at heart”. 

In addition, the three-day convention :— 

Supported Mr. Daoust’s policy to recom- 
mend that the 250 workers at the National 
Hosiery Mills Ltd. in Hamilton go on 
strike rather than accept a wage cut of 
from 5 to 20 per cent. 

Asked that old age pensions be made 
payable without a means test. 

Reaffirmed its determination to maintain 
and extend the chain negotiations principle. 

Demanded that a clause specifically 
prohibiting supervisory personnel from 
replacing members of the bargaining units 
in production work be written into all 
future collective bargaining contracts. 


Farm Net Income Drops 
33 Per Cent in 1954 


A sharp decline in farm net income 
occurred in 1954, largely as a result of poor 
crops in western Canada. Preliminary esti- 
mates by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics place the year’s total at $1,125,600,000, 
down about one-third from the preceding 
year’s $1,699,600,000. The record high of 
$2,154,500,000 was reached in 1951 and the 
average for the post-war years (1946-1953) 
was $1,611,600,000. 


The reduction in the 1954 net income 
was the result of a drop of about 19 per 
cent in gross farm income far more than 
offsetting a decline of about 2 per cent in 
farm operating expenses and depreciation 
charges. Gross farm income in 1954 at 
$2,624,700,000 compares with the all-time 
high of $3,578,500,000 in 1951 and the 1953 
estimate of $3,226,700,000. The drop from 
1953 was the result of very substantial 
declines in cash income from the sale of 
farm products and the value of year-end 
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changes in farm-held inventories of grains. 
Income in kind for 1954 was down about 
2 per cent from 1953. 


Farm operating expenses in 1954 are 
estimated at $1,501,500,000, about 2 per 
cent less than the revised 1953 estimate 
of $1,528,700,000 and 5 per cent below the 
peak of $1,582,200,000 in 1952. Contribut- 
ing largely to the reduction in farm 
operating costs were substantially smaller 
outlays for rent and hired labour, and 
somewhat lower expenditures for fertilizers, 
combine-harvesting, interest on indebtedness 
and some of the miscellaneous items. 


OFL Holds Conference 
On “Fair Practices” 


Establishment of a special branch to 
administer its Fair Practices legislation was 
urged on the Ontario Government by 
Sam Hughes, President of the Ontario 
Federation of Labour (CIO-CCL), in an 
address to the Federation’s fourth annual 
Fair Practices Conference, held in St. 
Catharines April 30 to May 1. Mr. 
Hughes told the 150 trade unionists in 
attendance that the proposed branch 
“should be staffed by people who have 
had experience in group relations work; 
people who know the score as far as 
discrimination is concerned and people who 
can devote their full time to the job”. 

The Federation President paid tribute to 
the federal Department of Labour, which, 
he said, handles complaints promptly and 
efficiently in administering its Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Act and also carries on an 
educational program explaining the legis- 
lation. 

Kalmen Kaplansky, Director of the 
Jewish Labour Committee of Canada, told 
the conference that there was no division 
in the field of human rights and that “a 
united labour movement will fight all racial 
discrimination and enact legislation against 
such”. He warned Canadians not to ignore 
the immigrants entering the country, 
remarking: “Either we accept them as 
equals or we must find some way to get 
rid of them. Which is the more practical?” 

Understanding of the New Canadian was 
urged by Brendan Sexton, Director of 
Education of the United Auto Workers of 
America (CIO), who told the delegates that 
“our aim for the kind of society we want 
must be one of freedom and brotherhood 
for all”. 

The essence of democracy as distinct 
from communism and other forms ‘of totali- 
tarianism is a respect for the individual 


as such, Donald MacDonald, Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Canadian Congress of 
Labour, told the conference. 


Human Rights 


“People are forgetting that many of the 
rights we now have—the right to organize, 
the right to a certain amount of security 
against unemployment, or against the hard- 
ships of old age, and the right to be treated 
with respect as individuals both on the job 
and in the community, regardless of our 
creed or colour—were fought in the labour 
movement,” he said. “Labour has to 
remain vigilant to protect and enlarge these 
rights”. 


Ontario Names Five 
Rehabilitation Advisers 


Five social workers last month were 
named by Ontario’s Welfare Minister 
Goodfellow to the province’s_ recently 


formed advisory committee on rehabilita- 
tion. 

The Minister, who made the announce- 
ment at the annual meeting of the Ontario 
Society for Crippled Children on May 19, 
said that his committee advisers would be 
Col. E. A. Baker, Managing Director of 
the Canadian National Institute for the 
Blind; John G. Counsell, President and 
Managing Director, Canadian Paraplegic 
Association; R. W. Hopper, Executive 
Director of the Crippled Children’s Society; 
Edward Dunlop, Executive Director of the 
Canadian Arthritis and Rheumatism 
Society; and Dr. Glenn Sawyer, Secretary 
of the Ontario Medical Association. 

The committee, along with the newly- 
appointed Director of Rehabilitation Ser- 
vices, G. C. Price, would work on the 
co-ordination of rehabilitation work in the 
province, the Minister said. 


5 Times More Women 
Hold Jobs Than in 1900 


Over the half-century from 1901 to 1951, 
the number of women in gainful occupa- 
tions in Canada multiplied almost five 
times, from 238,000 to 1,147,200. The 
proportion to every 1,000 males gainfully 
employed rose from 154 to 282. 

Women in clerical occupations increased 
about 25 times, from 12,600 to 314,600. 

These facts are presented in a bulletin, 
Occupation and Industry Trends in Canada, 
1901-1951, issued by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. The publication also 
describes the occupational changes that 
occurred between 1931 and 1951. 
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In the 20-year period, the number of 
women in clerical positions increased two- 
and-a-half times, from 117,500 to 314,600, 
with stenographers and typists more than 
doubling in number, from 65,000 to 133,500. 

Sales clerks, during the 20 years, in- 
creased from about 45,000 to 95,000. 

An increase of 9 per cent was recorded 
in personal service. Private domestic work 
showed a sharp decline but the number 
of waitresses more than trebled. 

In the United States, the results of a 
study by the U.S. Women’s Bureau of 
women’s occupational progress during the 
last decade are contained in a_ recent 
bulletin, Changes in Women’s Occupations, 
1940-1950. 

The study revealed that in each of the 
446 occupations reported in the 1950 census 
at least some women were represented. 

“The presence of women in all occupa- 
tions, even though their representation is 
still small in some,” states Mrs. Alice K. 
Leopold, Director of the Women’s Bureau, 
“indicates their growing contribution to the 
economy of the United States and suggests 
an increasingly important role for women 
in the years to come.” 


Other Facts 


Other facts brought out by the study 
show that the number of women in clerical 
occupations increased by two million. The 
number of secretaries, stenographers and 
typists alone rose by half-a-million. 

Women in all operative occupations in- 
creased from nearly one million to about 
three million. The largest increases were 
in apparel factories, electrical supply plants 
and laundries. 

The number 
reporters doubled. 
recorded in some technical occupations 
considered unusual for women, such as 
radio operators, athletes, sports instructors, 
surveyors and draftsmen. 

Women performing general household 
duties in private homes decreased by almost 
3,000. 


editors and 
were also 


of women 
Gains 


Job Prospects Improve 
For Older Women in U.K. 


A more favourable attitude towards 
older women workers is being shown by 
employers in the United Kingdom, accord- 
ing to Labour Minister Sir Walter 
Monckton. Speaking to the National 
Council of Women in London on April 17, 
he said it was becoming less frequent for 
employers to give an age when notifying 
vacancies. 
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“We know that nowadays many women 
return to employment in their forties and 
after having brought up their families. 
We are sometimes told that customers in 
the shops prefer younger women as shop 
assistants. We are told in the manufac- 
turing industries that older women lack the 
necessary dexterity, or stamina, or keen- 
ness of sight. But I think it is easy to 
exagzerate the difficulties and employers 
ought not to overlook the corresponding 
qua ities which older women can _ offer,” 
Sir Walter said. 


Three N.Y. Firms Grant 


il Paid Holideys Yearly 

Three New York firms provide 11 paid 
holidays for their employees, it is shown 
in a survey of collective agreements by the 
state Department of Labor. Most of the 
collective agreements studied were nego- 
tiated in December 1954 and January 1955 
and affected firms employing 50 or more 
workers. 

Seafarers and marine engineers in New 
York City were granted 49 days’ vacation 
after one year’s service under the terms 
of an agreement concluded in January with 
a local steamship company. In a similar 
agreement with the same company, masters, 
mates and pilots were granted 49 days’ 
vacation after one year’s employment. In 
both cases, the old agreements had pro- 
vided 42 days. 

In the 74 agreements signed in December, 
an average hourly wage increase of 6-2 
cents was provided. In 8 per cent of that 
month’s agreements, there was no provision 
for a general wage increase and in the 
remaining agreements, the average hourly 
increase amounted to 6:7 cents. 


N.Y. State Completes 
Welfare Plan Survey 


Three-quarters of New York 
industrial workers are protected by 
employer-financed welfare plans, it was 
indicated by a survey made public last 
month. 

The survey, said to be one of the most 
comprehensive ever undertaken in the 
health and pension field, took in 4,500,000 
workers in factories, offices and _ other 
establishments covered by the _ state’s 
Unemployment Insurance Act. 

Most of the welfare programs were 
established under union-management agree~ 
ments but some were the product of 
unilateral action by the employers. The 
larger a business establishment is, the 
survey showed, the more likely it is to 
provide benefits for its employees. 


State’s 
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The sharpest contrast between large and 
small employers was noted in connection 
with pension benefits. The survey showed 
that retirement programs covered only 14 
per cent of the workers in companies with 
fewer than 2,500 employees. 

Two-thirds of the State’s industrial work 
force get life imsurance through an 
employer-paid program; 60 per cent get 
hospital insurance; 58 per cent surgical 
benefits; 47 per cent pensions; 32 per cent 
medical insurance and an equal percentage 
accidental death insurance. 


Type of Plan 


Almost 2,500,000 employees are covered 
by plans providing hospital and surgical 
benefits, plus life insurance. Nearly 500,000 
have every type of protection covered in 
the survey. In individual industry groups, 
the proportion of coverings ranged from 96 
per cent in steel mills to 53 per cent in 
construction and 52 per cent in the service 
trades, 


1954 Operating Income 
Of Railways Down 39% 


A sharper drop in revenues than in 
expenses cut the net operating revenues of 
Canada’s 17 largest railways by more than 
29 per cent last year and operating income 
by more than 39 per cent, the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics has reported. 

Net operating revenues fell 9 per cent 
to $1,087,062,332 from $1,194,711,157 in 1953, 
mainly as a result of a $100,000,000 decrease 
in freight revenues to $865,570,274. Oper- 
ating expenses were reduced by about 7 
per cent to $1,013,914,299 from $1,091,518 ,257, 
with decreases of $39,000,000 to $473,530,776 
in transportation expenses and $26,000,000 
to $225,765,970 in maintenance of equip- 
ment. This left a net operating revenue 
of $73,148,033 versus $103,192,900 in 1953. 
Operating income amounted to $34,150,474 
versus $56,132,302. 

Revenue freight carried dropped more 
than 7 per cent to 156,739,694 tons last 
year, and freight ton miles fell nearly 11 
per cent to 58,053,053,000. The number of 
passengers decreased by slightly more than 
1 per cent to 28,188,777 and passenger 
miles by more than 4 per cent to 
2,857,872,000. 

The railways employed 184,469 versus 
199,937 in the preceding year, and the 
payroll amounted to $630,964,767 versus 
$691,519,990. 


N.Z. Concerned About 
Over-Full Employment 


In New Zealand at the beginning of 
1955 each unemployed person had a choice 
of 384 jobs. A year before he had only 
162 jobs to select from. 

Throughout the country there are only 
35 persons registered as “disengaged”—28 
men and seven women. Against this there 
are 13,450 notified vacancies—and many 
thousands more which employers have not 
bothered to report because it brings them 
little help. 

The largest city in the country, Auckland, 
has only three unemployed and 2,287 job 
vacancies notified. Wellington, the second 
largest city, did not have a single unem- 
ployment registration in 1954. 

The situation is causing concern in New 
Zealand. This was reflected at the annual 
conference of the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce. One speaker said: “I doubt if 
the extent of over-full employment is 
appreciated by the average person or even 
the average businessman. 


“At present we see every day the situa- 
tion of one employer bidding against 
another for staff. This is a luxury we 
cannot afford. The cost to our economy 
is too high.” 

Another said: “The cost of living is 
higher than ever because of conditions 
arising from over-full employment, includ- 
ing reduced work output and the bidding 
for labour. It has resulted in lessening of 
the margin of reward for skill and it has 
brought social problems through easy 
money for young people.” 

The Chambers of Commerce conference 
decided to recommend that the govern- 
ment re-examine its immigration policy 
and study proposals for employing the 
available labour to the best advantage. 


N.Y. Group Issues Study 
of Antigonish Movement 


The Student League for Industrial 
Democracy, New York, has recently pub- 
lished a booklet, The Quiet Revolution, 
which is a study of the Antigonish Move- 
ment which began at St. Francis Xavier 
University in Nova Scotia just after the 
First World War. 

The booklet forms part of the SLID’s 
educational program for increasing democ- 
racy in the economic, political and cultural 
spheres of life. The Student League for 
Industrial Democracy is one of the oldest 
campus political societies in the United 
States. 
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The Antigonish Movement is based on 
the building up of trade unions, co- 
operatives and study groups. It is first 
and foremost, the booklet states, an adult 
education movement. Its purpose is to 
build people, both individually and as part 
of a group, and to make them responsible 
and functioning citizens in the community. 

The opinion was expressed, in a review 
of the booklet, that the Antigonish Move- 
ment might well set a pattern which may 
some day be followed by missionaries 
throughout the world; it is a program 
which, the review said, could be effectively 
utilized in the fight against the tyrannies 
of Soviet imperialism and of poverty. 


Many Govt. Departments 
Joining PSI Medical Plan 


A pre-paid group medical services plan, 
whose schedule of rates paid to medical 
doctors for service to its subscribers is based 
on fees approved by the Ontario Medical 
Association, has enrolled members in 14 
federal government departments, including 
the Department of Labour. 

The plan, Physicians’ Services Incor- 
porated, is complementary to those cover- 
ing hospitalization expenses. Sponsored by 
the Ontario Medical Association, PSI 
covers expenses for medical treatment and 
services both in and out of _ hospital, 
including diagnosis, consultations, opera- 
tions, anaesthesia, inoculations and testing 
for eye glasses, but does not cover hospital 
charges. 


To be accepted for membership a group 
has to comprise 75 per cent of an organiza- 
tion’s payroll. 


At present, groups in the following goy- 
ernment departments have become PSI 
members: Agriculture, Insurance, National 
Revenue, Veterans Affairs, Trade and 
Commerce, Citizenship and Immigration, 
Mines and Surveys, Transport, and Labour. 
The following government boards and 
agencies have also joined PSI: Auditor 
General’s Office, Treasury Board, Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission, Defence 
Research Board and the Public Archives. 


PSI groups are also well represented in 
industry, labour unions and provincial and 
municipal corporations, e.g.: Ontario Hydro- 
Electric Power Commission, Bell Telephone, 
United Automobile Workers, General 
Motors and subsidiaries, Polymar Corpora- 
tion, Goodyear, Firestone, Ford, Abitibi 
Power & Paper, Imperial Oil, Ontario Civil 
Servants, Lever Bros., Canadian Industries 
Limited, Dow Chemical and many other 
large Ontario corporations. 
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India’s 5-Year Plan Aims 
To Increase Employment 


The twin objectives of India’s second 
Five Year Plan are to be the provision 
of new employment for ten to twelve 
million people and an annual increase of 
five per cent in the national income. This 
was disclosed at the National Development 
Council meeting in New Delhi on May 6. 

The meeting also approved the program 
to cover the whole of India with National 
Extension Service by the end of the plan 
period to bring half the rural population 
of India under Community Projects. 

India’s Prime Minister Nehru, addressing 
the council meeting, said that probably the 
most effective and most far-reaching project 
was the one relating to community develop- 
ment. 

Community Projects, he said, should be 
the focal centres of future planning so that 
they could push ahead with the second 
Plan in many ways, for example, in the 
field of village industries. They had to 
undertake a program of village and cottage 
industries on a big scale because of the 
need to provide employment and to pro- 
duce consumer goods. To achieve best 
results, they should balance large-scale 
production with cottage industries. 

A three-fold increase in welfare projects 
during the second Five Year Plan period, 
he said, had been decided on by the Central 
Social Welfare Board. 

The role of labour in the formulation of 
India’s second Five Year Plan was the 
main topic of the Indian Labour confer- 
ence held at Bombay in mid-May. 


Indian Labour Minister Khandubhar 
Desai, addressing the conference, said: 
“The ideal of establishing a socialistic 


pattern of society calls for greater creative 
effort and ungrudging sacrifice on part of 
the rich and much patience on part of the 
less fortunate.” 

There can be no sharing of wealth until 
wealth is created, he said. Socialism can- 
not, therefore, have any real meaning until 
the nation as a whole decides to produce 
more wealth. That is, he said, the crux of 
the whole problem. 

“One of the grave problems,” the Min- 
ister said, “that the Second Plan would be 
called upon to tackle was that of unem- 
ployment. Unless more vigorous measures 
were taken, the natural increase in labour 
force would get the better of India’s modest 
efforts to create employment. 

“T think,” he warned, “we should be most 


cautious about labour-saving machinery 
which sacrifices men at the altar of 
machines.” 


On strikes, he said: “In a democracy 
based on adult franchise, strikes and lock- 
outs have not only become outdated but 
are positively harmful for the very purpose 
for which they are used.’ He believed 
“that in a planned economy which we are 
following in this country, there should be 
no need for any strikes or lockouts and 
hence no justification for them”. 

The Minister said: “During the period 
of the second Five Year Plan great 
impetus should be given to process of 
mutual negotiation and of arbitration or 
adjudication.” 


Milton Gregg’s Portrait 
Given to N.B. University 


A portrait of the Hon. Milton F. Gregg, 
Minister of Labour, was presented to the 
University of New Brunswick at a ceremony 
on May 11. Mr. Gregg was President of 
the University from 1944 to 1947. 

Dr. Colin B. Mackay, UNB’s President 
now, portrait, was 
painted by Lilias Terrace Newton, well- 
known Canadian portraitist. 


received the which 


Proceedings of Parliament of Labour Interest 


April 25 
Unemployment Insurance 


When questioned concerning the Govern- 
*ment’s reply to the Canadian Congress of 
Labour request for extension to May 31 
of the period for payment of supple- 
mentary benefit, the Minister of Labour 
stated he had no reply to make other than 
that made immediately before the Easter 
recess, namely, that the whole matter had 
received exhaustive study, by both the 
Commission and the Government, and it 
had been decided to maintain the limiting 
dates of January 1-April 15. 

On April 26, the Minister of Labour 
moved the second reading of Bill No. 328, 
to amend and consolidate the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act. 


Debate on the Bill was resumed on 
May 9. 

Opposition to a reduction of the maximum 
benefit period from 51 to 30 weeks was 
voiced by Mrs. Ellen Fairclough (Hamilton 
West) and several other members. 


The question of permissible earnings was 
raised by Mrs. Fairclough, who said: 

I should like also to make some remarks 
with reference to permissible earnings. I 
hope that when we are in committee the 
Minister will be able to tell us just what 
type of thinking prompted the limitation 
on a man earning from $6 to $8 a week to 
earning more than an additional $2 a week 
while the man who receives $30 a week is 
to be allowed $13 a week in addition. Under 
the old Act and regardless of the benefit 
classification, a man was permitted to earn 
up to $2 a day, which frequently amounted 
to some $14 a week and in the majority of 
cases amounted to about $12 a week. 


Mrs. Fairclough expressed disappoint- 
ment that there was no provision for the 
appointment of a woman commissioner. 
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This, she felt, should be done even if it 
meant enlargement of the Commission by 
one person. She would also like to see 
women appointed to the advisory and 
national employment committees and to 
boards of referees. 


Elmore Philpott (Vancouver South) 
brought up the question of disqualification 
from benefit of pregnant women. Some 
of the most vexatious cases are those 
arising out of this disqualification, he said: 

It seems to me that when the Act was 
framed in the beginning there was some 
justification for this provision, but now that 
we have had 12 to 15 years’ experience of 
the legislation in operation we have learned 
enough to establish that to include pregnant 
women in the benefits of unemployment in- 
surance would not cause any undue drain on 
the finances of the country and would remove 
what I think is a great human grievance. 


Other criticisms concerned broadening of 
the coverage to include fishermen, farm 
workers, workers in lumbering and logging 
and hospital employees; the effect on 
retired persons of the shorter benefit 
period; inclusion of service personnel on 
a contributory basis; establishment of a 
higher category for employees in the top 
salaries group. 

The various points raised were noted by 
the Minister of Labour, who said there 
would be an _ opportunity for closer 
examination of the Bill when it goes before 
the Standing Committee on Industrial 
Relations. 

The Bill was then read the second time 
and referred to the Standing Committee on 
Industrial Relations. 
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April 27 
Five-day Week in Public Service 


Commencing June 1, 1955, the five-day 
40-hour week is to be extended to stationary 
engineers and firemen employed by the 
federal Government, the Secretary of State 
informed the member for Winnipeg North 
Centre, Stanley Knowles. 

Implementation of the five-day week, he 
further stated, will not be applicable to 
heating staffs in hospitals, convalescent 
institutions, establishments and _ services 
maintained to provide living accommoda- 
tion or furnish messing facilities, peniten- 
tiaries, farms, fish hatcheries and national 
parks, or in centres where general applica- 
tion of the five-day week has not been 
authorized. 


April 28 
Vocational Training 


When asked by Erhart Regier (Burnaby- 
Coquitlam) for assurance “that the federal 
Government is not planning to cease 
giving assistance to vocational training in 
Canada,” the Minister of Labour replied 
that this matter will be considered when 
his Department’s estimates are before the 
House. He added: 


I ean assure hon. members at once that 
the Government and the Department of 
Labour are at present continuing in the field 
of vocational training exactly as they have 
done in recent years. The only change that 
has occurred during the last 12 months has 
been that long-term agreements with the 
provinces have expired, but we are con- 
tinuing in exactly the same manner while 
consideration is being given concerning their 
renewal. 


April 29 
Unemployment Assistance 


Questioned by the member for Prince 
Albert, J. G. Diefenbaker, if the plan for 
unemployment assistance submitted to the 
federal-provincial conference as representing 
the point of view of the Government will 
go into effect only if accepted by all prov- 
inces, or whether it may be accepted by 
one or two provinces and not by others, 
the Prime Minister said: 


There has been no consideration given to 
the matter of whether it would be accepted 
by one or two and not by the others. It 
is a plan which is put forward in an effort 
to try not to distinguish between persons in 
need who might be considered by some as 
employable and by others as unemployable, 
and to have the same authorities dealing 
with all those in need regardless of whether 
they should be considered as employable or 
unemployable. It has not reached the point 
yet where an answer could be given to the 
hon. gentleman’s question. That would 
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depend upon the feeling of those attending 
the conference and representing all the 
provinces. 

“What is the Dominion’s attitude?” Mr. 
Diefenbaker inquired, to which the Prime 
Minister replied: 

The Dominion’s attitude is that it would 
like to see a system established and admin- 
istered by local authorities which would 
avoid the situation which has existed of 
saying this is one’s responsibility and that 
is another’s responsibility; to try to remove 
the inconvenience to the individual resulting 
from diverging views about the question of 
responsibility and have a concrete formula 
that where there was a real need help would 
be extended, and that it would not be the 
concern of the applicant as to who was going 
to provide ultimately what was paid to help 
him or in what proportion. 


May 3 
Industrial Status of Women 


Mrs. Ellen L. Fairclough asked the 
Minister of Labour if Government policy 
has changed in regard to the principle of 
equal pay for equal work and, if so, if 
it is the intention to introduce appropriate 
legislation this session. 

The Munister’s reply was that an 
announcement will be made if and when 
the Government changes its position. 


May 6 
Small Loans Act 


H. R. Argue, member for Assiniboia, 
moved the second reading of a Bill to 
amend the Small Loans Act. 

The Amendment, if passed, would have 
the effect of reducing the maximum interest 
rate that may be charged by small loan 
companies from two per cent to one per 
cent per month, and to make the maximum 
ceiling one per cent per month for the 
whole period over which the loan may be 
repaid. 


May 9 
Vocational Training Assistance in N.S. 


Questioned by S. R. Balecom (Halifax) 
as to the contribution made by the federal 
Government in 1954 towards vocational 
training in Nova Scotia, the Minister of 
Labour replied: 


Federal government contributions in respect 
of programs operated under the Vocational 
Training Act in Nova Scotia for the fiscal 
year 1953-54: Training of unemployed, 
$76,741.15; youth training, including student 
aid, $39,099.37; training for the armed 
forces, $5,917.63; training of workers for 
defence industries, $56,947.26; apprentice 
training, $47,312.60; assistance to vocational 
schools, annual allotment, $119,559.39; voca- 
tional correspondence courses, $309. Com- 
plete figures for fiscal year 1954-55 are not 
yet available. 


Jobs Created by Plant Expansion 
during First Quarter of 1955 


At least 8,000 new jobs created by manufacturing plant expansion in 
first quarter of 1955 compared with 11,000 in same period last year 


In the first quarter of 1955, less expan- 
sion was reported in Canadian manufac- 
turing industries than in the first quarter 
of 1954. This is in line with the trend 
of moderate yearly declines in expansion 
(including new plants, plant extensions and 
new rental facilities) in evidence since the 
peak in 1952. 


The plant expansion survey by the 
Economics and Research Branch of the 


Department of Labour indicates that new 
facilities requiring 8,000 workers had been 
confirmed during the first three months of 
this year, compared with 11,000 during the 
same period last year. Previous surveys 
have shown that more than half the new 
jobs to be created in the year are reported 
by the end of the first quarter. 

Although total requirements for staffing 
new facilities were smaller this year, two 
of the industries surveyed indicated higher 
requirements. Four, however, expected 
their requirements to be considerably 
smaller and the remainder estimated them 
at about the same figure as last year. 


Industrial Distribution 


The industrial distribution of new jobs 
so far in 1955, as in 1954, is broader than 
during 1952 and 1958, when 75 per cent 
resulted from expansion in four indus- 
tries: chemical products, electrical appa- 
ratus, iron and steel products and trans- 
portation equipment manufacturing. In 
1954 and the first quarter of 1955, these 
industries accounted for only about 40 per 
cent of the new jobs created. 

Slightly more new jobs are expected in 
the textile industry so far this year. 
Expansion has been limited in this indus- 
try in recent years because of market 
conditions for textile products. Synthetic 
textiles manufacturing, however, has 
expanded considerably and it is expected 
that at least one major expansion project 
will be completed in this segment of the 
textile industry in 1955. 

The transportation equipment indus- 
tries created more jobs through expansion 
between 1948 and 1954 than any other 
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industry group, largely because a number 
of the defence associated industries are 
included in this classification. Nearly 80 
per cent of the estimated 29,000 new jobs 
created in these industries during this 
period became available in 1952 and 1953, 
following the increase in defence expendi- 
tures occasioned by the outbreak of the 
Korean War. About 65 per cent of the 
expansion was in Ontario. 


At least 16,400 additional workers were 
required in this group of industries in 1952 
as the result of plant expansion, and 6,600 
in 1953. After defence expenditures levelled 
off, the number dropped sharply to 1,300 in 
1954. To date, at least 1,300 new jobs are 
reported for this year but most of these 
will be in the automobile industry. 

The electrical apparatus’ industry, 
another fast-growing industry, created at 


least- 15,000 new jobs between 1948 and 


1954. About half this total became avail- 
able during the period of high defence 


production. The survey indicates a sharp 
decline for 1955, only 400 new jobs being 
expected to date, compared with 1,600 at 
the same time last year. Much of the 
expansion in 1954 resulted from the rising 
level of sales of television sets. Although 
the sales have continued to rise, existing 
facilities have been made more adequate 
and the rate of expansion has diminished. 


Expansion is also decreasing in the iron 
and steel products industry. In the first 
quarter this year, 800 new jobs were 
reported, compared with 1,700 during the 
same period last year. Between 1948 and 
1954, this industry group created 18,400 new 
jobs, more than 7,000 of which became 
available in 1952 and 1953. Last year, 2,250 
new jobs were created despite a decline 
in employment of 10 per cent from the 
1953 level. It should be pointed out, how- 
ever, that on the average the new Jobs 
created in one year are the result of invest- 
ment in new plant facilities made the 
preceding year. The reduced level of 
investment for new facilities in 1954 is 
being reflected in the reduced requirements 
for additional workers this year. 
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Regional Distribution 


The regional distribution of new jobs also 
appears to be changing slightly. Expan- 
sion continues to be limited in the Atlantic 
region but the Quebec region in the first 
quarter this year accounted for 17 per cent 
of the new job total, compared with 22 per 
cent at the same time last year. Fifty-six 
per cent of the new jobs are in Ontario, 
compared with 48 per cent in 1954, and 
eight per cent are in the Prairie region, 
compared with 13 per cent last year. The 
Pacific region claims 14 per cent of the 
total so far, compared with 13 per cent in 
1954. 

Allowing for about a year’s lag between 
investment in new manufacturing facilities 
and their staffing, the quantity of new jobs 
created each year has reflected closely the 


general economic situation in Canada. 
Following the outbreak of the Korean War, 
many new facilities were required and it 
was between 1951 and 1953 that 56 per cent 
of the 128,000 new jobs created in the 
1948-1954 period became available. The 
slackening-off in economic activity after 
mid-1953 began showing up in the diminish- 
ing requirements for the staffing of new 
facilities in 1954 and is continuing to be 
reflected in the much lower new job total 
so far this year. It is still too early to 
determine what influence the recent pick-up 
in economic activity will have on expan- 
sion of manufacturing facilities this year. 
Even if a new burst of expansion does 
occur in 1955, the demand for workers 
to staff the new facilities will not be felt 
until 1956. 


13" Annual Conference of the 
Personnel Association of Toronto 


Government economist forecasts future business prospects and problems 
and TLC President outlines the aims and ideals of Canadian workers 


Canada’s economic growth will be some- 
what slower than it has been in recent 
years and recessionary influences, if and 
when they appear, will be more difficult to 
deal with than they have been in the post- 
war period, O. J. Firestone, Economic 
Adviser to the Department of Trade and 
Commerce, told the 13th annual conference 
of the Personnel Association of Toronto, 
held in that city April 21 to 22. 

Another speaker at the conference whose 
remarks are of interest to labour was 
Claude Jodoin, President of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada. Mr. Jodoin 
told the meeting about his organization’s 
goals and suggested that the corporations 
represented at the conference co-operate 
with labour in trying to have the Canadian 
workers’ ideals realized. Other prominent 
speakers were L. A. Forsyth, President of 
Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation Ltd., 
who spoke on energy and the power 
deriving from it, and Jules J. Justin, of 
Presentations of Canada Limited, whose 
address was titled “How to Arbitrate the 
Grievance Case”. 


O. J. Firestone 


Mr. Firestone pointed out several factors 
which he believed would contribute to a 
reduced economic growth 
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in the next. 


several years compared with the period 
1945-53. These included: the absence of 
any backlogs of unfilled civilian orders 
sufficiently large to keep industry going for 
several months, the reduced effect of 
rearmament as “a particularly stimulating 
force in the Canadian economy assuming 
no world. war or no further deterioration 
in international relations”, a slower rate of 
population growth and family formation 
and increased external and internal com- 
petition for Canadian industry from foreign 
producers. 


Mr. Firestone said he had “great con- 
fidence in the ability of the Canadian 
economy to continue on its road of 
expansion” but added that “if we are 
realistic enough we have to admit that we 
are likely to face greater difficulties in 
achieving continuing economic expansion 
over the next several years than we did 
face for most of the post-war period”. 


Turning to the “decade that will follow”, 
Mr. Firestone indicated several factors that 
“Suggest a more rapid rate of expansion”. 
Among these, he cited the higher rate of 
population growth and family formation 
expected in the mid-sixties arising from the 
record number of children born during the 
war and in the immediate post-war period. 
The government economist said that more 


families and more children “will have the 
effect of increasing significantly the size of 
the domestic market, from baby carriages 
to motor cars, from new homes to added 
school and hospital facilities”. 

Turning to the problem of adjustments 


Canadian industry must now meet, Mr. . 


Firestone suggested the following: develop- 
ment of measures designed to stabilize farm 
income and to facilitate exports of farm 
machinery on credit “where the risk factors 
encountered are reasonable”; tighter anti- 
dumping regulations in such industries as 
textiles and electrical equipment; “the 
concerted efforts’ of management and 
labour to cut costs, increase efficiency, 
create new designs and develop new 
markets; and the “growing realization” of 
business and labour that increased costs 
cannot be passed on to the consumers at 
all times. 

Noting that unemployment increased in 
1954 when both the foreign and _ the 
domestic markets contracted as the labour 
force and the economy’s productive capacity 
expanded, Mr. Firestone said that as long 
as markets kept on expanding “in line 
with our increasing capacity to produce,” 
a continuing high level of employment can 
be achieved without being accompanied by 
any relative rise in the level of unem- 
ployment. 

The problem of increasing our markets 
as our productive capacity expands “is the 
challenge Canadians are facing,” Mr. Fire- 
stone said. He added that in this country 
many projects are necessary which can 
absorb this increasing productivity. Among 
these he cited housing, roads, schools, 
hospitals, the preservation and develop- 
ment of our natural resources, transporta- 
tion facilities and assistance to “less 
fortunate” countries. 

Expressing the opinion that business 
prospects for 1955 are encouraging, Mr. 
Firestone concluded by stating that “a 
slowing down in the rate of economic 
expansion does not necessarily mean an 
increase in unemployment. It can bring 
a decline in unemployment if sensible 
policies are pursued and the national and 
international climate is favourable”. 


Claude Jodoin 


Suggesting that corporations work with 
labour in trying to have the ideals of 
workers in Canada realized, Claude Jodoin, 
President of the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada, outlined to delegates the 
various goals sought by the TLC. He pointed 
out that the Congress, representing more 


_than 600,000 workers, was the largest single 


organized group of producers and the largest 
single group of consumers in the country. 

In the field of social security, the TLC 
seeks a government subsidized contributory 
national health insurance scheme, low- 
rental housing and slum clearance, the TLC 
head said. 

Supporting the goal of an increased 
population for Canada, Mr. Jodoin called 
for planned immigration and the establish- 
ment of an immigration commission repre- 
sentative of management, labour and 
government. He said “immigration that is 
not planned and bears no relation to 
national development needs causes only 
harm to the newcomer and to those who 
are already here and especially to those 
out of a job or on short time”. The TLC 
President called for a restriction on all 
immigration during the winter and off- 
season months. 

In the field of labour relations Mr. 
Jodoin urged amendment of the British 
North America Act so that the provisions 
of the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act would be applicable in 
all provinces, the mandatory check-off of 
union dues when proper authorization is 
made by the recognized bargaining agent, 
and the inclusion of federal government 
employees under the labour code with the 
right to bargain collectively. 

Enactment by Parliament of a Bill of 
Rights, guaranteeing freedom of speech, 
freedom of religion, freedom of press and 
other means of communication, the right 
of lawful assembly, association and organi- 
zation, freedom from interference with 
private life, home, family or correspond- 
ence, freedom from arbitrary arrest or 
detention and the right to be informed of 
any charges that may be made against an 
individual, was urged by Mr. Jodoin. He 
said that the Congress holds that these 
rights should be enjoyed by every citizen 
of Canada, without any distinction based 
on race, religion or sex. 

Among the other Congress objectives out- 
lined by the President were :— 

Appointment of a Prices Spreads Com- 
mittee to inquire into all factors affecting 
the retail prices of food, clothing and 
other household goods. 

Availability of federal financial aid to all 
provinces. 

Nationalization of public utilities. 

Adequate protection against the dumping 
of goods in Canada. 

Government encouragement of and 
assistance in the development of natural 
resources. 

An immediate program of public works. 


(Continued on page 652) 
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From The Labour Gazette, June 1905 


50 Years Ago This Month 


Lever Brothers introduce retirement and death benefit plan financed 


solely by employer for employees with 15 years’ service--on January 1, 
1905. Payments could stop to persons “addicted to intemperance” 


A retirement and death benefit plan, 
financed solely by the employer and 
covering all male and female workers and 
the widows and children of deceased 
employees, was introduced on January 1, 
1905, by Lever Brothers Limited, Toronto. 
An article in the June 1905 issue of 
Tue Lasour Gazette describes the scheme. 

Canadian employees of the firm were not 
immediately eligible for benefits from the 
fund as operations in Canada had been 
established for only five years and pay- 
ments were to be made only to those with 
15 or more years’ service. 

Under the provisions of the fund, every 
employee retiring after at least 15 years’ 
service at age 65 if a male, and 55 if a 
female, was to receive a yearly pension 
equal to 1-60th of his last year’s salary or 
wages multiplied by the number of years’ 
service, including the period before the 
establishment of the fund, but not to 
exceed $1,500 a year. Thus the worker 
receiving $500 a year who retired at age 
65 after 30 years’ service was paid a yearly 
pension of $250. 

On the death of an employee after at 
least 15 years’ service, or on the death of 
a retired worker, the trustees of the 
pension fund were entitled to pay to the 
widow a yearly allowance of 1-120th of 
the deceased’s salary multiplied by the 
number of years’ service, and to each 
surviving child under 17 (but not exceed- 
ing five in number) one-fifth of the widow’s 
allowance. Thus, the widow of a deceased 
employee (whether or not retired) who 
had 30 years’ service and earned $500 per 
annum was eligible to receive an annual 
allowance for herself of $125 and $25 for 
each child. 

The plan also made _ provision for 
employees who were forced to retire 
through injury or ill-health and the widows 
and surviving children of any such workers 
who were retired because of conditions 
beyond their control were also provided 
for in the scheme. 

One of the pension fund clauses empow- 
ered the trustees to stop payments “to 
persons addicted to intemperance or guilty 
of improper conduct, or to persons who 
have received compensation under the 
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Employers’ Liability or Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Acts, unless the trustees shall 
consider such compensation inadequate”. 

Another clause stated that “the right of 
the company to deal with their employees 
is to remain unfettered and the establish- 
ment of the fund is not to be regarded as 
relieving employees of their duty to 
provide for old age or incapacity or for 
those dependent on them, as their means 
may permit”. 

May registered one of the smallest 
number of labour disputes of the year and 
in no part of the country were industrial 
conditions “seriously affected by them for 
more than a few days’, the GaAzEeTTE 
reported in its monthly appraisal of the 
industrial scene. The Gazerrp said that a 
noticeable feature was the decline in the 
number of serious disputes in the building 
trades, only three having been reported in 
existence as against 12 in May 1904. 

The total number of disputes in existence 
during May was 12 compared with 11 in 
April and 31 in May 1904. About 32 
establishments and 557 workerS were 
directly affected and about 15 firms and 166 
employees indirectly affected. Including 
one dispute which began before May 1, 
there were in all 49 firms and 868 workers 
affected directly and indirectly by trade 
disputes during the month, the GazerTE 
reported. 

The approximate loss of time to employees 
during the month was estimated at 10,100 
working days, an increase of 950 compared 
with the previous month but a decrease of 
22,958 compared with May 1904. 

Meat price increases in numerous locali- 
ties in Ontario and Quebec were reported 
in the monthly review of the cost of living 
in the country. The price of bread also 
increased in certain areas, e.g., from three 
to four cents a loaf in Guelph, Ont. Farm 
produce continued to remain firm in price 
while the wholesale price of sugar and rice 
declined in a large portion of the country. 


Housing was reported to still be very 
difficult for workers to obtain, particu- 
larly in Moncton, N.B. The shortage was 
reported unimproved in Toronto, Hamilton, 
Galt and other Ontario municipalities. 
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International 


Director-General’s Annual Report 


ILO Director-General David A. Morse raises questions for discussion 
at Organization’s 38th Conference this month, reports that increasing 
acceptance of unions results in improved co-operation in some places 


New industrial problems likely to result 
from further technological developments in 
industry and a recommendation that an 
international discussion be held on ways 
and means to create a more effective 
relationship between workers and employers 
were prominent features of the annual 
report of the International Labour Organi- 
zation’s Director-General, David A. Morse. 
Mr. Morse’s report raises questions for 
delegates to discuss at the Organization’s 
38th conference in Geneva this month. 
The Conference opened June 1. 

The Minister of Labour, Hon. Milton F. 
Gregg, is attending the Conference and 
Canada is represented by the following 
delegation :— 

Government Members: A. H. Brown, 
Deputy Minister of Labour, Government 
Delegate and Head of the Delegation; 
Paul Goulet, Assistant to the Deputy 
Minister and Director of the ILO Branch, 
Department of Labour, Government Dele- 
gate; Hector Allard, Canadian Permanent 
Delegate to the European Office of the 
United Nations, Alternate Government 
Delegate; and Ian Campbell, National 
Co-ordinator, Civilian Rehabilitation 
Branch, Department of Labour; C. R. 
Ford, Assistant Director, Canadian Voca- 
tional Training Branch, Department of 
Labour; and Dr. J. W. Willard, Director, 
Research Division, Department of National 
Health and Welfare, all Advisers to the 
Government Delegates. 

Worker Members: Andrew YV. Cooper, 
Executive Board Member, United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners of America 


(AFL-TLC), Worker Delegate; John 
Brady, United Automobile Workers of 
America (CIO-CCL); S.-M. Hodgson, 


Vice-president, District No. 1, International 
Woodworkers of America (CIO-CCL); 
J. G. McLean, Member, National Legis- 
lative Committee (Canada), International 
Railway Brotherhood; Jean Marchand, 
General Secretary, Canadian and Catholic 
Confederation of Labour; and Albert 
Mayer, President, Saskatchewan Civil 
Service Association, all Advisers to the 
Worker Delegate. 


Employer Members: A. W. 
Vice-president and Secretary, Canadian 
Westinghouse Co., Limited, Employer 
Delegate; G. C. Bernard, Manager, Ontario 
Division, Canadian Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tor fe Jeet A. General Secretary, 
Railway Canada; §. M. 
Gossage, Assistant Manager (Personnel), 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company; J. 
Arthur Lapres, Assistant to the President, 


Campbell, 


Brass, 
Association of 


H. J. O’Connelt Co., Limited; W. J. 
MeNally, Manager, Policy Department, 


Canadian Chamber of Commerce, Repre- 
sentative of the Employers’ Committee on 
the ILO; all Advisers to the Employer 
Delegate. 

Mr. F. J. McKendy of the Economics 
and Research Branch, Department of 
Labour, is Secretary to the Delegation 
while Hon. A. E. Skaling, Minister of 
Labour, New Brunswick, is accompanying 
the Canadian delegation as an observer. 


The Report 


Referring to the increasing growth and 
development of industry, Mr. Morse said: 
“Many of the skilled crafts of the past are 
declining in relative importance as new 
opportunities—especially for white-collar 
workers, technicians, supervisors and engi- 
neers—are opening up.” He added that 
though 60 per cent of the world’s ponula- 
tion still earns its living from hunting, 
fishing and agriculture, from two-thirds to 
four-fifths of the workers in the more 
advanced countries are now engaged in 
non-agricultural occupations. 

The Director-General said that he did 
not feel that good industrial relations could 
be attained through legislation alone but 
depended in the long run on the efforts 
of the two most interested parties—the 
workers and the employers. In this con- 
nection he said: 

Widening recognition that rising produc- 
tivity is essential for raising standards of 
material prosperity has been responsible for 
a perceptible shift of emphasis in labour- 
management relations towards “collective 
thinking rather than conflicting bargaining”. 
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For in the last analysis efforts to develop 
higher productivity depend very largely on 
improved co-operation within industry 
between management and the _ various 
categories of workers concerned and their 
organizations. 

This is perhaps the most urgent and 
important single area requiring joint 
endeavour in the years to come. 


Referring to predictions that a second 
industrial revolution is beginning, Mr. 
Morse took note of the introduction to 
industry of machines that operate factories 
and which are controlled very largely by 
automatic means. 


“Improved technology and changes in 
social outlook are giving us,” Mr. Morse 
said, “the possibility of raising our sights. 
Yet I am often struck by the singular lack 
of interest in the social and human 
problems of industry combined with 
uncertainty as to what might be done 
about them”. He declared that, to some 
extent, political tension and economic 
stability have tended to divert attention 
from social and labour problems. But, he 
continued: 

I am persuaded that the only sound 
approach is rather to focus attention on 
these problems as one fundamental cause of 
instability and tension and to redouble 
efforts to meet them with foresight, under- 
standing and efficiency, and with a particular 
emphasis on _ strengthening the human 
foundations for good teamwork within in- 
dustry and for the increased production and 
productivity which must underlie any lasting 
improvements in labour and social standards. 


Referring to the United States and, to 
a lesser degree, many European countries, 
Mr. Morse pointed to the growth of a 
salary-earning class in the service indus- 
tries and of white-collar jobs in manu- 
facturing and suggested that this contains 
“a good part of the answer to those who 
fear that machines take the bread out of 
men’s mouths”. 


Continuing his appraisal of the growth 
of a class of technicians in industry, the 
ILO official cited the United States, where 
the size of the foreman group had in- 
creased by 60 per cent between 1940 and 
1950, and Sweden, where the number of 
salaried employees has increased five-fold 
between 1915 and 1950. 


In view of the more complicated pro- 
cesses now being introduced into industry 
and the need for more specialized and 
highly trained workers, Mr. Morse empha- 
sized the necessity for a well-educated 
labour force. In this instance he mentioned 
the use of vocational guidance services and 
aptitude testing. These, he said, were being 
used in such countries as Brazil, Greece, 
Israel and Indonesia which were in the 
process of becoming industrialized. 

Mr. Morse said that about half the 
ILO’s total technical assistance program is 
made up of projects aimed at helping 
governments to develop or improve facili- 
ties in the youth training field. He added: 
“The continuing demand for new skills 


seems to make certain types of skill 
shortage a continuing and _ world-wide 
problem”. 


Turning to labour-relations, the Director- 
General said that in certain countries 
opposition to the growth of trade unions 
is becoming “increasingly rare”. He con- 
tinued: “There has been an equally signifi- 
cant evolution in the attitude of trade 
unions, manifested by an increased concern 
for the national economic health and by 
an increasing comprehension of the need 
for greater industrial productivity as a 
condition for continuous social progress. 
This modification of outlook on the part 
of the wage-earners has tended to 
widen the area of concerted action with 
employers”. 

Reiterating his opinion that good indus- 
trial relations cannot be attained through 
legislation alone, Mr. Morse called for 
more study on the “human problems in 
industry”. He said that as industrialization 
proceeds, workers and productive opera- 
tions will tend to be concentrated in 
relatively larger units and that as the 


contribution of each individual becomes ~ 


more specialized and limited, contacts with 
management and often with trade unions 
will become more remote, more formal and 
more impersonal. 

Mr. Morse stressed the particular needs 
of the underdeveloped countries, in most 
of which, he said, “the human factors in 
the industrialization process are still far 
from being adequately recognized”. 


Personnel Association of Toronto 
(Continued from page 649) 
At the annual election of officers, 


Gordon F. Harrison was elected President. 
Mr. Harrison is Director of the Industrial 
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Relations Department of the John Inglis 
Co. Limited and English Electric Company 
of Canada Limited. 


TEAMWORK 
in INDUSTRY 


Both management and labour at the firm 


of John Wyeth & Brother (Canada) 
Limited in Walkerville, Ont., believe that 
labour-management committees are vital to 
business. Raymond Meredith, President of 
Local 368, United Gas, Coke and Chemical 
Workers of America (CIO), the bargaining 
agent, said :— 

“Employee-management 
vital necessity to business. There is a gap 
between labour and management, apart 
from the signed working agreement, that 
requires attention. 

“Any employee-management committee 
works outside the union contract, although 
it is important that a union officer be a 
part of this committee. Members consist 
of elected plant employees representing the 
many departments of the company. 
Participation in these groups gives them 
a feeling of being vital to plant operation, 
and the harmonious relationship thus 
created is amazing.” 

Speaking for management, Gordon Gray, 
President and General Manager of the firm, 
said :— 

“The Jabour-management group in the 
Wyeth organization is known as our opera- 
tional committee. It was formed and 
began its activities back in February 1944. 
We are intensely proud of all the people 
who have served so well in its activities 
during the past 11 years to produce its fine 
record of accomplishments. 

“The efforts of the group are widely 
diversified, but each phase is considered 
very important. Certainly many of the 
results are not measurable in cold dollars 
and cents, but they are strikingly apparent 
in the warmth of ever-improving morale 
and human relations—the priceless assets 
of any industrial organization.” 

* * * 

Writing in the Casco Kernel, employee 
publication of the Canada Starch Com- 
pany, Limited, Cardinal, Ont., Cecil 
Crowder, an official of Local 483, Retail, 
Wholesale and Department Store Union 
(CIO-CCL) has said that plant safety 
depends on teamwork. 

The labour-management committee at 
the Canada Starch plant has been doing 
excellent work, especially in the field of 


groups are a 


safety, and Mr. Crowder’s statement pro- 
vides an example of the importance of 
safety to the man on the job. He said 
in part:— 

“Tt is part of our Cardinal tradition to 
work together, to help the other fellow 


out. You can call it teamwork, being a 
good neighbour, sportsmanship, or the 


buddy system—but it is the way we get 
things done smoothly and quickly. 

“Teamwork keeps production high at the 
plant. In fact, it is teamwork—between 
employees and management—that has 
pushed production in the nation to an all- 
time high. Well, teamwork prevents acci- 
dents, too. Teamwork for safety can push 
accidents down to an all-time low. All we 
have to do is think of the other fellow’s 
safety as well as our own. It is just a 
matter of good citizenship and good 
sportsmanship.” 

* x * 

“Third Dimension,” a dramatized broad- 
cast on labour-management co-operation, 
was recently presented as a feature of 
“Cross Section”, a CBC program on topics 
of general public interest. This presenta- 
tion was the second over a Canadian radio 
network. 

The drama was originally written and 
produced under the auspices of the Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service in 
March 1953. Response to the broadcast was 
widespread. 

A commentary by a staff member of the 
Labour-Management Co-operation Service 
followed the dramatized portion of the 
broadcast. The plot revolved around a 
newspaper man with a rather cynical 
approach to co-operation in industry. He 
draws an assignment to investigate joint 
consultation in a plant and in the course 
of his interviews learns why and how 
labour and management work together. 

The story describes an incident relating 
to a problem which had threatened the 
firm’s existence and the solution found to 
the problem through co-operation. Through 
meeting and talking with representatives of 
labour and management and hearing their 
views, he finds that his ready-made opinions 
on labour-management relations are wrong. 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Production Committees (LMPCs) is 


encouraged and assisted by the Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service, In- 
dustrial Relations Branch, Department 
of Labour. 


In addition to field repre- 
sentatives located in key industrial 
centres, who are available to help both 
managements and trade unions set up 
LMPCs, the Service provides publicity 
aids in the form of booklets, films and 
posters. 
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Industrial 


Relations 


and Conciliation 


Certification and Other Proceedings before 


the Canada 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for two days during April. The Board 
issued six certificates designating bargain- 
ing agents, ordered two representation 
votes, and allowed the withdrawal of one 
application for certification. During the 
month, the Board received two applications 
for certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men on behalf of a unit of conductors 
employed by the Midland Railway Com- 
pany of Manitoba, Winnipeg, in _ its 
passenger and freight train service (L.G., 
March, p. 298). 


2. National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians on behalf of 


a unit of technical employees of the 
Western Ontario Broadcasting Co. Ltd., 


Windsor, Ont., employed at Station CIKXLW 
and CKLW-TV (L.G., March, p. 298). 

3. International Association of Bridge, 
Structural and Ornamental Iron Workers, 
Local 720, on behalf of a unit of 
employees classified as rigger employed by 
Dutton-Mannix Companies Ltd. at Nisutlin 
Bay at Mile 803.5 on the Alaska High- 
Wie dee (IC ADT. aD), 

4. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers 
on behalf of a unit of marine engineers, 
below the rank of chief engineer, employed 
aboard vessels operated by the Canadian 
National Railways in its Newfoundland 
Steamship Service (L.G., April, p. 425). 

5. St. Maurice District Radio Employees’ 
Union on behalf of a unit of employees 
of Shawinigan Falls Broadeasting Co. Ltd., 
employed at Radio Station CKSM, 
Shawinigan Falls, excluding the general 
manager, chief engineer, accountant and 
program director and announcer from the 
bargaining unit (L.G., May, p. 541). 


6. National Association of Marine Engi- 
neers of Canada, Inc., on behalf of a unit 
of marine engineers employed by The 
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Labour Relations Board 


Packers Steamship Company Limited, 
Vancouver, while the vessels of the com- 
pany are engaged in freighting operations 
(L.G., May, p. 541). 


Representation Votes Ordered 


1. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, applicant, and 
Lake Shore Lines Ltd., Lachine, Que., 
respondent (SS Jsland King IT) (L.G., Sept. 
1954, p. 1280). 

2. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 
applicant, and Algoma Central and Hudson 
Bay Railway Company, Sault Ste. Marie, 
Ont., respondent, and Order of Railway 
Conductors and Brakemen, intervener (L.G., 
May, p. 541). The names of the applicant 
and intervener will appear on the ballot. 


Application for Certification Withdrawn 


Saguenay and Lake St. John Telephone 
Employees’ National Syndicate, applicant, 
and The Bell Telephone Company of 
Canada, respondent (L.G., May, p. 541). 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. International Association of Bridge, 
Structural and Ornamental Iron Works, 
Local 97, on behalf of a unit of structural 
iron workers employed by Edgar Bickerton 
Bridge and Structural Steel Erectors Ltd., 
Vancouver, on the project located at Mile 
897, Lewes River, Y.T., and elsewhere in 
the Yukon Territory (Investigating Officer: 
D. 8. Tysoe). 

2. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, on behalf of a 
unit of unlicensed employees of the St. 
Charles Transportation Co. Ltd., Quebec 
(Investigating Officer: C. E. Poirier). 


This section covers proceedings under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, involving the admin- 
istrative services of the Minister of 
the Canada Labour Relations 
and the Industrial Relations 


Labour, 
Board 
Branch of the Department. 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During April, the Munister 
conciliation officers to deal 
following disputes :— 

1. Shipping Federation of British 
Columbia, Vancouver, and Local 509, Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s and Warehouse- 


appointed 
with the 


men’s Union (Conciliation Officer: G. R. 
Currie). 
2. Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, 


Chalk River, and Local 165, American 
Federation of Electrical Engineers (Con- 
ciliation Officer: H. Perkins). 


Scope and Administration of Industrial 


Conciliation services under the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act are provided by the Minister 
of Labour through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch. The branch also acts as 
the administrative arm of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board in matters under 
the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 
1003, which became effective in March, 
1944, and repealed the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, which had been 
in force from 1907 until superseded by 
the Wartime Regulations in 1944. Deci- 
sions, orders and certifications given 
under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime 


Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, ship- 


ping, interprovincial railways, canals, 
telegraphs, interprovineial and interna- 
tional steamship lines and ferries, aero- 
dromes and air transportation, radio 
broadcasting stations and works declared 
by Parliament to be for the general 
advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if 
they so desire; may enact similar legis- 
lation for application to industries 
within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with 
the federal Government for the admin- 
istration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is 
directly responsible for the appointment 
of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, 
and Industrial Inquiry Commissions con- 
cerning complaints that the Act has been 
violated or that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively, and for applications 
for consent to prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 


Settlements Reported by Conciliation Officers 


1. Transit Tankers and Terminals 
Limited, Montreal, Que., and Canadian 
Merchant Service Guild, Inc. (Conciliation 
Officer: R. Trépanier) (L.G., Dec. 1954, 
De liaaye 

2. Macdonald Hotel (Canadian National 
Railways), Edmonton, and Local Union 
No. 857, International Union of Operating 
Engineers (Conciliation Officer: G. R. 
Currie) (L.G., Feb., p. 170). 

3. Ogilvie Flour Mills Company Limited, 
Winnipeg, and Local 520, United Packing- 


Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the cer- 
tification of bargaining agents, the writ- 
ing of provisions—for incorporation into 
collective agreements—fixing a procedure 
for the final settlement of disputes con- 
cerning the meaning or violation of such 
agreements and the investigation of com- 
plaints referred to it by the minister that 
a party has failed to bargain collectively 
and to make every reasonable effort to 
conclude a collective agreement. 

Copies of the Industrial. Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regula- 
tions made under the Act, and the Rules 
of Procedure of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board are available upon 
request to the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two_ headings: 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings 
before the Canada Labour Relations 
Board, and (2) Conciliation and other 
Proceedings before the Minister of 
Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the 
Department of Labour are stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax, and St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. The territory of 
two officers resident in Vancouver com- 
prises British Columbia, Alberta and the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories; two 
officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
and Northwestern Ontario; three officers 
resident in Toronto confine their activi- 
ties to Ontario; three officers in Mont- 
real are assigned to the province of 
Quebec, and a total of three officers 
resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Department, in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. 
The headquarters of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch and the Director of 
Industrial Relations and staff are situated 
in Ottawa. 
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house Workers of America (Conciliation 
Officer: J. S. Gunn) (L.G., May, p. 541). 

4. Shipping Federation of Canada, Inc., 
Montreal, and Local 1657, International 
Longshoremen’s Association (Checkers) 
(Conciliation Officer: R. Trépanier) (L.G., 
May, p. 541). 


Conciliation Board Reports Received 


During April, the Minister received the 
reports of the following Boards of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation which he had 
established :— 

1. Prince Edward Hotel (Canadian 
National Railways), Brandon, Man., and 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers 
(L.G., March, p. 300). The text of the 
report is reproduced below. 

2. Fort Garry Hotel (Canadian National 
Railways), Winnipeg, and Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees and 
Other Transport Workers (L.G., March, 
p. 300). The text of the report is repro- 
duced below. 


Strike Action Following Board Procedure 


1. Anticosti Shipping Company, Mont- 
real, and Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District (L.G., 
Dec. 1954, p. 1725). 


2. Lakehead Terminal Elevators Associa- 
tion representing elevator companies at 
Fort William and Port Arthur and Local 
650, Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees (L.G., Feb., p. 172). 


Industrial Inquiry Commission Appointed 


In April, the Minister appointed Eric G. 
Taylor, Toronto, as an Industrial Inquiry 
Commission to mediate the issue in dispute 
between the Lakehead Terminal Elevators 
Association representing elevator companies 
at Fort William and Port Arthur, and 
Local 650, Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees (see above). A settlement of 
the dispute was reached on April 20. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Prince Edward Hotel, Brandon, Man. 


and 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees and 


Other Transport Workers 


The Board of Conciliation, comprised of 
Thomas McGregor, the union’s nominee, 
H. G. H. Smith, QC, the company’s 
nominee, and T. W. Laidlaw, QC, Chair- 
man, submits herein its report in the above 
dispute. 

In accordance with the provisions of 
Article 22 of the current collective agree- 
ment with respect to rates of pay, due 
notice was served by the union on the 
management of the Prince Edward Hotel 
‘to revise the agreement to provide for: 
“a 15 per cent increase in wages of all 
employees covered by the _ collective 
agreement”. 

The Board was sworn in on January 27, 
1955, and had hardly completed arrange- 
ments for the hearing of the parties in 
the dispute when we were advised that the 
hotel had been sold and that the need for 
the Board no longer existed. The Board 
convened a final meeting at which the 
representatives of the parties made state- 
ments which indicated that there were no 
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During April, the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation established 
to deal with a dispute between the Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Railway Employees 
and Other Transport Workers and the 
Prince Edward Hotel, Brandon, Man. 
(Canadian National Railways). 

The Board was under the chairmanship 
of Thomas W. Laidlaw, QC, Winnipeg, 
who was appointed by the Minister on 
the joint recommendation of the other 
two members, H. G. H. Smith, QC, and 
T. McGregor, both of Winnipeg, nominees 
of the company and union respectively. 

The text of the report is reproduced 
below. 


further matters to be dealt with by the 
Board and so we report. 
Dated at Winnipeg, this 7th day of 
April 1955. 
(Sgd.) T. W. Latwiaw, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) T. McGrecor, 
Member. 
(Sgd.) H. G. H. Smirx, 
Member. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Fort Garry Hotel, Winnipeg 
and 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees and 


Other Transport Workers 


The Board of Conciliation, comprised of 
Thomas McGregor, the union’s nominee, 
H. G. H. Smith, QC, the company’s 
nominee, and T. W. Laidlaw, QC, Chair- 
man, submits herein its report. 


Terms of Reference 


In accordance with the provisions of 
Article 22 of the current collective agree- 
ment between the parties with respect to 
rates of pay, notice was served by the 
union on the management of the Fort 
Garry Hotel under date of August 10, 1954, 
of its desire to revise the agreement to 
provide for: “a 15 per cent increase in 
wages of all employees covered by the 
collective agreement.” 

The said agreement runs for a period of 
two years from August 1, 1958, subject to 
the right to re-open by either party subse- 
quent to August 1, 1954, for the negotia- 
tion of wages rates only. Negotiations were 
carried on from September 8, 1954, to 
December 2, 1954, without success. On the 
latter date the Department of Labour 
informed the parties that a Board of 
Conciliation had been established to deal 
with the dispute. 

The hotel management definitely takes 
the position that the Fort Garry Hotel 
employees should not be treated the same 
in matters relating to wages as are the 
railway employees of the Canadian 
National. It submits that there is no 
comparability or connections between hotel 
work and railway work and the effect of 
common ownership of railway and hotel 
properties is completely irrelevant. 

The union on the other hand claims that 
pay adjustments for employees in railway 
hotels should at least keep pace with those 
in the railway service. 


Background 


Early in 1950 the union requested a 
general wage increase of 10 cents per hour 
and a five-day, forty-hour work week for 
railway and hotel employees. Negotiations 
were unsuccessful and a Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation was appointed 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Justice J. O. 
Wilson. In a majority report it is stated 
in part as follows: 


During April, the Minister of Labour 
received the unanimous report of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established to deal with the dispute 
between the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees and Other Transport 
Workers and the Fort Garry Hotel, 
Winnipeg (Canadian National Railways). 

The Board was under the chairmanship 
of Thomas W. Laidlaw, QC, Winnipeg, 
who was appointed by the Minister on 
the joint recommendation of the other 
two members, H. G. H. Smith, QC, and 
T. McGregor, both of Winnipeg, nominees 
of the company and union respectively. 

The text of the report is reproduced 
below. 


The Canadian National Railways argue 
that, although the wages and working con- 
ditions of hotel employees are referred to 
us for consideration, along with the wages 
and working conditions of their other 
employees, they should be considered sepa- 
rately, and that a separate ruling should be 
made in respect of them. 

We think this right. Hotel work has no 
connection with or comparability with rail- 
way work. The wages and working condi- 
tions of railway hotel employees are properly 
comparable with those of other hotel 
employees. 

The fact that a railway company, rather 
than another company, owns a hotel does 
not change its character or the nature of 
the various classes of work performed in it. 
To classify hotel employees as railworkers 
is entirely artificial. They have nothing to 
do with the operation of a railway. 


Later on Mr. Justice R. L. Kellock was 
named to arbitrate the dispute. On 
December 18, 1950, the learned Judge 
expressed himself in part as follows: 


The hotel industry, being a_ separate 
industry from that of the operation of a 
railway, mere common ownership cannot, in 
my opinion, bring about any identity between 
the two. To accept such a principle would 
mean that a railway acquiring a coal mine, 
for example, because it conceives there will 
be some advantages through its ownership of 


-the mine, would be obliged to increase or 


decrease the wages of the coal miners with 
every increase or decrease in the wages of the 
railway employees proper, or vice-versa, not- 
withstanding that the considerations dictat- 
ing a particular change in the case of the 
one were not present in the other. I do not 
think such a principle can stand examina- 
tion and I am therefore unable to accept it. 
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Accordingly Mr. Justice Kellock, in his 
award of December 18, 1950, granted the 
railway employees 3 cents per hour in- 
crease in wage rates in addition to the 4 
cents awarded by Parliament under the 
Maintenance of Railway Operation Act, a 
forty-hour work week, and a_ two-year 
contract. In contrast with this his award 
granted to the employees of the Fort Garry 
Hotel no increase in rates of pay beyond 
that awarded by Parliament, no reduction 
in hours of work and a one-year contract. 

A Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion under the chairmanship of Mr. Justice 
J. D. Hyndman considered the question of 
hours of work and wages of employees in 
the Chateau Laurier, Ottawa, and the 
following is an extract from the report 
dated March 12. 1952: 


A good deal has been said about the 


CNR system as including its hotels and 
advertising it as such, and therefore, the 
hotel employees should be regarded as rail- 
way employees and treated in exactly the 
same manner. In my view, a hotel is a hotel, 
whether owned privately or by a railway 
company, or other corporation. The fact that 
the hotel system is mentioned in general 
advertising by the railway does not change 
the fact that it is still an hotel and operated 
as such. 

The same question came before Mr. 
Justice Kellock, and after considering the 
evidence which was substantially similar to 
that before us, he concluded quite definitely 
that the hotel employees had not established 
a case for an increase.... He proceeded on 
the principle that in considering wages any 
industry must be compared to another or 
others of the same nature. This principle I 
think is sound and just. 


The union built a strong case for the 
hotel employees but in the face of the 
findings in two conciliation boards and the 
award in the arbitration, this Board has 
come to the conclusion that no useful 
purpose will be served by re-opening the 
railway hotel issue. 

The result has been that since 1950 the 
hotel employees have been treated as a 
separate bargaining unit and it is on this 
basis that the present dispute is being 
considered. 


Result 


Following the union’s rejection of the 
report of the 1950 Board and the subse- 
quent strike, the hotel employees by virtue 
of the Maintenance of Railway Operation 
Act received a wage increase of 4 cents 
per hour. Under that Act provision was 
made for further negotiations regarding an 
increase in excess of 4 cents per hour and 
the application of a forty-hour work week 
and failing agreement, for the appointment 
of an arbitrator. The arbitrator’s award 
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to which reference has already been made, 
while granting to railway employees an 
increase of 3 cents per hour in excess of 
the 4 cents already granted and a forty- 
hour work week and a two-year contract. 
denied the request of the Fort Garry Hotel 
employees for additional compensation and 
a forty-hour work week. 

In 1952 a complete review of the wage 
structure of the Fort Garry Hotel was 
undertaken. No over-all increase was 
fortheoming but monthly rates in certain 
classifications were increased. Effective 
August 1, 1953, certain classifications were 
again increased. Effective November 1, 
1953, the forty-hour work week was 
adopted. According to the company the 
adjustments increased average hourly earn- 
ings from -774 in 1951 to 1-012 in 1954, 
but again no general increases, either on an 
hourly or a salary basis, were put into 
effect. 


Agreement 


On December 12, 1953, a new collective 
agreement was entered into by the parties 
with rates of pay effective August 1, 1953. 
Article 22 provides that it be in effect for 
a period of two years from August 1, 1953, 
but may be reopened by either party 
subsequent to August 1, 1954, but only for 
the purpose of negotiating wage rates pro- 
vided sixty days’ notice is given in writing 
to that effect any time after June 1, 1954. 
Notice was duly given by the union and 
negotiations were carried on without an 
agreement being reached. The union’s posi- 
tion is summarized on page 14 of its 
submission as follows: 

1. There has been no general increase since 
1950. 


2. Wage rates in the hotel industry 
generally have increased on the average 
across Canada by 20 per cent between 


October 1950 and October 1953. 


3. The real wages of these employees have 
been substantially reduced by the rise in 
prices of consumer goods and services in 1950 
and 1951 and have been kept at a reduced 
purchasing power. 


4. The wage changes have not kept pace 
with those paid to fellow employees on the 
railway of the parent company. 


5. The Fort Garry Hotel is in a superior 
position in terms of hotel services and 
facilities and its employees. should’ be 
entitled to rates of pay commensurate with 
the qualifications required of them in the 
circumstances. 


6. The hotel business in Winnipeg has 
shown improvements in 1951 and 1952 over 
1950. 


The hotel management dealt with the 
union’s submissions in the rebuttal state- 
ment dated February 28, 1955. In para- 
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graph 22 of the rebuttal, the management 
summarizes its claims with respect to the 
union: 


1. That management has shown the 
employees have enjoyed substantial increases 
since 1950. 

2. That the average hourly wage earnings 
of the employees have been increased by 
30-7 per cent since 1950. 

3. That the average real hourly earnings 
of the employees have increased by more 
than 18 per cent since the settlement in 
1950. 


4. That official tribunals, chairman of 
conciliation boards and arbitrators have 
consistently held that the movement of 


wages of railway employees is not a suitable 
criterion for the determination of wages for 
hotel employees. 

5. That the financial and competitive 
position of the Fort Garry Hotel does not 
warrant any enhancement of the already 
preferred position of the Fort Garry 
employees in the matter of wages. 

6. That the Fort Garry has not shared 
fully in the upward trend in hotel business 
in Winnipeg. 


The breaking off of the relationship 
between railway and hotel employees in so 
far as wage rates are concerned has reacted 
unfavourably upon the hotel employees’ 
bargaining position and the differential 
between the two groups has widened con- 
siderably since 1950. While we sympathize 
with the hotel employees’ viewpoint it is 
most unlikely that the differential can be 
eliminated either in whole or in part. 

Both sides have been most helpful in 
the presentation of material bearing upon 
the matters in dispute. They included 
references to the Dominion Bureau _ of 
Statistics. It was urged on behalf of 
management that the railway hotels were 
on a competitive basis with other hotels 
in the province and wage rates in the Fort 
Garry should be related to provincial 
standards. The Board has come to the 
conclusion however that the railway hotels 
in Manitoba are in a class by themselves 
when it comes to comparing their economic 
status. They not only cater to the needs 
of a transient section of the public engaged 
in commercial pursuits but are also adver- 
tised internationally in an appeal to the 
tourist and vacation seeker. 

Collective bargaining is designed primarily 
to meet the respective needs of employer 
and employee so that labour’s natural 
desire to work under favourable conditions 
and to achieve a better standard of living 
may be attained; management’s right to 
conduct its business efficiently and in keep- 
ing with the economic realities of the 
industry in which it is engaged; and the 
over-all interests of the Canadian people. 
It is conceded that these are abstract prin- 
ciples difficult to apply and that there is 


no hard and fast rule for arriving at an 
equitable basis for the establishment of 
adequate wage rates. 

The Board members from the beginning 
of these proceedings recognized that the 
wage scale for hotel employees was 
materially lower than that of industry as 
a whole. It also recognized the necessity 
for some adjustment in the over-all picture 
which would enable them to meet the 
standard of living in this province. We do 
not consider that the employer’s ability to 
pay is an issue here. 

It is not our intention to examine in 
any detail the statistics which have been 
made available to us. There has been no 
general wage increase since August 1950. 
There have been adjustments however 
during the four-year period which affect 
some 33 per cent of the employees involved 
in the present dispute. 

In 1950 employees in the hotel and 
restaurant classification in Canada worked 
43-5 hours per week for 64-5 cents per 
hour, or an average weekly wage of $28.06. 
In 1953 the average hours worked per week 
was 42-7, an hourly rate of 77-8 cents or 
a weekly wage of $33.22. In 1954 the work 
week was down to 41-5 hours and the 
average hourly earnings had increased to 
82-7 cents or an average weekly wage of 
$34.22. 

According to THe Lasour GaAzeTTE 
(February 1955, page 227) the average 
weekly wage for Canada as of November 1, 
1954, was $59.80 per week, while that of 
Manitoba was $5745 per week, and 
Winnipeg $54.67 per week. The difference 
between the dominion and the provincial 
average and that of the Fort Garry Hotel 
is so marked that it needs no further 
comment. The Board’s problem is_ to 
determine what adjustment, if any, should 
be made to the present wage structure of 
the employees of the Fort Garry. It has 
found considerable difficulty in reaching 
unanimity on the part of its members. It 
is satisfied that the wage level of the 
affected employees is low in comparison 
with the general level of wages in the 
province. In the earlier stages of our 
discussions, Mr. Smith, the company’s 
nominee, took a very strong stand against 
any increase in the present rates. He 
however appreciates the difficulties that 
will confront both the company and its 
employees if this Board fails to reach a 
unanimous recommendation. The Chair- 
man is also indebted to the assistance 
which he received from Mr. McGregor, the 
employees’ representative. 
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After prolonged discussion, 1t was agreed 
that both the company and the union could 
justify the positions taken. The Board 
appreciates the difficulties in trying to 
reconcile the divergent points of view. In 
an effort to do so, however, it recom- 
mends that basic wage rates be increased 
3 per cent effective April 1, 1955. 


Dated at Winnipeg, this 7th day of 
April 1955. 
(Sgd.) T. W. Lawiaw, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) T. McGrecor, 
Member. 


(Sgd.) H. G. H. Smirx, 
Member. 


Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1 
Releases Decision in Case No. 656 


The Canadian Railway Board of Adjust- 
ment No. 1 has released its decision in a 
case heard March 8, 1955. 

The dispute concerned the claim of an 
engineer for 230 miles because he was not 
called to operate an electrically actuated 
rotary snowplough. 

The dispute is summarized below. 

Case No. 656—Dispute between the 
Canadian Pacific Railway (Pacific Region) 
and the Brotherhood of Locomotiwe Engi- 
neers concerning an engineer's claim for 
mileage. 

On February 18, 1954, a snowplough unit 
was sent a distance of 40 miles over 
mountainous territory. The rotary plough 
was connected to a diesel unit which 
supplied the power for the motor only and 
was propelled by a locomotive. 

Instructions had been issued by the 
Company not to call an engineer to operate 
electrically actuated rotary snowploughs. 
The Brotherhood argued that an engineer 
should have been called, in accordance with 
Article 11(a) of the Schedule, which reads: 
“Wherever electric or other power is in- 
stalled as a substitute for steam, locomotive 
engineers will have the preference for posi- 
tion as engineer or motorman.” 

The employees also referred to two 
other Articles which they argued contem- 
plated the employment of a locomotive 
engineer on motive power propelling snow- 
ploughs and on rotary snowploughs because 
they established the rates of pay for engi- 
neers so employed. 

The Brotherhood argued, too, that 
windows and control valves in the rotary 
plough are all on the right (engineer’s) 
side, “which indicates observation of signals 
is expected from the operator of the 
rotary”. 

The Company contended that locomotive 
engineers originally were called for rotary 
snowplough service because of the simi- 
larity in operation between a steam loco- 
motive and a steam-driven rotary. It was 
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convenient to call engine crews and the 
rate was set accordingly but “there is 
nothing in the agreement to indicate that 
this was a mandatory understanding”. The 
rate was set in the Articles referred to for 
locomotive engineers “when and if called” 
for snowplough service but “this clause does 
not imply that an engineer must be used,” 
the Company declared. 


There is no such similarity in electrically 
driven rotaries, the Company pointed out, 
and because rotary service is always 
emergency service, it is to the Company’s 
interest to assign employees and officers to 
this service who have been specially trained 
and who would be available at all times. 
In the case of locomotive engineers, it 
continued, all men on the district list would 
have to be trained because of district 
seniority agreements, in order to guarantee 
that the locomotive engineers first called 
would have an understanding of the oper- 
ation of these units. 


In the coupling of a diesel unit to a 
rotary, the Company argued, the leads from 
the main generator of the diesel must be 
disconnected from the traction motors and 
coupled to the rotary to supply it with 
power. The “consist” (the rotary and the 
diesel) therefore becomes immobile and is 
only subject to movement by another 
source of motive power, it explained. 


This, the Company argued, was entirely 
similar to snowploughs, spreaders, auxiliary 
cranes, ditchers, pile drivers, etce., which are 
handled ahead of locomotives and some 
of which are equipped with automatic 
air brake controls and not in the care 
of locomotive engineers. The Company 
pointed out that the rotary used at the 
time was equipped with an air whistle, 
similar to those used on snowploughs, for 
transmitting signals between the operator 
of the rotary and the locomotive engineer 
controlling the pushing unit. 


(Continued on page 666) 
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Collective Agreements 


Statutory Holiday Provisions 


Almost 95 per cent of collective agreements in survey provided jfor 
observance of statutory holidays; about 82 per cent granted pay for 
some or all of the holidays observed when no work done on those days 


A continuing increase in the number of 
paid statutory holidays provided by collec- 
tive agreement in Canadian industry was 
indicated by a survey of a sample of agree- 
ments in all industries* completed recently 
by the Economics and Research Branch. 


Of 951 agreements in effect in January 
1955 that were examined in this study, 
nearly 95 per cent provided for the observ- 
ance of statutory holidays, and about 82 
per cent granted pay for some or all of 
the holidays observed when no work is 
done on those days. In a similar survey 
made early in 1952, while the proportion 
of agreements which provided for observ- 
ance of statutory holidays was almost 
exactly the same as in the present survey, 
the proportion which allowed paid holidays 
was only about 72 per cent of the total. 

Besides the increase in the number of 
agreements which allowed paid holidays, 
there was an increase in the number of 
days paid for. While in 1952 only about 
30 per cent of the agreements provided for 
eight or more paid holidays a year, in the 
present survey the proportion had increased 
to 50 per cent. 

A summary of the main provisions regard- 
ing holidays, with and without pay when 
not worked, is given in Table 1; and details 
as to the number of holidays allowed are 
set out in Table 2(a), (b) and (c). 

Of the small proportion of agreements 
which do not provide for statutory holi- 
days, nearly half cover the railway running 


*This analysis is based on 951 collective agreements 
in the 1000-agreement sample used for analytical 
purposes, The remaining 49 agreements were out 
of date at the time the article was prepared. 


trades employees, and about a third affect 
some of the employees in other industries 
in which the nature of the work presents 
difficulties in the granting of holidays, 
including fishing, air transport, inter-urban 
buses, fire-fighting and theatres. In the 
few remaining cases the lack of any men- 
tion of holidays in the agreement does not 
necessarily indicate that holidays are not in 
fact granted. 

Rates of pay for work done on paid 
and unpaid statutory holidays are given in 
Table 3. For work on unpaid holidays 
time and a half is the commonest rate, 
being found in more than half of the agree- 
ments which mention rates for work on 
such days. Double time, however, is only 
a little less common. 

Tor work on paid holidays, double time 
is the rate given in a little less than 45 
per cent of the agreements giving rates 
for such work; while 35 per cent of these 
agreements mention double time and a 
half. Other rates, such as time and a 
half or triple time, appear comparatively 
infrequently. 

Paid holidays falling on Saturday, 
Sunday or alternative day off.—The ques- 
tion of what special provisions, if any, are 
made for paid holidays falling on a Satur- 
day, Sunday or alternative day off was 
reviewed; the results are set out in tables 4, 
5 and 6. 

When a statutory holiday falls on 
Sunday, the following Monday is usually 
proclaimed as the legal day of observance. 
Nevertheless, 454 agreements (60 per cent 
of the agreements providing for paid holi- 
days) make speeial provision for holidays 
falling on Sunday. Of these, 272 agree- 
ments provide that the holiday will be 


TABLE 1.—PROVISIONS FOR STATUTORY HOLIDAYS IN A SAMPLE 


OF 951 AGREEMENTS 
Number Per cent | Number of| Per cent 
Provision fe) of Workers te) 
Agreements| Total Covered Total 

Agreements providing for statutory holidays: 
aera BUORUCLEN GE SILC TOTES Cit sien ie chai eliyils oisls Dhsi8)y10!e Wiel aco, 0)<.0:0c0:016in 0 642 67-5 437,910 59-1 
SUPT POOLE ALC TOT iets Gee clogs (a airsn ninsiefs.gioie a'o,0 acai ssereiaiiayns 140 14-8 185, 383 25-4 
OSD SO SSCUR Gyn eS SR A ee ee ea 115 12-0 70,539 9-2 
Agreements not providing for statutory holidays.................5 54 5+7 47,084 6+3 
BD atpe rere WOU a at ehh o ip alo v,cldaivie aie a oo0.0.aleioceiais.cte ace 951 100-0 740,916 100-0 
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TABLE 2.—NUMBER OF STATUTORY HOLIDAYS OBSERVED 
(a) Under agreements in which all observed holidays are paid for when not worked 


Number of 

Number of Holidays jopehe " Workers 

Agreements! Govered 
Three or leaps gum eedies 6s +s aa graft CF FUR lays obiyeha Sh Rhatlee.« Has’ ein aa estes, Meats mec ENT a 4 20,456 
POU 5s, SE ACUBEE s Aia’s ayes o-cte bestia aSiG n-searare ebb ets all Eka an mk ke rere Rn ee ec 13 13,315 
BU Ve ha Sede Meee shan «a wip 9.5 se 50-00 ww nctas einer Be piace taratata, ach oun a cep ce ecient aa oem 18 16, 058 
RSE AS. SMG a eo asec in ols betes oO Ser ile MLAB Ry OPE me ete nn One ee Ee, a, eae 54 45,215 
SO Ver Prt Wl ssn «soln uscie die eb bt RERA s Aplote s Lawes Gpebteteeted - » caakeig gale aie Mela tae ie teen eer 87 78, 060 
1 ry 9 6) RORY ee Ae a Pe a et ey eae te a Sy Oy SR ote RR RA. SAR Soa wo tess i= 294 167, 224 
INNO 20 ise cee oe cans wide tye CDOS Be a aie o NR NOARE « Utah «> c cee ay ao Mra eth: Saar 111 63,492 
Ot a hh i ee 2 Ae ene a ee ee eS ee Ee 45 25, 552 
Number of days vary for different groups of employees................0000000cceeeeeeeeees 5 4,138 
Houdays' mentioned, but number notietated 2.4 Vp s souk... . .. Taadedeet tu feo eee els aeee 11 4,400 
4 Ws) =: oo Re en, ee ek tee AR ee 642 437,910 


(b) Under agreements in which some of the observed holidays are paid for when not worked 


| 
Number of 
: ae Number of 
Number of Holidays Agreements Ee 
Three unpaid holidays or less combined with: 
MATING: STIR YE OP TORS 6 Bok Ghee moda d Ka a ie Aen ded oc ea kok ab ale Saeehiis Mii e hies o ak 8 24, 243 
5 “s a ee 2 27 63, 648 
6 fe vi: es 15 51,961 
7 Ky Me oe 17 6, 662 
8 a a = 17 9,494 
9 “e “ “ce 1 101 
4 paid holidays or less 10 3,166 
5 % cS xe 7 2,251 
7 “ “ “ 1 35 
Five, six or seven unpaid holidays combined with: 
A Haid holidaws OrJesse cs sie acc ces osiciene Seren sige aclelsttis ade C Oto Cate ane one Ca Pe T 13 5,599 
5 fs v “Sabet od hsv gopt s Shea «= Aa ee So HSL > Se ase oe ene aie 3 3,630 
6 se 7 pee eh es a eee eae EI REE 4: 2 360 
fi = SLACNS, SP ESAMAS TSE, 0, Sa PRES, «oc ee irs a exh a Cea: 1 125 
Eight or more unpaid holidays combined with: 
A paidtholidays, or lessy jqeeccidasa sec eae oleae IE OE charts +25) REPRE SF eS ora tees 4 1,410 
Unpaid holidays mentioned but number not stated combined with: 
A paid holidays’ or less... 5:22 26 am ~a:sfeus < 5 « Gtererteene aes cold cae ee ee ee Ree ee 3 587 
5 5 = Fe ha ace Heder de Paes «VLR, ge dicts bia sleio'e, ME RIOR are oe eae Dae ence anata 1 97 
6 £ ” ES Oe AO a EN ye SEN es See SRE TS OC a Bae he 2 4,990 
8 % iy ee ave in Oo, dg kin wraseseset. © ee aie eee « AEC cals ote SoM RORT TINT acme a ere ERTS 6 6, 870 
9 . S FNS omghy Gas Tepes la eie ae NOTO MS CUE Bile ecg) ois Men RIN tne ens aie rm nue ean ed 2 154 
Totals .% acaes cic site Balsie sta. a.a'ua maid ears gare anibiale vs ait Sie eee eee aie tea eee eas 140 185, 383 
(c) Under agreements in which no holidays are paid for when not worked 
Number of 
. Number of 
Number of Holida. orkers 
ys Agreements] GoVered 
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observed on another day or paid for, but 
182 agreements indicate that the holiday 
will not be paid for* (Table 5). ; 
With the growing prevalence of the five- 
day week, the problem of a holiday falling 
on a Saturday is now dealt with in 314 
agreements (40 per cent of the agreements 


*This is not always clearly stated. Many of the 
agreements which have been classified in this study 
as not allowing pay for holidays which fall on 
Saturday, Sunday or alternative day off, do not 
actually mention Saturday, Sunday or other rest 
day. Often-they merely state in general terms that 
holidays will be paid for only if they fall within 
the regularly scheduled work week, or on a day on 
which the employee would otherwise have been 
scheduled to work. 


providing for paid holidays in this sample). 
In the majority of these the holiday is not 
paid for if it falls on a Saturday; under 
certain other agreements, the holiday is 
paid for, another day off substituted or 
some other arrangement made (Table 4). 

In cases where some employees regularly 
work on Saturdays and Sundays but have 
an alternative day or days off in the week, 
the question of a holiday falling on an 
employee’s regular day off is mentioned in 
288 agreements. Under the majority of 
these, the holiday is not paid for. In other 
instances, the holiday is paid for 
or another day off is allowed (Table 6). 


however, 


| 
| 


TABLE 3.—RATES OF PAY FOR WORK PERFORMED ON STATUTORY HOLIDAYS* 
On Holidays Paid for | On Holidays Not Paid 
When Not Worked for When Not Worked 
Rate of Pay 
. J 2) 
(Multiple of Regular Rate) Naber of a of Niue ban-ot Number of 
Agreements Fe uaett Agreements Gotaed 
LANG Toy Te Ske Te Sie Sg ne me Saat Sa ae a hee Ae bf” § ee OS ee eee 7 6,584 
NEE Oe IMD Reh AP arse ca calciaers og hoe Suia celeh Hanes SOORS 24 7,025 123 154,123 
TLC) SE eee Stet WR Fe NK delow cincee onde es Mpath< i'd» = ae 312 304, 054 100 59, 152 
SDAP CLG ANCE Sy AIF cect Ser. as sagleraciara cto ++,d bea toes aaywiy 250 205, 263-0 | icy. sive t 
FUT oA, wee BLE SOROS Da ages een, Pee Oe Aion ys ae 29 RO Eee ee Se, eee ee 
TSS CRN CaM nS CaS a Ae i tne aaltepet al aig? Saka ae eRe) % aed, 29 i Ee SA ene ae ey ee. 
Time.and @ bali plus another Gay Off. .........-sccck ccs cs sescwiemne’e 13 S.040> 4h wt. 4. oes. a 
Wariods rates and arrangomentay 0. 6... 64 feat Dell d es ccs sews ve 61 40,219 8 7,496 
But Pene eanOntIONAd.... och. Hts Be. Pads. Eke PS foie idditénc.s chleas 64 27,467 17 28,567 


* In addition to those mentioned in this table there are eight agreements covering 22,252 workers in which pre- 
mium rates for work on holidays vary for different sections, occupations or localities. 


TABLE 4.—PROVISIONS REGARDING PAID HOLIDAYS WHICH FALL ON A 
SATURDAY WHERE A FIVE-DAY WEEK IS IN EFFECT 


Number of 
MA Number of ; 
Provision ‘Agreements bh fa deve 

Holiday Observed On TOllOWwIne MONGBY. .f 8) .6 cise s poms os on eieb ecisia ceicieis slgasic epee cineeas 4 9, 664 
Holiday observed on another day, or another day off allowed ; 9 7,225 
Holiday to be observed on any other publicly proclaimed day. . rv. 61 38, 566 
Teel Cir Tha ih (0: gine el ae Gt SE a i er | EG 32 35,981 
POTearrAnwemOneesae e eeet RFR a Mths). Boe Se Se Persie cin hie Deale lean Soa Baas ac pele’ vies 13 19,055 
Holiday not paid for 192 120, 954 
Pec tainureT EE RUNGI DEO MIR LONE ye cabot ton 4 Aeiaid ~ a, <yaye eden chal ce sieragei sid ote oats ak = 314 231, 445 


TABLE 5.—PROVISIONS REGARDING PAID HOLIDAYS WHICH FALL ON ASUNDAY 


a 


Number of 
pik Number of if 
Provision Agreements ae 3 

Holiday BOY SAO OLA EIS NL ODA <5 wich Giess. os v.ois sie «4c tinio= AG RNNVION as Wale «ete GREW vac <a 85 76, 123 
Holiday observed on another day, or aicibied day rp BLICENT OL MMR AG» theirs cetentee ans, tsSseteos 9 3,422 
Holiday observed on any other publicly proclaimed day.............00 60. c ce cee cece eee 134 129,365 
PERUSLACESA A ADSNCE LOM MEN 55s PATER IO TS at So nN Dice Dees o's « igthde Fd ete maps oven oo be pines 28 25, 892 
CihiGr arcangomoente Fe, oa Eis 3% hima depts ngs 16 24,905 
Holiday not paid for ; 182 116, 054 
454 375, 761 


Totals with such provisions 
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TABLE 6.—PROVISIONS REGARDING 
PAID HOLIDAYS WHICH FALL ON AN 
EMPLOYEE’S REGULAR DAY OFF 


(Other than Saturday or Sunday). 


Provision p pesca nt “Workers 
Another day off allowed....... 34 21,607 
Holiday paid for.............. 64 87,118 
Other arrangements........... 9 20, 884 
Holiday not paid for......... 181 114, 824 
Totals with such provisions 288 244, 433 

| 


The following are examples of some of 
the clauses mentioned above: 


i 


In the event one of the above Statutory 
Holidays falls on Sunday, the following 
Monday will be observed as the Statutory 
Holiday. 

i II 


If the holiday falls on Saturday, eligible 
employees shall receive holiday pay, pro- 
vided they have worked the last preceding 
scheduled work day within the work week 
in which the holiday falls, and the next 
succeeding work day in the following week. 


It 


For purposes of clarification, if any of the 
designated holidays falls on a Saturday, the 
parties agree that no pay shall be due to 
the employees for said holiday. 


IV 


Although the said agreement states that 
no pay shall be given for a holiday falling 
on Saturday, it is understood and agreed 
that should legislation be passed by the 
Government changing the dates of holidays 
falling on a Saturday to the Monday of the 
following week that the said holiday shall 
be paid for. 


Vv 


Should an employee be absent from work 
on New Year’s Day, Good Friday [etce.], it 
is the intention of this Agreement that under 
certain conditions his pay for the week in 
which such day falls should not be reduced 
by reason of such absence. Should there- 
fore an employee be absent from work on 
any such day he shall be paid at what would 
have been his applicable hourly rate for 
time so lost by him from his regular work 
on that day, provided that he shall not be 
so paid...(c) if such holiday is his regular 
day off. 


Conditions of eligibility for pay for 
paid holidays.—Usually the right to pay 
for a paid holiday is subject to certain 
conditions. The commonest of these is 
that an employee must have worked the 
day before and the day after the holiday. 
As Table 7 shows, this stipulation was con- 
tained in 393 agreements, which is approxi- 
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mately half of those which mention paid 
holidays. A certain length of service, vary- 
ing from 30 days to as long as one year, 
is another common condition. A _ third 
condition fairly often met with is one 
which requires the employee to have per- 
formed a certain minimum amount of 
work during a stated period in which the 
holiday occurs. The following are examples 
of clauses laying down such conditions: 


I 


All permanent hourly-rated employees who 
are not required to work on the following 
seven statutory holidays ............-. shall 
receive eight hours straight time pay for 
these seven holidays, subject to the following 
conditions: 

(a) Provided the employee has worked his 
scheduled work day on both the employee’s 
working day preceding and the employee’s 
working day following such holiday. 


If the employee is absent from work with- 
out leave from the management on either of 
such days, he shall not receive pay for such 
holiday.... 


(b) Provided the employee is actively 
employed sometime during the week of the 
holiday. 


II 


All employees, upon completing two 
months’ continuous service, who work the 
complete scheduled hours on the work-day 
immediately before and on the work-day 
immediately after each of the above-named 
holidays, shall receive pay at their current 
rates for: eight hours if the holiday falls 
on a Monday to Friday inclusive. 


Ill 


A member of the Union must work not 
less than sixteen hours on the week when 
the Legal Holiday falls to be entitled to be 
paid for this day. 

Another condition often mentioned, but 
not tabulated, is that an employee shall 
forfeit his right to holiday pay if he is 
ordered to work on the holiday and does 
not do so. 


Particular Days Observed.—Table 8 lists 
the numbers of agreements, with numbers 
of workers covered, that provide for the 
observance of particular days; i.e. New 
Year’s Day, Christmas, and so on. The holi- 
days covered by the description “Various 
religious holidays” in the table are the 
Epiphany, Ascension Day, All Saints, and 
the Immaculate Conception. The agree- 
ments mentioning these days apply in the 
province of Quebec. The item “Other 
days” includes various days which are 
mentioned occasionally, such as Easter 
Monday, the day after New Year’s Day, 
the union’s picnic day, and some which are 
evidently popular local holidays. 


TABLE 7.—AGREEMENTS STIPULATING SERVICE REQUIREMENTS 
FOR PAID HOLIDAYS 


I Number o 

Provision Neohe vf Workers 

gba Covered 

Conditions for entitlement to pay for paid holidays: 

Employee must work the day before and the day after the holiday...................-.005- 393 315,585 
Only employees with seniority entitled to pay......sccccccrccesccvversccccuccccccvivecceces 61 44,482 
SU ON AITO LEAH GEL GUL GANO Ue oes eats volo oe vw atie'e w Baise 5s ore Sicindn db didlo .piaigia 0 «opine da.inaels 60 71,504 
60 days’ el PM OREBR MORWIOD ino Md iaite cdaayes se GA WE cis echecventaccacnenesscsaveeveeres 11 3,202 
AUN OF O MONCH y DE Nb WOGRE BOTVIOR. x .. o/o.0:d'csialaialeleee s'snataiau Bikes s e Sa'ecns eed nee bieieas 39 24,475 
180 days’ or 6 months’ SOPTICN Sen ae Vitec SENG aioe ce aE voc noc n cede Vs masta vo eribccnsescac’e 17 4,623 
NCeIEM a CE THUS aS Pa, Dati a anaes. che Meigs.d dip pGie 645.0 b4.ca tna venaees cd wee Sesebeles 8 8,413 
RG ee DER THN OF BEN VRNOL 10 RS city oc Gin Mice sigs oSOAS Ten e's nh: sas pinata deen CR eS Sa edaape'es 14 10,011 
Various service requirements during a stated period within which the holiday occurs....... 87 77, 840 
Pay for holiday reduced for absence during week in which holiday occurs................... 9 11,951 


TABLE 8.—STATUTORY HOLIDAYS OBSERVED: 


PARTICULAR DAYS 


With P. Without Pay ¥ 
When Not Worked When Not Worked Totals 
Holiday Number {| Number | Number | Number | Number | Number 
of of of of of 

Agree- | Workers | Agree- | Workers | Agree- | Workers 

ments Covered} ments | Covered| ments | Covered 
INGWAY CGF 8 DOB Silicate, HALE Gs « Sad ticle » Pelbbiald.e Sus 695 474,408 117 101,788 812 576, 196 
NORRIE RSCERO Ee Wailea a ri Mal eattiins > soe adnee os o's 604 393, 507 126 106, 888 730 500, 395 
ACARI CEURTOIIB) LIARTs B54 Oe sds Ailsa. a dis's.cboe.ss oe ee 515 | 357,755 89 57,309 604 415, 064 
Sé: John: the -Bantish Way is .iscisid ick «os ade diner ads 110 77,581 29 19,109 139 96, 690 
DARTS LY ees I ls de Bio's cle aed ola'e.ies 636 | 443,081 138 109, 666 774 552,747 
EA DIONEHOUCE YW, Serta fete lec cies cullen eeg es. <eiiucs 225 154, 532 42 34, 641 267 189,173 
UCR ORY eit oot hie ti is ad Ns Mepis UE Sa 709 533,784 116 64,399 825 598, 183 
MP BDESGEUING LAU MMe cut Be ae a cond etic one nm dus 566 | 399,198 110 71,944 676 471,142 
HLAMOMOIANGS LGW succtec oeis « ees deen cde deleaie te 215 126,716 59 39, 054 274 165,770 
ME TITEN USSG LID Yc ac care y.aemn stale eae atk aio 0, 640s of aa die's aiatk 703 531,711 113 77,265 816 608,976 
Boring Rieti ack ewes Sea eats ie ade cede craw ye dave 134 48,670 50 59,753 184 108, 423 
Various religious holidays. 73 48,903 48 32,691 121 82,726 
Ciber days... Ci sc7 assis 103 | 127,826 27 16,277 132 144,331 
Additional holidays as proclaimed. . 50 18,010 22 18, 669 72 36, 679 
Holidays observed, but days not named. . 45 69, 292 33 66, 223 79 135,944 


* In addition there are 28 agreements covering 49,021 workers in which days named as holidays vary for different 


sections, occupations or localities. 


Welfare Provisions in Construction Agreements 


For the purpose of replying to a ques- 
tionnaire from the International Labour 
Organization, the Economics and Research 
Branch recently examined a sample of 72 
collective agreements in the construction 
industry for welfare provisions. These 
agreements covered approximately 15 trades, 
of which one or more trades were used in 
30 cities across Canada. 

Three agreements were found to have 
provision for the establishment of a 
“welfare fund” made up of contributions 
amounting to 8 or 10 cents per hour worked. 
No details were available on the benefits 
payable from it. These agreements covered 
electrical workers at Vancouver and Vic- 
toria and bricklayers at Winnipeg. Pro- 
posed welfare plans are mentioned in 


agreements covering several trades at 
Windsor and in the agreement for elevator 
construction workers across the country. 
Forty-one agreements contained some 
provisions for welfare facilities on construc- 
tion sites varying from the supply of 
sanitary utensils for drinking water or the 
supply of tool chests only to the supply 
of lock-fast shelters for changing clothes 
and storage for tools and clothes, the 
supply of lunch room accommodation and 
suitable sanitation facilities, all sufficiently 
heated when necessary. Other provisions 
found in some agreements include the 
supplying by the contractor of certain pro- 
tective clothing, either to protect the 
workers from injury or from water and 
mud. In addition, some agreements allow 
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time to clean up before lunch and quitting 
time, as well as protective measures to 
guard against injury and the provision of 
covered transportation when required. 
Some agreements specify that the con- 
tractor is responsible for tools and personal 
property lost or destroyed while stored in 
the lock-fast shelter, but two agreements 
exempt the contractor from such responsi- 
bility. Certain of the above amenities are 
regulated by the number of workers 
employed at the construction site or by 
the value of the contract. One agreement 
refers to accommodation in the 
shelter. 


seating 


During bargaining negotiations, employers 
must comply with a union request for wage 
records of individual employees whom the 
union represents, the United States Supreme 
Court has ruled, in effect, in refusing to 
North 
Carolina firm against an order issued last 


review an appeal brought by a 


July by the National Labor Relations 
Board. The NLRB order was later upheld 


by the Circuit Court of Appeals, Rich- 
mond, Va. 


Only two of the agreements in this sample 
refer to construction camps maintained by 
the contractor. Provisions include speci- 
fied enclosed floor and clothes cupboard 
space, a room for two men only, fully 
enclosed with door and _ lock, window, 
lighting, controlled heat, mattresses for each 
bed. Sanitary provisions include facilities 
for each ten men, wash basin for each five 
men, shower or bath for each fifteen men, 
with these washroom facilities located in 
the same building. Laundering facilities 
are also included. The cleanliness and 
hygienic condition of the camp and camp 
equipment is the responsibility of the 
contractor. 


In answer to the union’s demand for a 
wage increase, the company said its wage 
rates matched or exceeded those of com- 
petitors in the area and supplied wage data 
which it said were sufficient to enable the 
union’s negotiators to judge whether the 
firm’s wage rates were in line with those 
of competing companies. The only 
requested data withheld were the names of 
employees paid at each wage rate. The 
NLRB order required the company to give 
names and wage rates when asked by the 
union. 


Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment 
(Continued from page 660) 


Further, the Company contended, the 
external dimensions of a rotary do not 
exceed those of other work equipment such 
as snowploughs and auxiliary cranes. Pre- 
vailing conditions are similar, the only 
difference being that with a snowplough 
the locomotive engineer on the pushing 
unit could operate over a whole subdivision 
working entirely on the signals of the snow- 
plough operator, whereas rotaries generally 
are used only to clear small sections of 


Recent Regulations 
(Continued from page 683) 


$600 a year, an additional allowance may 
now be paid to him in order to bring his 
income up to $600. 


The supplemental allowance to recipients 
of old age security pensions, formerly paid 
quarterly, will now be paid at monthly 
intervals as has been the case with allow- 
ances to blind persons. 
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the track, the working limits of which, in 
most cases, are protected by train orders. 

The Board sustained the contention of 
the employees to the extent of a “run- 
around” of 50 miles, as per Article 26(c) of 
the current Agreement (not quoted), pro- 
viding the employee in question was 
qualified. It was the Board’s opinion that 
under the provisions of the Agreement, 
engineers, when qualified, are entitled to 
the work of operating rotary snowploughs. 


In addition to establishing the qualifica- 
tions for allowances, the regulations set out 
what is to be considered as income, what 
the duties of the Director of Public Assist- 
ance are, the procedure to be followed when 
the recipient is absent from the province 
and various other matters with respect to 
the payment of allowances. 


+ 
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Labour Legislation in Manitoba, 1955 


Current rates under Workmen's Compensation Act made applicable 


to all children in receipt of allowances. Arbitration procedure for 


firemen is revised. Committee on industrial relations continuing its study 


The Manitoba Legislature was in session 
from February 1 to March 31. During the 
session it raised to the current level the 
benefits payable to dependant children and 
orphans receiving allowances under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. The Fire 
Departments Arbitration Act was amended 
by requiring bargaining between a munici- 
pality and its firefighters to begin in 
October in any year in which an agreement 
is being revised or renewed, and by chang- 
ing the date upon which agreements or 
awards under the Act become effective. 

The review of all phases of Manitoba 
labour legislation entrusted to the Select 
Standing Committee of the Legislature on 
Industrial Relations in 1953 is. still in 
progress. The Committee carried on its 
work as an industrial relations commission 
between the 1954 and 1955 sessions, and was 
authorized at this session to continue its 
inquiry during the recess. 

The Blind Persons Allowances Act was 
amended to lower the minimum age of 
recipients from 21 to 18 years in line with 
the amendment to the federal legislation 
introduced in Parliament. A new Disabled 
Persons Act was passed. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


An amendment to the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, effective April 1, raised the 
monthly compensation payable to children 
recelving compensation according to earlier 
scales up to the current level. This applies 
to children living with one remaining 
parent and to orphan children. The 
provision also applies to invalid children 
who receive allowances ofter the age of 
16 years. The present rates are 20 dollars 
in respect of each child living with a parent 
and 30 dollars for an orphan child, subject 
to the provision that total compensation to 
widow and children may not exceed 70 per 
cent of the workmen’s average earnings. 
The pensions for widows and_ invalid 
widowers were raised to the current level in 
Manitoba in 1953 (L.G., 1953, pp. 1331-33). 


Industrial Relations 


The Fire Departments Arbitration Act 
passed in 1954 (L.G., Aug. 1954, p. 1153) 
was amended so as to require bargaining 
for the revision or renewal of an agreement 
between a municipality and a firefighters’ 
union to take place in the fall of the year. 
If it is necessary to refer any issue to 
arbitration, the arbitration board is to be 
appointed early in the following year and 
the award, which is to be made not later 
than the end of February, is to take effect 
from January 1 of that year. 

As introduced, the Bill provided only 
that when an arbitration board is estab- 
lished, a collective agreement or award will 
become effective on January 1 of that year 
regardless of whether or not the munici- 
pality concerned has made or can make 
provision for the expenditure in its esti- 
mates for that year. Previously the Act 
had stipulated that such an agreement or 
award would become effective only on the 
first day of the fiscal year in which the 
municipality could include provision in its 
estimates for the expenditure, or on a later 
specified date. The Bill also specified that 
the report of the Minister of Labour to an 
arbitration board is to consist of the 
original proposals and counter-proposals as 
submitted by each party to the other party. 
Where the parties have agreed in writing, 
and so notified the Minister, to eliminate 
or modify any of the original proposals, he 
is obliged to amend his statement to the 
arbitration board accordingly. Any award 
made by the board must be limited to 
matters contained in the statement. 

The above amendments were passed as 
introduced, but further provisions setting 
the dates when bargaining is to take place 
were added when the Bill was referred to 


This section, prepared by the Legisla- 
tion Branch, reviews labour laws as they 
are enacted by Parliament and _ the 


provincial legislatures, regulations under 
these laws, and selected court decisions 
affecting labour. 
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the Select Standing Committee on Indus- 
trial Relations. When either party wishes 
to revise or renew an existing collective 
agreement (“collective agreement” having 
the same meaning as under the Labour 
Relations Act), that party must give the 
other party written notice, including pro- 
posed changes, not later than October 1 
preceding the termination of the agreement. 
Bargaining must then be carried on accord- 
ing to the procedure set out in the Labour 
Relations Act (L.G., 1948, p. 1430), and the 
services of a conciliation officer may be 
obtained if required. 

If the parties have not reached agreement 
by Decembr 31, either or both of the parties 
may apply, in writing, to the Minister of 
Labour for the appointment of an arbitra- 
tion board. For 1955 only this application 
is to be filed not later than April 15; after 
this year not later than January 5. If the 
application is not made within the fixed 
time, or if the Minister refuses to appoint 
a board, the agreement existing when notice 
to bargain was given is to remain in effect 
until December 31 following the date by 
which the application for a board was 
required to be made, or the date of the 
Minister’s refusal. 


When an arbitration board is unsuccess- 
ful in formulating an agreement satisfactory 
to both parties, it is required to make an 
award not later than February 28 of the 
year in which the board was appointed. 


Other Amendments 
Remembrance Day 


The Remembrance Day Act was amended 
by adding stock brokers’ offices, which 
transact business on stock exchanges out- 
side the province, to the list of establish- 
ments which are exempted from the 
requirement of closing on Remembrance 
Day. This amendment became effective on 
April 1. 


Gas and Oil Wells 


An amendment to the Mines Act, effec- 
tive April 1, added to the Act two new 
parts dealing with oil and gas wells. The 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council has been 
given authority to make regulations which 
may include the requirement that opera- 
tions be conducted in accordance with good 
oil field practice and in such a manner as 
to prevent undue hazard to life. The 
regulations may also provide that drilling 
operations may be carried on only under 
the continuous personal supervision of a 
responsible person who is registered or 
certified as being competent. 
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The Oil and Natural Gas Conservation 
Board, which is provided for in the amend- 
ment, is authorized to take possession of 
any well in order to remove any undue 
hazard to life or property. The employees 
and officers at such a well are required by 
the Act to obey the orders of the Board. 

Every person who contravenes or fails 
to comply with the Act, the regulations, or 
orders of the Board is liable on summary 
conviction to a fine of not more than one 
thousand dollars for each offence. The 
offender becomes liable to a fine of not 
more than five hundred dollars for each 
additional day the offence continues. 


Public Buildings 


Amendments to the Department of 
Labour Act and the Public Buildings Act 
transferred responsibility for the adminis- 
tration of the Public Buildings Act from 
the Minister of Labour to the Minister 
of Public Works. 


Social Legislation 


Disabled Persons’ Allowances 


A new Act to provide allowances for 
disabled persons repealed and replaced the 
Disabled Persons Act, 1954 (L.G., Aug. 
1954, p. 1154). Like the 1954 Act, the new 
legislation authorizes an agreement between 
the Government of Manitoba and the 
Government of Canada to provide allow- 
ances to disabled persons, half the cost of 
the allowances to be paid by each Govern- 
ment. The new Act specifies the local 
authority to which an application for a 
pension may be made, and sets out further 
details as to the administration of the 
scheme. 


Blind Persons’ Allowances 


The Blind Persons’ Allowances Act was 
amended so as to enable the Government 
of Manitoba to enter into an agreement 
with the Government of Canada for the 
provision of a scheme of allowances to all 
blind persons over the age of eighteen 
years. Formerly there was provision for 
assistance only to persons over twenty-one 
years. This amendment will come into 
force upon proclamation. 


Bills Not Passed 


A Bill to provide equal pay for women 
was defeated by a vote of 13 to 33 on 
second reading. The Bill would have pro- 
hibited an employer from discriminating 
between his male and female employees by 
paying a female employee at a rate of pay 
less than the rate of pay for a male 


employee for work of comparable character 
done in the same establishment. It would 
authorize the Minister to have the com- 
plaint of an aggrieved employee investi- 
gated by a conciliation officer, and to issue 
an order based on the conciliation officer’s 
recommendations if he failed to effect a 
settlement. 


A proposed amendment to the Fair 
Employment Practices Act, which was 
defeated by a vote of 12 to 34 on the 
motion for second reading, would have 
prohibited employers from including on 
application forms or questionnaires ques- 
tions about the race, national origin, colour 
or religion of any applicant or any of his 
forebears. 


A Bill was defeated on second reading 
which would have provided certain excep- 
tions to the Lord’s Day Act (Canada) by 
permitting professional sports on Sunday 
afternoon. The Bill, which was similar to 
the Lord’s Day (Ontario) Act passed in 
1950, would have empowered municipalities 
to pass by-laws after having submitted the 
question to municipal electors. 

An amendment to the Shops Regula- 
tion Act which failed to get beyond the 
committee to which it was referred would 
have extended to municipalities authority 
to make closing by-laws applicable to 
certain classes of grocery shops, 1.e., those 
in which groceries valued at more than one 
thousand dollars are offered for sale. 


Resolutions 


The Select Standing Committee on 
Industrial Relations, which in 1953 was 
given the task of examining all phases of 


industrial relations and legislation affecting 
them, continued its work during the session 
and was authorized by resolution to meet 
during recess. It was also authorized to 
study all aspects of workmen’s compensa- 
tion. 


A resolution was passed on March 29 
asking the Government of Manitoba to 
urge the federal government to accelerate 
employment by a program of public works 
and to assist unemployed employables not 
protected by unemployment insurance. The 
resolution also instructed the Manitoba 
Government to confer with the federal 
government on a study of winter employ- 
ment and the co-ordination of public works 
projects, to stimulate industrial activity and 
develop natural resources, and to diversify 
farm practices in order to provide greater 
employment on the farm. 

Several motions respecting the provision 
of hospital services were discussed. » A reso- 
lution advocating a voluntary co-operative 
hospitalization scheme of universal coverage 
and also an amendment to it for a 
government-financed hospitalization plan 
which would be extended to all persons 
regardless of their financial position were 
both defeated. A further resolution advo- 
cating that the Government provide free 
hospital, medical, surgical, dental and 
optical care for aged persons in need of 
such assistance and that the Government 
provide grants to municipalities to assist in 
building, maintaining and operating homes 
for the aged was defeated on March 28. 
On the same date a substitute motiop 
advocating that the province extend grants 
to municipalities toward the capital cost 
of homes for the aged was approved. 


Labour Legislation in British Columbia, 1955 


Apprenticeship, workmen's compensation, and regulation of boilers and 
pressure vessels main objects of labour legislation at last session 


The British Columbia Legislature, in 
session from January 25 to March 15, made 
changes in the legislation affecting appren- 
ticeship, operation of boilers and pressure 
vessels, and workmen’s compensation. The 
Act regulating private employment agencies 
was also replaced, and new legislation, the 
Industrial Transportation Act, extended a 
measure of control to private industrial 
roads in the interests of safety. 

The apprenticeship legislation which has 
been in effect since 1935 was replaced by a 
new Act. The major change is that there 
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is now provision for issuing certificates of 
qualification to competent workmen in the 
designated trades, as well as certificates on 
completion of apprenticeship training. Steel 
fabrication, barbering and watch repairing 
have been added to the list of designated 
trades. 


Allowances to dependent children under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act were in- 
creased to $25 a month, higher minimum 
compensation for disability was established, 
and other changes were made affecting 
coverage and the determination of claims. 
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Refrigeration plants, as well as boilers 
and pressure vessels, are now covered by 
the Boiler and Pressure-Vessel Act, and 
the legislation was brought up to date in 
respect to a number of other matters. 


Apprenticeship 


The Apprenticeship and Tradesmen’s 
Qualification Act replaces the Apprentice- 
ship Act of 1935. The basic principles of 
the apprenticeship system are the same but 
the Act now expressly provides also for the 
issuing of certificates of qualification to 
persons competent in the designated trades. 
Under the new provision for the certifica- 
tion of tradesmen authority is given for 
setting up examining boards. Provisions 
respecting the examination of tradesmen 
prior to issuing a certificate of qualifica- 
tion, the duration and renewal of certifi- 
cates, cancellation, revocation or suspen- 
sion for cause and fees are to be prescribed 
by regulation. 

The other main change is that under the 
new Act a contract of apprenticeship may 
be entered into, on application of the 
employer and prospective apprentice, in 
other than a designated trade whenever 
the director of apprenticeship considers it 
advisable. 

Three new _ trades, steel fabrication, 
barbering and watch repairing, are desig- 
nated under the Act. 

The Act provides for a system of appren- 
ticeship to be carried on in designated 
trades and, as noted above, in special cases 
in other trades. 


As before, provision is made for a 
provincial Apprenticeship Committee to 
advise the Minister of Labour on all 
matters connected with the general condi- 
tions governing apprenticeship, for trade 
advisory committees, and also for examin- 
ing boards to be appointed for the purpose 
of certifying tradesmen. 

Under the Act, the period of apprentice- 
ship may not be less than two years unless 
the Minister of Labour, on the recommen- 
dation of the provincial Apprenticeship 
Committee, has given permission. 

Every contract must be in the approved 
form and subject to regulations of the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council. These 
regulations may set out the number and 
qualification of apprentices who may be 
employed or trained in any trade, the period 
of apprenticeship, the standard of educa- 
tion and other qualifications required of an 
apprentice, the duties and responsibilities of 
the parties, the educational classes to be 
attended and the course of training to be 
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given, the hours of labour and rates of 
wages, and the issue of certificates on 
completion of apprenticeship. 

In a designated trade an employer may 
not, without the permission of the Min- 
ister, employ a person under 15 years of 
age. Persons between 15 and 21 years may 
not be employed in a designated trade 
unless they are under contract of appren- 
ticeship, except as common labourers. <A 
person over 21 years, if he is employed as 
an apprentice, must also be under a con- 
tract of apprenticeship. 

Under the Act seven building trades are 
designated, as well as the trades of auto- 
mobile maintenance, glass work, jewellery 
manufacture and _ repair, lithographing, 
machinist, metal trades, moulder, refrigera- 
tion, ship and boat building industry, sign 
and pictorial painting industry, servicing 
and repair of current-consuming electrical 
appliances, office machine mechanic and the 
three new trades of steel fabrication, 
barbering and watch repairing. The trades 
of aviation mechanic and druggist were 
dropped from the list of designated trades. 
The Lieutenant-Governor in Council may 
add additional trades to the designated list 
or remove trades from it. 

The Act is administered by the Min- 
ister of Labour through a Director of 
Apprenticeship. With the approval of the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council the Min- 
ister may enter into an agreement with the 
federal Government or with another prov- 
ince for the purpose of dealing with 
apprenticeship and tradesmen’s qualification 
on a federal or interprovincial basis. 


The Director of Apprenticeship is 
required to keep a register of every con- 
tract of apprenticeship, to maintain a 
register of certificates of proficiency and to 
make the necessary inquiries to ensure that 
the provisions of the Act are being com- 
plied with. He is also to promote interest 
in apprenticeship, assist in establishing an 
apprentice system in any industry, provide 
information for the trade advisory com- 
mittees and examining boards, collaborate 
with educational authorities in the training 
of apprentices and make an annual report 
to the Minister. 


The Act provides that no contract of 
apprenticeship may be made in a desig- 
nated trade except in accordance with the 
Act. On application of the employer sub- 
mitted to the Board together with a proba- 
tionary contract of apprenticeship signed 
by himself and the prospective apprentice 
or his parent or guardian the Director may 
give written approval for the person to be 
employed for up to three months or such 
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longer period as the Provincial Apprentice- 
ship Committee may allow as preliminary 
to full apprenticeship in the trade. 

Where the employer in a designated trade 
is unable to give a minor proper training 
to enable him to become competent at the 
trade, the Minister, on receiving a report 
of the facts from the Committee, may 
authorize in writing the employment of a 
minor by the employer without a contract 
of apprenticeship under prescribed condi- 
tions. If the minor attains a standard of 
proficiency equivalent to the recognized 
standard for a fully qualified tradesman 
the Committee is to report to the Min- 
ister, who will release the apprentice from 
the necessity of entering into an appren- 
ticeship contract. 

No contract of apprenticeship will be 
effective until it is approved by the Com- 
mittee and registered by the Director. 
Where a person is employed as an appren- 
tice in a trade which is designated after 
he commences employment, the employer 
must register the agreement with the 
Director within three months. Where a 
person is employed but not as an appren- 
tice in a trade which is later designated 
the Act will not apply for three months. 
The period during which the minor was 
employed may, with the approval of the 
Committee, be allowed as part of the time 
required to complete the full period of his 
subsequent apprenticeship. 

As previously every contract of appren- 
ticeship must be signed by the employer 
and by the person to be apprenticed, or by 
his guardian if he is a minor. 

An agreement may be terminated by the 
consent of all parties or by the Director 
if good cause is shown. An apprentice may 
be transferred from one employer to 
another in the same trade with the 
approval of the Director. The Director 
may refuse to register a contract if it 
appears not to be for the benefit of the 
apprentice. In such case the matter in 
dispute must be referred to the Minister, 
whose decision is final. 

The lLieutenant-Governor in Council 
may make regulations concerning the 
powers, duties and functions of Trade 
Advisory Committees and Examining 
Boards; the qualifications of members of 
such committees and the method of 
appointing the members, the procedure they 
are to follow and the records they are to 
keep. 

A minimum fine of $25 and a maximum 
fine of $100 may be imposed on summary 
conviction of a person who violates any 
provisions of the Act or regulations. An 
employer convicted of failing to pay an 
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apprentice the money required in accord- 
ance with the contract must be ordered, in 
addition to paying the fine, to pay the 
apprentice all the money owing to him. 


Steam Boilers and Pressure Vessels 


The Boiler and Pressure-Vessel Act was 
revised at this session to bring it into line 
with recent advances in the field. In 
February 1954 British Columbia adopted 
the latest edition of the CSA Boiler and 
Pressure Vessel Code (CSA B51-1951), the 
fifth province to do so, and most of the 
changes are either to bring the Act into 
line with the Code or to make it more 
uniform with the legislation in the other 
provinces. The amendments are largely the 


same as the ones introduced last year, 
which were held over until this year’s 
session. 


The definitions section was completely 
revised and the definitions are now similar 
to those in common use throughout Canada. 
The scope of the Act has been widened to 
include refrigeration plants with a capacity 
of more than three tons of refrigeration in 
24 hours as well as boilers and pressure 
vessels as before. Most of the other 
provincial Acts cover refrigeration plants. 
Other amendments introduce an interim 
certificate permitting plants to be put into 
operation before inspection under certain 
circumstances, require an inspector to be 
notified before repairs are begun and 
authorize the examination and certifica- 
tion of welders. 


The section setting out the coverage of 
the Act was replaced and is now similar 
to the Ontario Act. The Act covers all 
boilers and pressure vessels in the province 
except a steam boiler of two h.p. or less in 
capacity and less than three cubic feet in 
volume; boilers used for heating buildings 
occupied by not more than four families; 
those used in the operation of a railway; 
those subject to the Canada Shipping Act; 
pressure vessels for permanent use at 15 
pounds p.s.. or less and low pressure 
boilers of 3 h.p. or less in capacity. The 
amendment excludes refrigeration plants 
with a capacity of three tons or less of 
refrigeration in 24 hours; a boiler used in 
connection with an open type hot water 
heating system; a pressure vessel six inches 
or less in diameter and one and one-half 
cubie feet or less in volume; a pressure 
vessel-which has an internal diameter of 24 
inches or less used for storing hot water, 
and one used exclusively for hydraulic 
purposes at atmospheric pressure. Shipping 
containers subject to inspection by the 
Board of Transport Commissioners are also 
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excluded. The Act now provides, how- 
ever, that where the Chief Inspector deems 
it necessary in the interest of safety to 
require safety appliances, repairs, modifica- 
tions or additions to any pressure equip- 
ment irrespective of the size or pressure, he 
may order that such changes be made. 

As previously, no person may operate a 
boiler unless a certificate of inspection 18 
in effect except in the case where, before 
the previous inspection certificate expired, 
the owner requests that the boiler be in- 
spected and the inspection has not yet been 
made. A further exception is now made to 
permit owners to put plants into operation 
or to continue operation until inspection is 
possible. Where the circumstances are such 
that, in the opinion of the Chief Inspector, 
the inspection may be postponed, he may 
issue an interim certificate provided that 
the boiler is in the charge of a competent 
engineer and that all necessary fees are 
paid. 


The Act requires that all boilers be regis- 
tered before they are put into operation. 
Now, however, the former registration 
procedure has been eliminated and the 
issue of an inspection or interim certificate 
will serve as registration. For failure to 
comply with this section a fine of up to 
$300 may be imposed. 


Before repairs are made to a boiler or 
pressure vessel the Inspector must be 
notified of the nature and extent of the 
repairs and must give his approval. The 
boiler or pressure vessel may not be put 
into operation until the Inspector is satis- 
fied that it may be used safely. 

Several changes were made in the sec- 
tions dealing with the qualifications and 
duties of plant engineers. A new provi- 
sion states that unfired steam boilers will 
be under the general supervision of the 
chief engineer. In a plant where the boilers 
are all unfired the classifications of the 
chief engineer and assistant engineers 
required for the plant are to be determined 
by the Boiler Inspection Committee. 

In a steam plant where one engineer 
is unable to exercise continued supervision, 
the owner is required to employ sufficient 
shift engineers, under the supervision of the 
chief engineer, to ensure that all parts of 
the plant are under the immediate super- 
vision of an engineer. If two or more shift 
engineers are required, each one must hold 
a certificate prescribed for a shift engineer 
of the total capacity of the plant unless 
another class of certificate is required or 
approved by the Chief Inspector in writing. 
Whenever a question arises as to the extent 
to which one engineer can exercise general 
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supervision, the Chief Inspector is to 
decide the question subject to the appeal 
provided for in the Act. 

The Act formerly forbade the engineer 
in charge of a steam plant or in charge 
of a shift from absenting himself for more 
than 15 minutes unless relieved by another 
engineer. This prohibition now applies only 
to the shift engineer of a high pressure 
steam plant. If he leaves the plant he 
must be relieved by an engineer possessing 
a certificate of not less than one grade 
lower than that required to operate the 
plant as shift engineer. 

The Lieutenant-Governor in Council is 
authorized to make regulations governing 
the examination and certification of weld- 
ing operators. No person may weld or 
employ a person to do welding in the 
construction, alteration or repair of any 
boiler or pressure vessel or pressure piping 
unless such regulations have been com- 
plied with. 


Workmen's Compensation 


The main changes to the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act concern benefits, cover- 
age, and appeals from the decisions of the 
Board’s medical staff. In respect to bene- 
fits, the monthly allowances to dependent 
children of a deceased workman, and the 
minimum benefits to disabled workmen, 
were increased. The provision permitting 
commercial fishermen to obtain coverage 
on application as independent operators was 
revised. 

A section added to the Act last year 
(L.G., 1954, p. 1740) stipulated that an 
independent operator who performs work 
of a nature which, if he were an employee, 
would be within the scope of the Act, may 
be brought under the Act on application 
and be entitled to its benefits on behalf of 
himself and his dependents between the 
ages of 16 and 21 years. This section is 
now re-worded to make his widow and all 
other dependants entitled to benefits in 
case of his death arising out of employ- 
ment. A scheme for fixing assessments for 
independent operators in the fishing indus- 
try was recently announced by the Min- 
ister of Labour (L.G., May, p. 508). 

‘All hotels are now covered by the Act 
whereas before the amendment only those 
having ten or more bedrooms were in- 


cluded. “Licensed public houses or 
lounges” have been added to the list of 
covered establishments, replacing “beer 
parlours”. 


The monthly payment in death cases to 
each child under 16 years and each invalid 
child living with a parent was increased 


from $20 to $25. This amount is continued 
up to age 18 if the child is attending school. 
‘The increase applies from April 1, 1955 
regardless of the date on which the accident 
or disablement took place. This clause, 
making benefits payable retroactively, was 
inserted by the Legislature during passage. 

The Act states that where the workman 
leaves both total and partial dependents 
the compensation may be allotted partly 
to the total and partly to the partial 
dependents. It is now expressly provided 
that where there is a partial dependent, 
the amount of compensation payable is to 
be determined by the Board, having regard 
to the extent of partial dependency in each 
case, 

The minimum benefits payable for total 
disability were also raised, from $15 a week 
or weekly earnings if less to $25 a week or 
weekly earnings if less. When a workman 
receives compensation for disability the 
compensation is normally limited to 75 per 
cent of his average earnings. The provi- 
sion for minimum weekly benefits is for 
the protection of a workman whose average 
earnings are low. 

An amendment to the Act in 1954 pro- 
vided higher pension payments, beginning 
January 1, 1955, to workmen injured before 
March 18, 1943, provided they were receiv- 
ing compensation on January 1, 1955. A 
new subsection provides that the higher 
payments in respect of such persons will 
also apply to payments for disability 
awarded on and after January 1, 1955. The 
increased payments are calculated on the 
basis of a compensation rate of 66% per cent 
and on the actual average earnings of the 
workman at the time of the accident, but 
the earnings are not to be taken .as less 
than $2,000 per annum and are subject to 
a maximum of $2,500. (The present com- 
pensation rate is 75 per cent on maximum 
annual earnings up to $4,000 and is appli- 
cable to accidents occurring after January 1, 
1955.) 

A new provision with respect to com- 
pensation for silicosis authorizes the Board, 
subject to the approval of the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council, to enter into an 
agreement with Canada or the appropriate 
authority in any province providing for 
co-operation in all matters under the Act 
relating to a workman disabled by silicosis. 

The provisions regarding third-party 
actions permit the workman or _ his 
dependant who elects to take action against 
some person other than the workman’s 
employer in lieu of claiming compensation 
under the Act, to take action against the 
executor or administrator of the person 
causing death or injury. 


Other amendments are designed to ensure 
prompt progress reports from physicians, 
qualified practitioners and others treating 
the workman in order to reduce delays in 
the payment of compensation and in order 
to keep the Board better informed about 
the workman’s progress. The physician is 
required to furnish his first report to the 
Board within three days of first attending 
the patient and at 30-day intervals while 
the workman is absent from work. He is 
required to furnish a final report to the 
Board within three days after the workman 
is, in the opinion of the physician, able to 
resume work. In addition, if treatment is 
being continued after the workman returns 
to work the physician is now required to 
furnish further adequate reports. 

A new subsection is designed to ensure 
that a physician, qualified practitioner or 
other person authorized to give medical aid 
confines his treatment to injuries to such 
parts of the body as he is authorized by 
statute to treat and declares the giving of 
unauthorized treatment to be an offence 
against the Act. 

The Act now declares it an offence for 
a physician, qualified practitioner or other 
person to fail to submit prompt, adequate 
and accurate reports and accounts as 
required by the Act or by the Board. The 
right of such a person to be selected by 
the workman to render medical aid may 
be suspended or cancelled by the Board. 
The Board is required to notify the person 
of the cancellation or suspension and also 
inform the governing body named in the 
Act under which he is authorized to 
practice. 

Another change as regards medical aid is 
the provision for a simplified method of 
appeal. Under a 1954 amendment when a 
workman felt aggrieved concerinng a deci- 
sion of the Board’s medical staff and 
requested a further examination, his case 
was to be referred to two specialists, one 
to be selected by himself and the other by 
the Board, and their decision was con- 
elusive. Now the appeal is to be heard 
by one specialist only, selected by the 
workman. The workman is to select the 
specialist within 18 days of being notified 
to do so by the Board from a list provided 
by the Board of all specialists in the class 
of ailment in respect of which the work- 
man has claimed compensation. The Board 
is required to appoint the specialist within 
18 days. If the workman fails to notify 
the Board of his choice within the required 
period the Minister of Labour may appoint 
a specialist. If the specialist does not 
accept the nomination or is unable to com- 
plete the examination another specialist 
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may be appointed in the same manner. 
The specialist is required to examine the 
workman at a time and place specified by 
the Board and issue a certificate within 18 
days. It is now stated that the specialist 
in conducting his examination has the 
power of a Commissioner under the Public 
Inquiries Act, may receive such evidence 
as he sees fit and may determine his own 
procedure. Within 18 days of receiving the 
certificate of the specialist the Board must 
review the claim and notify the workman 
of its decision. The section which formerly 
permitted the Board of its own motion to 
refer a claim for review is repealed. 

When the Board is determining com- 
pensation or fixing assessments on the pay- 
roll of the employer, a further amendment 
authorizes it to take into account the value 
of board and lodging provided to the 
workman. 


Employment Agencies 


The new Employment Agencies Act, 
which replaces a 1919 Act, requires non- 
profit employment agencies to register 
annually with the Department of Labour. 
The Act continues to prohibit an employ- 
ment agency from charging a fee to the 
person seeking employment. 

The Act does not apply to a registered 
trade school which endeavours to secure 
work for its students. A trade union is 
not included in the definition of “employ- 
ment agency” and an agency’ which 
operates for the sole purpose of hiring 
employees for one employer is not required 
to register. 

The operator of an employment agency 
is required to make application in writing 
to the Minister of Labour for registration 
under the Act. The Minister will then 
issue a certificate of registration which he 
may cancel at any time for failure to 
comply with the Act. The registration must 
be renewed on the 81st of December each 
year. 

The operator is required to keep records 
of the names and addresses of all employers 
to whom persons seeking work are directed 
and the name, address and rate of wages 
of persons for whom employment is 
obtained, and the name and address of a 
person directed to an employer or pro- 
vided with information regarding employers 
seeking workers. An inspector ‘may inspect 
the records and take extracts from them. 

An employment agency which has knowl- 
edge of a legal strike or lockout is pro- 
hibited from sending a person to take 
employment in place of an employee on 
strike without informing the person sent of 
the strike or lockout. 
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Regulations may be made for carrying 
out the provisions of the Act, including 
fixing the registration fee. 


A minimum penalty of $10 and a 
maximum penalty of $25 is provided for 
contravention of the Act. 


Industrial Road Haulage 


The Industrial Transportation Act was 
passed to deal with safety problems in the 
construction of industrial roads as distinct 
from public roads and in the transportation 
by truck of natural resources material, 
machinery or personnel on such roads. 
(Private roads are extensively used in the 
logging industry. Rail transportation was 
formerly the method used for haulage in 
this industry and the necessary safety 
measures were contained in the Railway 
Act.) The Act is to be administered by 
the Minister of Railways and will come 
into effect on proclamation. 

Since industrial roads are not covered by 
the legislation governing safety on public 
highways, the new legislation establishes a 
measure of control over the condition of 
the road itself, the vehicles used on it, and 
the competence of the operators of the 
vehicles. Before a company constructs a 
private road, it must obtain approval of 
the plan. During operation the roads may 
be inspected and the Minister may require 
repairs to be made. Vehicles and equip- 
ment used upon industrial roads are 
required to be maintained in safe condi- 
tion. An operator must hold the regular 
driver’s licence or a special licence issued 
under the regulations. An accident causing 
personal injury to any person using the 
road must be reported by the company to 
the Minister, and the Minister may cause 
an inquiry to be made. 

The approval of the Minister is required 
before an industrial road may cross a public 
highway. In order to obtain approval the 
applicant must submit plans and specifica- 
tions of the crossing and satisfy the 
Minister that the Minister of Highways has 
consented to the proposed crossing. The 
Minister may determine the precautions 
which must be taken to ensure safety at 
the intersection. No motor vehicle may 
be operated through the highway crossing 
until the Minister gives his authorization. 
The Minister may approve an application 
subject to such direction to ensure safety 
as he deems necessary. Except with the 
authority of the Minister, no industrial road 
may obstruct or interfere with the access 
to a mine. 


No construction or material alteration of 
a bridge, tunnel, viaduct through or over 
which motor vehicles must pass, the length 
or span of which would exceed 18 feet, 
may be made until leave has been obtained 
from the Minister. When an _ industrial 
road is abandoned the Minister may order 
the removal of any bridge or other struc- 
ture liable to menace public safety, create 
a fire hazard or obstruct a stream. 

Inspecting engineers are to be appointed 
to inspect industrial roads on being directed 
to do so by the Minister. The inspection 
fee is to be paid by the company. As a 
result of an inspection, the Minister may 
order repairs to be made and may require 
the part of the road not to be used until 
the repairs are carried out. 

All motor vehicles and equipment used 
in connection with an industrial road must 
be maintained in safe condition and con- 
sistent with regulations which may be 
issued under the Act. Motor vehicles 
equipped to haul trailers and semi-trailers, 
as well as the trailers themselves, must be 
equipped with air brakes or power-brakes 
approved by the Minister. Motor vehicles 
which operate during darkness must be 
equipped with head-lights, tail lights, stop- 
lights and clearance lights in accordance 
with the regulations. 

The Minister is authorized to make 
regulations for the certification of operators, 
governing of traffic, approval of safety 
devices used on motor vehicles and for 
fixing inspection and other fees. Drivers 
must hold a valid licence under the Motor- 
vehicle Act or a certificate of competency 
issued under the regulations. There is 
provision for the issuing of temporary 
permits by the Railway Department. 

The company may also make rules, 
subject to the approval of the Minister, 
governing traffic on its roadways, speed, 
weight and size of vehicles, placing of stop 
signs, carriage of freight and passengers 
and other matters. 

Signs must be placed at the junction of 
every public road and industrial road 
warning the public or drivers of vehicles 
that they are entering an industrial road 


and if they are entitled to enter they must 
obey the rules governing such roads. Com- 
pany vehicles and company operated buses 
or crew-cars for transporting workmen must 
come to a complete stop before crossing a 
railway. 

In case of an accident which results in 
injury to any person using the roadway, 
the company must as soon as possible after 
the occurrence notify the Minister, giving 
full particulars. The Minister may appoint 
persons to inquire into all matters which 
he deems likely to cause or prevent acci- 
dents and into the causes of any accident. 
Such persons must report fully in writing 
to the Minister respecting their enquiry. 
The Minister may recommend that the 
company suspend or dismiss any employee 
deemed negligent or wilful or that the 
company transfer any employee if the 
inquiry has shown that he is physically 
unfit for his regular occupation and that 
his unfitness contributed to the occurrence 
of the accident. 

The company is authorized to prevent, 
using reasonable force if necessary, a viola- 
tion of a by-law rule or regulation if it 
leads to danger or annoyance to the public 
or hindrance to the company. 

A general maximum penalty of $300 and 
a minimum penalty of $10 is fixed for con- 
travention of the Act. A trespasser on a 
yard or road of the company is liable to 
a penalty of up to $10. 


Bill Not Passed 


A private member’s Bill, similar to one 
introduced last year, which failed to pass 
second reading, would have added a section 
to the Trade-unions Act requiring the 
written consent of the Labour Relations 
Board to any action brought in a court 
for an injunction, damages or other relief 
against a trade union or association of 
employees arising out of a strike, lockout 
or other labour trouble. The amendment 
would also have required two days’ notice 
to be given to the affected parties before 
an injunction could be issued in an indus- 
trial dispute. 


During hearings on a proposed labour relations code for New York’s municipal 
employees, an American Federation of Labour representative urged the city to bar 


“company unions” in the civic service. 


Jerry Wurf, of the American Federation of State, County ana Municipal Employees, 
defined a company union in the governmental field as one that had high public officials 


among its leaders. 


Mr. Wurf also said Communist-dominated unions or those that restricted member- 
ship on racial or religious grounds should also be denied recognition as bargaining agents 


by the new code. 
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Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Supreme Court finds that Labour Relations Board authorized to change 
bargaining unit. Province’s appeal court interprets Quebec Collective 
Agreement Act. Ontario Supreme Court orders union officers to pay 
damages to company for unlawful picketing causing breach of contract 


The Supreme Court of Canada held that, 
although a certified union had not lost its 
majority in a bargaining unit composed of 
employees of 31 British Columbia hotels, 
the Labour Relations Board could find 
appropriate for collective bargaining a new 
unit composed of employees of one hotel 
only. 

In Quebec the appeal court ruled that 
a trucker who had contracted to deliver 
goods for a wholesale grocery company was 
not required to pay his employees the 
wages fixed by the decree under the 
Collective Agreement Act applicable to the 
wholesale grocery trade. 

An Ontario court awarded damages 
against two construction union officers for 
causing unlawful picketing. 


Supreme Court of Canada... 


-. holds that labour board can certify a smaller 
bargaining unit carved from present 31-hotel unit 


On January 25 the Supreme Court of 
Canada, allowing a union’s appeal from the 
judgment of the British Columbia Court of 
Appeal (L.G., July 1954, p. 1018), held that 
the provincial Labour Relations Board had 
authority to entertain applications for 
certification of separate bargaining agents 
for employees of three hotels previously 
forming part of a multiple-employer bar- 
gaining unit. The Board could find the 
new units appropriate regardless of the fact 
that the existing bargaining agent had not 
lost its majority in the existing unit. 

The facts of the case were set out by 
Mr. Justice Estey in his reasons for deci- 
sion. Local 28 of the Hotel and Restaurant 
Employees’ Union was the certified bar- 
gaining agent for employees of 31 hotels in 
British Columbia and had a_ collective 
agreement with the British Columbia Hotels 
Association for a two-year period ending 
April 30, 1953. Another union, Local 260 
of the British Columbia Hotel Employees’ 
Union, applied to the Labour Relations 
Board on April 28, 19538, to be certified as 
bargaining agent for three separate units 
composed of employees in the Georgia, 
Niagara and Marble Arch Hotels, all three 
of which belonged to the 31-hotel unit. 
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On May 15, 1953, the Board considered the 
applications and directed that representa- 
tion votes be taken among employees of 
the three hotels. 

These votes were not taken because 
Local 28 had taken court proceedings in a 


similar case, the Alcazar Hotel case (L.G., 


April 1954, p. 561). After the provincial 
Supreme Court upheld the Board’s pro- 
cedure in that case, the Board on January 
6, 1954, notified Local 260 that a vote 
would be taken at the Georgia Hotel. On 
January 7 the Hotels Association, supported 
by Local 28, applied for a writ of prohibi- 
tion to prevent the Board from certifying 
Local 260 and from holding representation 
votes. On February 2, 1954, the British 
Columbia Supreme Court refused to grant 
the writ of prohibition (L.G., May 1954, 
p. 681). Its judgment was reversed by the 
Court of Appeal on March 26. Local 260 
brought an appeal to the Supreme Court 
of Canada. 

Local 28 contended that its certification 
should remain effective until cancelled 
under Section 12(7) of the Industrial Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration Act. That sec- 
tion provided for cancellation by the Board 
if the labour organization ceased to be a 
labour organization, if the employer ceased 
to be the employer of the employees in the 
unit, or if after the union had been certified 
for at least 10 months it had ceased to 
represent a majority of employees in the 
unit. 

Mr. Justice Estey examined the provi- 
sions of the statute. It contemplated that 
in general a collective agreement would 
remain in force for the period specified in 
it. However, provision was made for the 
termination of an agreement with the con- 
sent of the Board, and for the cancellation 
of a bargaining certificate and the certifica- 
tion of a new bargaining agent. Section 
10(1) of the Act, the section specifying the 
times when a union could apply for certifi- 
cation, made no reference to Section 12(7), 
the section providing for cancellation of cer- 
tification by the Board. Section 10(1) (ce) of 


1That Act was replaced by the Labour Relations 
Act which came into force June 16, 1954. 


the Act provided that, where an agreement 
was in force, 10 months of its term must 
have expired before a new application for 
certification could be made. If cancellation 
of the previous bargaining authority were 
a condition precedent to the making of a 
new application, the 10-month period would 
appear inappropriate and unnecessary. In 
Mr. Justice Estey’s opinion, Sections 10 and 
13 of the Act contemplated the making of 
a new application for certification, such as 
that made by Local 260 in this case, quite 
independent of cancellation of certification 
under Section 12(7). 


Local 28 argued that, even if Local 260 
could apply for certification under Section 
10(1)(c), the Board could determine only 
the question of representation since the unit 
was already determined by the prior cer- 
tification. His Lordship rejected this view, 
stating that the Act required the Board to 
determine the appropriateness of the unit on 
every sapplication. He noted that Section 
10(1) referred to “a unit”, that is a unit 
selected by the applicant union itself. 
There were no words in the section in any 
way limiting the unit or excluding an 
application in respect of part of an existing 
unit. 


It had been suggested that to permit the 
breaking up of bargaining units would 
undermine the stability and peace the 
statute was intended to attain. Mr. Justice 
Estey emphasized that the attainment of 
that end rested upon satisfaction on the 
part of employees with wages, working 
conditions, and with their bargaining 
authority. Generally collective agreements 
should be adhered to for their specified 
term, but where exceptional circumstances 
developed that made that impossible the 
Act allowed the Board to deal with the 
circumstances as they developed and to 
restore those factors that made for peace 
and stability. 


As the Chief Justice of British Columbia 
had said, the Act contemplated changing 
conditions. Mr. Justice Estey held that if, 
after certification, the unit was inappro- 
priate for collective bargaining or the 
employees in the unit were not members 
in good standing of the bargaining agent, 
the Legislature did not intend that the 
certification should continue, except that 
certain limitations as to new applications 
for certification were specified in the Act. 

The Chief Justice, Mr. Justice Rand, Mr. 
Justice Cartwright and Mr. Justice Locke 
(with separate reasons for decision) con- 
curred in the decision to allow the appeal 
and restore the judgment of the British 
Columbia Supreme Court dismissing the 
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application for a writ of prohibition to 
prevent the Board from dealing with Local 
260’s application for certification. British 
Columbia Hotel Employees’ Union, Local 
260 v. British Columbia Hotels Association 
and Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ 
Union, Local 28 and Labour Relations 
Board (B.C.) [1955] 2 DLR 1. 


Quebec Court of Queen's Bench, Appeal Side... 


...+finds trucker who delivers wholesale groceries 
not subject to decree governing grocery industry 


In a judgment handed down February 7, 
the Quebec Court of Queen’s Bench, Appeal 
Side, held that the decree under the Quebec 
Collective Agreement Act applicable to the 
manufacture and wholesale trade of food 
products did not cover a trucker who had 
a contract with a wholesale grocery com- 
pany for delivery of merchandise. 

The decision was given by Mr. Justice 
Gagné, with whom the Chief Justice and 
Mr. Justice Bissonnette concurred. 


The facts of the case were set out in the 
reasons for decision. On April 8, 1952, a 
wholesale grocery company entrusted to a 
trucking contractor the job of delivering 
merchandise from 8 a.m. to 5.30 p.m. each 
day. He was to furnish three or four trucks 
as required, with two men for each truck, 
for the sum of $100 per truck each week, 
subject to any change required by the 
parity committee or the Minimum Wage 
Commission. The plaintiff, the parity com- 
mittee charged with administering Decree 
2347, applicable to the manufacture and 
wholesale trade of food products, claimed 
$899.95 from the company and the trucking 
contractor as the amount due in wages to 
employees of the trucker under the decree 
plus the penalty imposed by the Act. 

The committee maintained that the com- 
pany was jointly liable with the trucker 
for the amount due by virtue of Section 14 
of the Collective Agreement Act and 
Article 8(b) of the decree. Section 14 of 
the Act reads: 

Every professional employer contracting 
with a subentrepreneur or a subcontractor, 
directly or through an intermediary, shall 
be jointly and severally responsible with 
such subentrepreneur or subcontractor and 
any intermediary for the payment of the 
wage fixed by the decree. 


Article 8(b) of the decree was almost 
identical. 

The defendants argued that the trucker 
was subject only to Decree 1553 governing 
the trucking industry, on the ground that 
his contract with the company did not 
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provide for his participation in its business 
and that his employees were not in any 
way employees of the company. The 
parity committee argued that the employees 
of the trucker were indirectly taking part 
in the business of the company and so 
were entitled to the higher wages fixed by 
Decree 2347. 

Mr. Justice Gagné considered that Sec- 
tion 14 of the Act would apply only to a 
contractor or subcontractor carrying on the 
same type of business as that covered by 
the deeree. A decree could cover only the 
type of work described in it. The 
defendant trucker carried on only the busi- 
ness of trucking. His Lordship did not 
accept the plaintiff's argument that the 
delivery of goods was an essential part of 
the wholesale grocery business and that the 
company should not be permitted to evade 
the decree by entrusting the job of deliver- 
ing goods to an independent trucker. 


The judge noted also that the grocery 
company had no control over the trucker’s 
employees. He had the sole responsibility 
for hiring them and for controlling their 
work subject to the conditions specified in 
the decree for the trucking industry. His 
Lordship considered that it would be 
abnormal for an employer and _ his 
employees to be subject to two decrees at 
the same time. 


The Court affirmed the judgment of the 
Superior Court dismissing the action of the 
parity committee. Le Comité Paritatre du 
Commerce de l’Alimentation en Gros de 
Québec v. Les Epiciers Unis Inc. et un 
Autre [1955] BR 214. 


Ontario Supreme Court... 


..awards damages to construction company against 
two union officers for causing unlawful picketing 


On March 14 the Supreme Court of 
Ontario awarded damages to a construction 
company against two union officers for 
unlawful picketing and granted a permanent 
injunction restraining them or their agents 
from picketing or attempting to induce 
breaches of contract between the company 
and other persons or corporations. 

The decision was given by Mr. Justice 
McLennan, who first described the facts. 
The plaintiff, Smith Bros. Construction 
Company Limited, in January 1954 was 
carrying out five construction contracts in 
the Niagara peninsula. Part of the work, 
such as carpentering, was being carried on 
by the company’s own employees, while 
contracts for roofing, metal work and 
plastering had been sub-let. The defendants 
in the case were four officers of Local 713 
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of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners. The company had no collec- 
tive agreement with the union and the 
union was not the certified bargaining agent 
and had not applied for certification. On 
one or two occasions in 1953 there had 
been some discussions between the presi- 
dent of the company and two of the union 
officers about payment of union wage rates. 
Some of the company’s employees were 
members of Local 718. 

On January 20, 1954, Local 713 passed a 
resolution that something should be “done 
about Smith Bros.” because that company 
was not paying the union rate. On January 
22 two of the union officers told the 
manager of the Bank of Montreal in 
Niagara Falls, where construction work was 
being carried on by the company, that there 
might be pickets placed on the job. They 
then called on Mr. Smith and told him 
they wanted to discuss a contract. -When 
he refused on the grounds that the union 
was not certified and that the employees 
were satisfied, he was told that there would 
be pickets on some of the company’s jobs 
in the near future. 


After a meeting of the Niagara Frontier 
District Council, composed of Local 713 and 
three other locals, a telegram was sent to 
an official of the Cyanamid Company 
informing him that its plant in Welland 
would be picketed because the Smith Bros. 
company was unfair to union labour. Two 
of the defendants met with a representa- 
tive of the Cyanamid and told him that 
if there were any Smith Bros. employees 
working there the plant would be picketed. 
The Cyanamid Company then notified the 
construction company that its men were 
not to work there from January 25, and as 
a result the Smith Bros. company instructed 
its employees not to go to that job. 


On January 25 some unemployed men 
were hired by two of the defendants to 
walk up and down before the construction 
work at the Bank of Montreal, the 
Crippled Children’s camp and the Ridge- 
way post office carrying signs reading 
“Smith Bros. unfair to union labour”. The 
evidence before the Court disclosed that 
some of the plaintiff’s employees and the 
employees of the subcontractors refused to 
cross the picket line and did not work 
from January 25 until February 15. At 
another job for the Norton Company, the 
plaintiff's employees did not work from 
January 27 until February 15. 


On February 3 the plaintiff company 
obtained from the Labour Relations Board 
a declaration that the union had called an 
unlawful strike. Nevertheless the picketing 
continued until February 15 when Mr. 
Justice Wells of the Ontario High Court 
granted an interim injunction prohibiting 
picketing (L.G., July 1954, p. 1020). 

The first argument on which thé plaintiff 
based its case for an injunction and 
damages was that the union officers were 
responsible for a strike that was unlawful 
within the meaning of the Ontario Labour 
Relations Act or at common law. Mr. 
Justice McLennan considered that the 
Court was not bound by the Labour Rela- 
tions Board’s declaration that there had 
been an unlawful strike. He quoted the 
definition of “strike” in the Act: “ ‘Strike’ 
includes a cessation of work, a refusal to 
work or to continue to work by employees 
in combination or in concert or in accord- 
ance with a common understanding, or a 
slow-down or other concerted activity on 
the part of employes designed to restrict 
or limit output.” The definitions laid down 
by the courts varied but involved the 
concept of all or a substantial group of 
employees ceasing or refusing to work 
pursuant to an agreement. 

His Lordship stated that there was no 
evidence of the plaintiff's employees acting 
in concert with reference to the three jobs 
where the pickets were placed and it was 
quite evident that not all or nearly all of 
the plaintiff’s workmen refused to work. 
The refusal of employees of the subcon- 
tractors to cross the picket line could not 
be considered a strike of the plaintiff’s 
employees. As far as the Cyanamid job 
was concerned, the plaintiff's employees 
did not go to work there because the 
plaintiff instructed them not to. In Mr. 
Justice McLennan’s opinion, picketing by 
men other than employees, without 
evidence that the body of the com- 
pany’s employees or a majority of a group 
of its employees acting in concert refused 
to work, did not constitute a strike under 
the Act or at common law. 

The plaintiff's second argument was 
that the acts of the union officers con- 
stituted an unjustified interference with 
the company’s contractual relations and 
that the picketing was an offence under 
the Criminal Code. Mr. Justice McLennan 
found that the action failed against 
two of the defendants, since there was 
no evidence that they had taken part 


in arranging for the pickets or in the 
dealings with the Cyanamid Company. He 
then dealt with the question of the purpose 
or intention of the acts of the other two 
defendants. They justified the picketing of 
the three jobs and the dealings with the 
Cyanamid Company on the grounds that 
the purpose was to inform the public that 
the plaintiff was unfair to union labour. 
Mr. Justice McLennan rejected this inter- 
pretation of the facts. He considered that 
the defendants’ object was not to inform 
the public but to force the construction 
firm to sign an agreement with the union 
by bringing its operations to a stop. In 
the case of the Cyanamid Company they 
achieved their object without picketing. If 
the purpose of the picketing of the other 
three premises had been to inform the 
public, the offices and yard of the Smith 
Bros. Company would have been picketed, 
and they were not. Mr. Justice McLennan 
considered it clear that the two defendants 
had without justification induced a breach 
of contract between the Cyanamid Com- 
pany and the plaintiff, with resulting 
damage to the plaintiff. 

Turning to the question of the picketing, 
His Lordship noted that there had been no 
evidence of violence or disturbance of any 
kind. However, he considered that if 
workers would not cross a_ picket line 
picketing was an effective interference with 
contractual relations and should not be 
used without justification and for a wrongful 
purpose. There was a lawful way open to 
the union of obtaining a collective agree- 
ment with the company under the Labour 
Relations Act. The defendants had 
attempted to short-circuit the machinery 
provided by the Act and by their actions 
had damaged the plaintiff by interfering 
with its contractual relations. Since the 
picketing was a tortious act, the defendants 
had committed the offence of “watching 
and besetting” prohibited by the Criminal 
Code. 

The Court required the two union officers 
to pay $310.84 in damages to the plaintiff 
and issued a permanent injunction restrain- 
ing the defendants or their agents from 
picketing any premises where the plaintiff 
was engaged in construction work and from 
inducing or attempting to induce breaches 
of contract between the plaintiff and other 
persons or corporations. Smith Bros. Con- 
struction Company Limited v. Jones et al 
[1955] OWN 319. 
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Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


British Columbia raises minimum hourly rates for construction industry 
Saskatchewan revises regulations governing certification of engineers 


Five minimum wage orders for the con- 
struction industry in British Columbia have 
been consolidated in one order, which 
increases the minimum hourly rates to $1.50 
for tradesmen and $1 for other, less skilled 
employees. 

The regulations under the Saskatchewan 
Boiler and Pressure Vessel Act that pro- 
vide for certification of engineers and 
firemen were revised. Qualifications were 
set out for a new engineer’s special 
(provisional) certificate and some changes 
were made in the qualifications for existing 
types of certificates. 

The nine Quebec minimum wage orders 
have been renewed for another year, until 
May 1, 1956. 

Supplemental Allowance Regulations have 
been issued under the Saskatchewan Social 
Aid Act providing for increased assistance 
in certain cases to needy recipients of old 
age security pensions or blind persons’ 
allowances. 


British Columbia Male Minimum, Wage Act 


A new regulation for the construction 
industry in British Columbia, Male 
Minimum Wage Order 12 issued by the 
Board of Industrial Relations, sets a 
minimum hourly rate of $1.50 for trades- 
men and $1 for other employees. 

The new order, made March 22 and 
gazetted April 7, came into effect on 
May 16. It rescinds and replaces Orders 
58 (carpentry) 71 and 75 (painting, deco- 
rating and paper-hanging), 13 (plumbing 
and pipe-fitting) and 12 (the construction 
trade not subject to the other orders). 
Under these orders the minimum hourly 
rates were 90 cents for carpentry, 75 cents 
for painting, decorating and paper-hanging, 
$1 for plumbing and pipe-fitting, and 85 
cents for other construction workers. The 
effect of the new order is to raise the 
minimum rates in all cases and to make 
the minimum rates uniform for all branches 
of construction work. 

The construction industry now means the 
construction, repair, alteration, remodelling, 
renovation or demolition of any building, 
railway, tramway, harbour, dock, pier, well, 
telegraphic or telephonic installation, elec- 
trical undertaking, gaswork, waterways, or 
other work of construction, or any part 
thereof, as well as the preparation for or 
laying the foundations of any such work 
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or structure. A tradesman is defined as 
any employee doing the work usually done 
by a journeyman boiler-maker, bricklayer, 
carpenter, electrician, elevator constructor, 
glazier, lather, mason, painter, paper- 
hanger, plasterer, pipe-fitter, plumber, steel 
fabricator and erector, terrazzo mechanic, 
tile-setter or welder. “Other employees” 
means all employees not included in the 
meaning of tradesman. 


The order applies to all employees in 
the industry except those covered by 
another order or exempted specifically by 
the Board, employees who, in the opinion 
of the Board, are employed in a super- 
visory or managerial capacity, and 
employees who are permanently employed 
in maintenance work in industrial establish- 
ments or in public and private buildings. 

The Board may grant permits allowing 
employers to pay a rate less than the 
minimum rate to handicapped employees, 
part-time employees and apprentices. 

Under the Hours of Work Act hours in 
the construction industry are normally 
limited to a maximum of eight per day 
and 44 per week. If longer hours are 
permitted in special circumstances, the new 
order provides that the minimum rate is 
time and oné-half the employee’s regular 
rate of pay for all hours worked in excess 
of eight in the day, or if the hours worked 
in any day have not exceeded eight, in 
excess of 44 in the week. This provision 
with respect to overtime pay may be 
varied by the Board if a special order is 
made concerning hours of work in any part 
of the industry. 

Employees are guaranteed their regular 
rate of pay for the entire period spent at 
the place of work in response to the 
employer’s call. If an employee does not 
begin work, he is entitled to his regular 
rate for two hours’ work except where his 
condition is such that he is not competent 
to perform his duties or where he has failed 
to comply with the Accident Prevention 
Regulations of the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board. Further, if the employee begins 
work, he is guaranteed four hours’ pay at 
the regular rate unless work is suspended 
due to reasons completely beyond the 
control of the employer, such as inclement 
weather. 

Payment of wages at least semi-monthly, 
up to a day not more than eight days prior 
to the day of payment, is prescribed. 


Every employer must keep posted in a 
conspicuous place a copy of the order and 
a schedule of his employees’ daily shifts 
and relief periods. He must also keep a 
record in the English language of the 
names, ages, occupations and _ residential 
addresses of his employees, and of the 
wages paid and the hours worked, and 
make his records available for inspection. 


Ontario Apprenticeship Act 


The schedule of courses of study to be 
followed by apprentices in full-time day 
classes is now included in the regulations 
for the motor vehicle trade in Ontario. It 
is the same as the schedule previously in 
effect, the schedule under the Vocational 
Education Act listing courses of study 
provided at the Provincial Institute of 
Trades at Toronto for the trade of motor 
vehicle repairer. 

The amendment to the apprenticeship 
regulations (L.G., March 1954, p. 425) was 
approved by O. Reg. 57/55 of March 31, 
gazetted April 23. 


Quebec Minimum Wage Act 


Nine minimum wage orders in Quebec 
were renewed until May 1, 1956, by O.C. 
442 of April 21, gazetted April 30. 

The nine orders are Order 3, revised, 
vacations with pay; Order 3a, vacations 
with pay in the construction industry; 
Order 4, the general order; 11, charitable 
institutions and hospitals; 26a, taxicabs in 
Montreal; 29, taxicabs in Quebec and 
Lévis; 39, forest operations; 41, municipal 
and school corporations; and 42, stationary 
enginemen and firemen. 


Saskatchewan Boiler and Pressure Vessel Act 


New regulations with respect to the 
examination and certification of engineers 
and firemen under the Saskatchewan Boiler 
and Pressure Vessel Act were approved by 
O.C. 745/55 of April 12, gazetted April 22 
and effective May 1. They replace regula- 
tions issued in 1948 (L.G., 1948, p. 1010). 
Some changes were made in the qualifica- 
tions for examination and one new type 
of licence is provided for. 

As previously, four classes of engi- 
neer’s certificates, and a heating plant 
engineer’s certificate, a refrigeration engi- 
neer’s certificate, a fireman’s certificate 
and an engineer’s provisional certificate 
are provided for. A 1951 amendment 
to the Act made provision for an engi- 
neer’s special certificate which would 
entitle the holder to operate a high pressure 
boiler or steam plant of the capacity 


indicated in the certificate, provided the 
capacity did not exceed 50 horse power. 
The regulations now set out the qualifica- 
tions for an engineer’s special (provisional) 
certificate. This certificate, the fireman’s 
certificate and the engineer’s provisional 
certificate are temporary certificates, valid 
only for the period prescribed in the regu- 
lations. The others are final and remain 
valid as long as they continue to be 
registered annually. 

Every candidate for an examination other 
than an examination for a fireman’s 
certificate must make a written application 
to the chief inspector. The application, his 
references and any other required docu- 
mentary evidence of his qualifications must 
be in the form prescribed by the Depart- 
ment of Labour. A candidate for examina- 
tion for a fireman’s certificate may make 
application orally to an inspector. 

A candidate for examination for a first 
class engineer’s certificate must be at least 
25 years old and be the holder of a valid 
second class engineer’s certificate. Since the 
issue of the second class engineer’s certifi- 
cate the candidate must have for a period 
of five years operated as chief engineer a 
high pressure boiler or steam plant having 
a capacity of more than 200 horse power 
or else he must have for a period of three 
years either operated as chief engineer a 
high pressure boiler or steam plant having 
a capacity of not less than 300 horse power 
or operated as shift engineer a high pres- 
sure boiler or steam plant having a capacity 
of not less than 500 horse power. Oper- 
ating as “shift engineer” means regular 
employment of the candidate in a steam 
plant, in connection with the actual oper- 
ation of steam boilers of the horse power 
rating specified or of major steam-driven 
units directly connected therewith, while 
holding an engineer’s certificate as specified 
and includes the shift engineer in charge or 
those operating in a lesser capacity. The 
three-year period of experience is short- 
ened to two and one-half years if the 
candidate has successfully completed a 
course approved by the chief inspector 
covering substantially the same subject 
matter as is covered in the examination 
for a first class engineer’s certificate. It 
is shortened to two years if he is a graduate 
in engineering from a university of recog- 
nized standing. Previously it was shortened 
to two years if the candidate had been 
employed for five years in the manufacture 
or repair of steam engines and boilers, but 
this provision has been omitted from the 
new regulations. 

A candidate for a second class engi- 
neer’s certificate must be at least 22 years 
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of age and hold a valid third class engi- 
neer’s certificate. The required experience 
since the issue of his third class engineer’s 
certificate is a period of two and one-half 
years (formerly three) either operating as 
chief engineer a high pressure boiler or 
steam plant having a capacity of more than 
100 horse power or as shift engineer a high 
pressure boiler or steam plant having a 
capacity of more than 200 horse power or 
else a period of one and one-half years 
operating, as chief enginer or shift engineer, 
boilers or plants of not less than 175 or 
300 horse power, respectively. The year 
and one-half period is shortened to one 
year and three months if the candidate 
has completed an approved course covering 
substantially the same subject matter as is 
covered by the examination for a second 
class engineer’s certificate and shortened to 
one year if he is a graduate in engineering 
from a university of recognized standing. 
A new provision permits the acceptance of 
a candidate who has for a period of two 
and one-half years since the issue of his 
third class engineer’s certificate been 
employed in the maintenance of a high 
pressure boiler or steam plant having a 
capacity of not less than 300 horse power. 
This period will be subject to a reduction 
of three months where he has completed 
an approved engineering course and to a 
reduction of six months where he is a 
university graduate in engineering. 


A candidate for a third class engineer’s 
certificate must have attained the age of 
20 years and be the holder of a valid fourth 
class engineer’s certificate. He must have 
had, since the receipt of that certificate, a 
year’s experience as chief engineer in oper- 
ating a high pressure boiler or steam plant 
having a capacity of not less than 75 horse 
power or as shift engineer in operating one 
of not less than 125 horse power; or, if he 
has completed an approved course, he must 
have had nine months’ experience (formerly 
ten) in either capacity, as above; or, if he 
is a university graduate in engineering or 
has been employed for five years in the 
manufacture and repair of steam engines 
and boilers, he must have had six months’ 
experience as chief engineer or shift engi- 
neer, as above. A fourth alternative is one 
and one-half year’s experience (formerly 
two) operating as chief engineer a high 
pressure boiler or steam plant with a 
capacity of not less than 50 horse power 
or operating as shift engineer one with a 
capacity of not less than 75 horse power. 
A new alternative is one and one-half 
years’ experience in the maintenance of a 
high pressure boiler or steam plant having 
a capacity of not less than 125 horse power. 
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To be eligible for examination for a 
fourth class engineer’s certificate, a candi- 
date must be at least 19 years of age. He 
must have had a year’s experience either 
firing a high pressure boiler having a 
capacity of not less than 25 horse power or 
assisting in the operation of a high pressure 
boiler or steam plant having a capacity of 
not less than 100 horse power; or, if he has 
completed an approved course, nine months 
(formerly 10) in either capacity; or, if he 
is a university graduate in - engineering, 
either three months’ experience firing a high 
pressure boiler having a capacity of not 
less than 25 horse power or six months’ 
experience assisting in the operation of a 
high pressure boiler or steam plant having 
a capacity of not less than 100 horse 
power. The holder of a valid engineer’s 
provisional certificate or heating plant 
engineer’s certificate or of a valid traction 
engineer’s certificate issued under the 1940 
Act or a candidate who has held a valid 
fireman’s certificate for six consecutive 
years or who has been employed for five 
years in the manufacture and repair of 
steam engines and boilers will also be 
eligible for examination if he has for a 
further period of six months had experience 
of either type described above. A new 
section provides for the acceptance of a 
candidate who is the holder of a valid 
heating plant engineer’s certificate and has 
for a period of five years while in posses- 
sion of that certificate either operated as 
chief engineer or as shift engineer a low 
pressure boiler or steam plant having a 
capacity of more than 100 horse power. 

Eighteen is the minimum age for a 
candidate for an engineer’s provisional 
certificate. The candidate must have six 
months’ experience firing a high pressure 
boiler of not less than 15 hp. or assisting 
in the operation of a high pressure boiler 
or steam plant of not less than 75 h.p.; 
or he must have held a valid fireman’s 
certificate for three consecutive years and 
for a period of three months had experi- 
ence of the above type; or for six months 
or three full seasons he must have fired 
a high pressure traction boiler of not less 
than 15 h.p. 

The new provision with respect to the 
engineer’s’ special (provisional) certificate 
permits any person to be accepted as a 
candidate for examination who has reached 
18 years of age and who satisfies an in- 
spector that he has sufficient knowledge of 
and experience in the operation and mainte- 
nance of boilers and related equipment and 
that he will be employed directly in the 
operation of a boiler for which an operator 
holding such certificate is required. 


The requirements for a fireman’s certifi- 
cate are unchanged. They are the same as 
the requirements for an engineer’s special 
(provisional) certificate. 

For a heating plant engineer’s certificate, 
the candidate must be at least 18 years old. 
He must have held a fireman’s certificate 
for three consecutive years and, while in 
possession of the certificate have been in 
charge of a heating boiler or plant of not 
less than 40 h.p. or a high pressure boiler 
used for heating purposes having a capacity 
of not less than 15 h.p. or have assisted in 
the operation of a heating boiler or plant 
of not less than 100 h.p.; or he must have 
been issued a valid fireman’s certificate in 
Six consecutive years and have assisted in 
the operation of a heating boiler or plant 
for which an operator holding such certifi- 
cate is required; or he must have the 
qualifications listed above for an engineer’s 
provisional certificate. 

A candidate for examination for a 
refrigeration engineer’s certificate must also 
have reached 18 years of age. He must 
have for 12 months operated or assisted in 
the operation of a refrigeration plant 
having a capacity of not less than three 
tons of refrigeration per 24 hours or else 
he must be the holder of a first, second, 
third or fourth class engineer’s certificate 
and have six months’ experience as above. 

Every examination other than those for 
a fireman’s certificate or for an engineer’s 
special (provisional) certificate is a written 
one. The two exceptions may be written 
or oral or both at the discretion of the 
examining inspector. To obtain a certifi- 
cate, a candidate must obtain at least 60 
per cent of the possible marks in an 
examination. 

A candidate who fails to pass the exam- 
ination for a first, second, third or fourth 
class, heating plant, provisional or refrig- 
eration engineer’s certificate shall, upon 
making application be eligible for re- 
examination at any time after the expiration 
of three months from the date of the 
previous examination. However, where a 
eandidate for a first class engineer’s cer- 
tificate fails three consecutive examinations 
there must be a minimum period of six 
months between any subsequent exam- 
inations. Candidates who fail the examina- 
tions for an engineer’s special (provisional) 
or fireman’s certificate are eligible for 
re-examination after the expiration of one 
month from the date of the previous 
examination. 

A special certificate may be issued to a 
candidate for a third class, fourth.class or 
heating plant engineer’s certificate who has, 
in two successive examinations conducted 


within a period of 12 months (formerly 
eight), obtained less than 60 per cent of 
the possible marks but has obtained such 
marks as are deemed necessary by the chief 
inspector to justify the issue of the special 
certificate. The chief inspector has discre- 
tion to issue this type of certificate upon 
the recommendation of the owner of a 
boiler or steam plant, but it will entitle 
the holder to operate that boiler or plant 
only. 

Iingineers’ provisional certificates and fire- 
men’s certificates issued under these regula- 
tions are valid for one year. The engineer’s 
special (provisional) certificate is valid for 
one year or for any shorter period indi- 
cated on the certificate. The Department 
of Labour will issue new certificates to 
certificate holders who apply for renewal 
and who pay the prescribed fee not less 
than seven days before expiry of the 
certificates. 

The other types of certificates are final 
but must be registered annually. When 
the holder of a final certificate fails to 
register it for a year or more, the certificate 
will not be registered until he has paid the 
fees payable for the years in which he 
failed to register. The Minister may cancel 
the certificate of anyone who fails for three 
consecutive years to register his certificate. 
When a certificate has been cancelled, the 
holder must take the examination to obtain 
a certificate again. 

The fees for examinations, registrations 
and renewals are set out in the regulations. 
Other provisions govern the conduct of 
examinations. 


Saskatchewan Social Aid Act 


Regulations under the Saskatchewan 
Social Aid Act which govern the payment 
of supplemental allowances to certain 
recipients of old age security pensions and 
of blind persons’ allowances were approved 
by O.C. 849/55 of April 19, gazetted April 
29 and effective September 1, 1955. The 
new Supplemental Allowance Regulations 
replace two earlier sets of regulations which 
made provision for supplemental allowances 
to blind persons and to old age security 
pensioners in cases of need. (L.G., 1953, 
p. 116 and Feb., p. 190.) 

The supplemental allowance is $2.50 a 
month, but provision is now made for an 
additional allowance in cases of exceptional 
need. For example, the allowance of $2.50 
a month may be paid to an unmarried 
recipient whose income does not exceed 
$720 a year or the value of whose personal 
property does not exceed $1,000; however, 
if his income from all sources is less than 

(Continued on page 666) 
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Unemployment Insurance 


Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Claims for benefit in March up slightly over February but somewhat 
less than year earlier; statistics* show 243,544 initial and renewal 
claims filed during month, 236,847 in February, 248,421 in March 1954 


Initial and renewal claims for unem- 
ployment insurance benefit received in 
March were slightly higher than the total 
for February but somewhat lower than the 
March 1954 figure. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
report on the operation of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act shows that 243,544 
claims were filed in local offices across 
Canada, compared with 236,847 in February 
and 248,421 in March 1954. 

Ordinary and _ supplementary _ benefit 
claimants on the live unemployment insur- 
ance register on March 31 numbered 
563,290 (468,922 males and 94,368 females) 
in comparison with 578,586 (479,902 males 
and 98,684 females) on February 28 and 
511,660 (431,018 males and 80,642 females) 
on March 31, 1954. On March 31, 1955, 
short-time claimants numbered 39,322 and 
temporary lay-off claimants 2,568. 

During March, 252,705 initial and renewal 
claims were adjudicated, entitlement to 
benefit being granted in 156,417 or 62 per 
cent of the cases. Of the 96,288 initial and 
renewal claims in the category “not entitled 
to benefit,” 84,275 or 88 per cent were on 
behalf of initial claimants who failed to 
establish a benefit year. 
disqualification 
from 


Chief reasons for 
(including those arising 
revised and supplementary benefit 
claims) were: ‘“‘voluntarily left employment 
without just cause,’ 6,202 cases; “not 
unemployed,” 4,425 cases; and “not capable 
of and not available for work,” 3,624 cases. 
New beneficiaries during March num- 
bered 154,738, compared with 159,917 during 
February and 152,611 during March 1954. 
A total of $33,952,877 was paid in com- 
pensation for 10,621,770 days during March, 
as against $28,576,170 and 8,939,252 days 
during February and $32,160,928 and 
10,127,126 days during March 1954. 


*See Tables E-1 to E-6 at back of book. 
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In a comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
factors other than numbers, such as the 
and closing of seasonal indus- 


opening 
tries, increase in area population, influ- 


ence of weather conditions, and _ the 
general employment situation. 


The average number of beneficiaries per 
week was estimated at 377-0 thousand for 
March, compared with 394-6 thousand for 
February. For the week March 27-April 2, 
1954, the estimated number of beneficiaries 
was 348-6 thousand. 

The average daily rate of benefit for 
March at $3.20 was unchanged from 
February. For March 1954 the average 
daily rate was $3.18. 


Supplementary Benefit 


During March, a supplementary benefit 
period was established on behalf of 70,642 
claimants or 84 per cent of those considered 
under the supplementary benefit provisions 
of the Act. Claimants on the hve unem- 
ployment insurance register on March 31 
numbered 156,639 (126,488 males and 30,151 
females). 

During the month, an amount of 
$11,484,134 was paid in compensation for 
3,828,071 days. 

The average daily rate of benefit for the 
month was $3. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
for March show that insurance books or 
contribution cards were issued to 4,627,231 
employees who have made contributions to 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund _ since 
April 1, 1954. 

At March 31, employers registered num- 
bered 267,815, a decrease of 692 during 
the month. 


Enforcement Statistics 


During March, 4,063 investigations were 
conducted by district investigators across 
Canada. Of these, 2,403 were spot checks 
of postal and counter claims to verify 
fulfilment of statutory conditions. The 
remaining 1,660 were investigations in con- 
nection with claimants suspected of making 
false statements to obtain benefit. 

Prosecutions were commenced in 172 
cases,* 41 against employers and 131 
against claimants. Punitive disqualifications 
as a result of claimants making false state- 
ments or misrepresentations numbered 798.* 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received in March totalled 
$17,115,204.50, compared with $17,173,515.42 
in February and $17,278,634.74 in March 
1954. Benefit payments amounted to 
$45,423,186.30, compared with $34,884,364.41 
in February and $37,175,040.91 in March 
1954. The balance in the fund at March 
31 was $840,692,316.77. At February 28, 
there was a balance of $869,000,298.57 and 
at March 31, 1954, of $881,274,133.34. 

*These do not necessarily relate to the investiga- 
tions conducted during the month. 


Decisions of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CU-B 1131, March 8, 1955. 


Summary of the Facts: The claimant 
filed a renewal application for benefit on 
September 14, 1954, and stated that he 
had worked as a bench fitter for a manu- 
facturer of farm implements at a wage of 
$1.68 an hour from September 7, 1954, to 
September 10, 1954, when he became unem- 
ployed as the workers at the plant at which 
he was employed went on strike. 

The company reported that the claimant 
had voluntarily left his employment to 
look for other work. 

According to the submissions, on June 19, 
1954, the interested union commenced 
negotiations with the company for a wage 
increase of ten cents an hour for all the 
hourly-rated employees covered by the 
bargaining agreement between the two 
parties. The negotiations dragged on for 
several weeks and, as no accord could be 
reached, the company offered to renew the 
old agreement, which the union refused to 
accept. The company felt that it had 
exhausted all means of conciliation afforded 
it by provincial law and, therefore, set 
September 7, 1954, as the deadline for 
acceptance of the offer, after which date 
no agreement would be considered to exist. 

Following this, the provincial Minister 
of Labour intervened and requested the 
two parties to meet with a view to ironing 
out their differences, which was agreed to, 
and the company changed the deadline to 
Friday, September 10, 1954. As the meet- 
ing failed to bring about a settlement, the 
company insisted that it would not honour 
the old agreement after midnight Septem- 


ber 10, and as the union took the stand 
that its employee members could not work 
without an agreement, a strike was called 
for 1.00 a.m. on September 11, 1954, at 
which time 2,500 of the 2,587 employees 
failed to report to work, thereby causing a 
stoppage of work at the company’s premises. 

The insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant from receipt of benefit as of 
September 14, 1954, for the duration of the 
stoppage of work. 

The claimant appealed to a court of 
referees on the grounds that he was not a 
member of the interested union, that he 
quit work before the strike in order to 
look for a job, that the work would have 
lasted only until September 10 and that 
he would not have been involved in the 
dispute if he had not been directed to 
the job by the local office, which must 
have known at the time of the referral 
that a strike was imminent. 


The employer further reported that the 
claimant's employment with the company 
would have lasted for three or four weeks. 


The claimant was present at the hearing 
of his case before the court of referees. 
The court unanimously found that the 
claimant belonged to a grade or class of 
workers covered by the bargaining agree- 
ment and was a possible beneficiary of the 
result of the strike. The court, however, 
in view of the employer’s — statement 
referred to in the preceding paragraph, 
lifted the disqualification effective October 
1, 1954, estimating that the claimant’s 
employment would have ended on that date 
if there had been no labour dispute. 
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The insurance officer appealed to the 
Umpire on the ground that the court’s 
action in lifting the disqualification was not 
in keeping with the principle established 
by the Umpire in Decision CU-B 152. 

Conclusions: The stoppage of work which 
took place on September 11, 1954, at the 
premises at which the claimant was 
employed bore direct relationship to the 
dispute which had been in progress for 
some time between the company and its 
employees, and as the dispute was con- 
nected with conditions of employment I 
consider that the stoppage of work was 
due to a labour dispute within the meaning 
of the Act. 

I agree with the court of referees that, 
regardless of whether the claimant quit his 
work in anticipation of the strike or 
actually became unemployed because the 
other workers went on strike, he, in fact, 
lost his employment by reason of the 
stoppage of work at the premises at which 
he was employed. I also agree that, as he 
belonged to the grade or class of hourly- 
paid workers whose working conditions 
were covered by the bargaining agreement 
and consequently stood to be affected by 
the outcome of the labour dispute, he was 
directly interested therein even though he 
was not a member. of the interested union 
and was rightly disqualified under Section 
41 of the Act. 

In my opinion, however, the court of 
referees erred in lifting the disqualification 
effective October 1, 1954. The employer’s 
statement that the claimant’s employment 
with the company would have lasted for 
three or four weeks lacked definite assur- 
ance that the contract of service would 
have terminated on a specific date and, 
‘under such circumstances, I consider that 
the evidence was insufficient to show that 
the stoppage of work due to the labour 
dispute ceased to be in any way the 
effective cause of the claimant’s unemploy- 
ment (CU-B 1121). I therefore direct that 
the disqualification previously imposed by 
the insurance officer be reinstated. 

The appeal is maintained. 


Decision CU-B 1143, April 13, 1955. 


Summary of the Facts: The claimant 
filed a renewal application for benefit on 
August 19, 1954 and stated that he had 
worked as an apprentice printer for a firm 
of publishers and manufacturing stationers 
from April 26, 1954, to August 19, 1954, 
inclusive, when he was “laid off—slack 
season”. The employer reported that he 
had been laid off because of a plant 
holiday shutdown from August 20 to 
September 4, 1954, inclusive. 
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The imsurance officer disqualified the 
claimant from receipt of benefit (a) under 
Section 29(1)(a) of the Act for August 19, 
1954, as he had worked for the employer 
on that day, and (b) pursuant to Section 
31(1)(c) of the Act and 5(2)(d) of the 
Benefit Regulations for the days comprising 
the period August 20 to August 27, as 
these were days recognized as holidays for 
his grade, class or shift at the premises at 
which he was employed. 

In response to a request from the local 
office for further information, the employer 
stated that the claimant did not receive 
any pay from the firm during the plant 
holiday, viz., August 20 to September 4, 
1954, but as he had arranged to take his 
holidays from October 21 to October 30, 
1954, inclusive, he would receive pay during 
this latter period. 

From the disqualification designated as 
(b) above, the claimant appealed to a 
court of referees, which unanimously found 
that the claimant was not to be recog- 
nized as one of the grades, classes or shifts 
which were in receipt of holidays in a 
recognized plant holiday period and that, 
therefore, he was deemed to be unem- 
ployed from August 20 to August 27, 1954. 

On behalf of the insurance officer, the 
chief claims officer appealed to the Umpire 
on the grounds that the recognized plant 
holiday covered all employees, that the 
Act and the Regulations do not make any 
exception in favour of the employee who 
chooses to take his holidays at a time 
apart from the recognized holiday period 
and, as that period began on August 20, 
the disqualification should have been from 
August 20 to 26, for which period it must 
be held that the claimant was not unem- 
ployed pursuant to the provisions of 
Section 31(1)(c) of the Act. 


Conclusions: I am unable to find any 
valid reason to make an exception in 
favour of the claimant. The provisions 
of the Act and Regulations in respect 
to recognized holidays are in no way 
ambiguous and must apply in his case 
notwithstanding that he had made a special 
arrangement with the employer to take his 
holidays at a time apart from the recog- 
nized holiday period. Obviously, the 
claimant made this arrangement to suit his 
own convenience, and personal factors such 
as this cannot be used as a basis for deter- 
mining an insured person’s “grade, class or 
shift” under Section 29(1)(c) of the Act. 

The appeal is allowed. 


Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during April 


Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 
During April the Department of Labour prepared 156 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and 
its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 


repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 84 contracts in these categories was 
awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to trade 
unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the 
contract. 

(The labour conditions included in each 
provide that:— 

(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not 
exempted from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation 
of the work, wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by 
provincial legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 

(ec) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect to 
alleged discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 
Contracts awarded in April for the manufacture of supplies 


of the contracts listed under this heading 


of Labour for all hours 


and equipment were as 


follows :— 

Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
Defence Construction (1951) Ltd. ............ 1 $ 19,441.00 
SOM ONICRee Chant a Mie ee tere he 2 one sleuare 0 bay 17 193,357 .51 


(The labour conditions included in contracts ‘for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment provide that:— 

(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those 
established by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 

(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of “the trade in the district 
or, if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 

(ec) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect to 


alleged discrimination.) 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Govern- 
ment contracts for works of construction 
and for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment contain provisions to secure 
the payment of wages generally accepted 
as fair and reasonable in each trade or 
classification employed in the district 
where the work is being performed. 


depart- 


The practice of Government | 
ments and those Crown corporations to 


which the legislation applies, before 
entering into contracts for any work of 
construction, remodelling, repair or demo- 
lition, is to obtain wage schedules from 
the Department of Labour, showing the 
applicable wage rate for each classifica- 
tion of workmen deemed to be required 
in the execution of the work. These 


wage schedules are thereupon included 
with other relevant labour conditions as 
terms of such contracts to be observed 
by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in 
contracts for the manufacture of supplies 
and equipment because it is not possible 
to determine in advance the classifica- 
tions to be employed in the execution 
of a contract. A statement of the labour 
conditions which must be observed in 
every such contract is, however, included 
therein and is of the same nature and 
effect as those which apply in works of 
construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legis- 
lation may be had upon request to the 
Industrial Relations Branch of the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
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Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during April 


During April the sum of $4,378.49 was collected from six employers who had failed to 


pay the wages required by the labour conditions attached to their contracts. 


This amount 


has been or will be distributed to the 172 employees concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during April 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of- wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Camp Gagetown N 
struction Co Ltd, 


B: Trynor Con- 
clearing, grubbing & 
burning, neighborhood 3. Camp Borden 
Ont: Ontario Electrical Construction Co, 
installation of electrical distribution, fire 
alarm & street lighting systems; Sterling 
Construction Co, construction of school; 
Aden B Snyder Electric Ltd, installation 
of electrical distribution, fire alarm & street 


lighting systems. Deep River Ont: G M 
Gest Ltd, installation of electrical distribu- 
tion, fire alarm & street lighting systems. 
Prescott Ont: E P A Construction Co, 
construction of rental housing units. 
Windsor Ont: Bruce de Santi Contracting 
Co, permanent improvements to houses on 
Aubin Road. Edmonton Alta: A Janiten, 
*landscape renovation, Highlands Court. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Hahfazx N S: C C MacDonald Ltd, 
supply «& installation of two low pressure 
boilers. Chatham N B: Modern Construc- 
tion Ltd, construction of roads, parking 
areas, concrete curbs & gutters, sidewalks 
«& additional drainage. Camp Gagetown 
N B: The Atlantic Bridge Co Ltd, con- 
struction of automatic deep well pumping 
station; J. W. MceMulkin & Son Ltd, con- 
struction of cut-off road; Stephens- 
Adamson Mfg Co of Canada Ltd, supply 
& installation of coal handling system for 
central heating plant; Dominion Bridge 
Co Ltd, supply, fabrication & erection of 
structural steel & plate work. Renous 
N B: Stirling Electric Ltd, installation of 
combination fire alarm «& security patrol 
system. Valcartier Que: Trudeau et Fils 
Ltee, construction of IGPM wells; Horton 
Steel ‘Works Ltd, construction of steel tank 


«& altitude valve manholes. Ville La Salle 
Que: Horton Steel Works Ltd, supply & 
installation of water tank. Barriefield Ont: 
James Kemp Construction Ltd, construc- 
tion of W O S’ & sergeants’ quarters. 
Camp Borden Ont: Brennan Paving Co 
Ltd, construction & repair of roads, park- 
ing areas, concrete curbs & gutters, side- 
walks & storm drainage. Clinton Ont: 
Elgin Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
extension to M E section, RCAF Station. 
Uplands Ont: Edge Ltd, supply & installa- 
tion of addition to automatic wet sprinkler. 
Edmonton Alta: Bird Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of technical maintenance & 
quartermaster stores bldg; Northwestern 
Utilities Ltd, *construction of gas distribu- 
tion system—Home Station Development, 
Griesbach Barracks. Namao Alta: P W 
Graham & Sons Ltd, construction of guard 
house & gate house. 


Building and Maintenance 


Valcartier Que: A Deslauriers & Fils 
Ltee, roofing, siding & insulation of exist- 
ing garage (bldg 30). Brantford Ont: 
J Usher & Sons, renovating, winterizing & 
grading, armoury. Centralia Ont: Henry 
W Colton, interior painting of hangars. 
Downsview Ont: Power Plant Contractors 


Ltd, addition of oil burner controls in 
boiler rooms. Dunnville Ont: Bray Con- 
struction Co Ltd, repair & sand seal of 
asphalt runway. Rockcliffe Ont: Shore & 
Horwitz Construction Co Ltd, supply & 
installation of bulk fuel dispensers in bulk 
fuel storage area. 


Department of Defence Production 


St John’s Nfld: Mrs Annie Manderson, 
catering, Buckmaster’s Field. Bagotville 
Que: Severin Gagne, installation of storm 
doors on houses, RCAF Station. Moisie 
Que: H J O’Connell Ltd, excavation & 
installation of water service, RCAF Sta- 
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tion. St Sylvestre Que: Alidore Bergeron, 
construction of lean-to to recreation hall, 
RCAF Station. Aylmer Ont: Elgin Con- 
struction Co Ltd, installation of plumbing 
& heating equipment, RCAF Station; Lorne 
N McEwen, extension of officers’ mess 


kitchen, RCAF Station; G F McCormick, 
masonry work on foundation of extension 
to officers’ mess kitchen, RCAF Station; 
Pioneer Appliance Service Ltd, installation 
of walk-in refrigerators in officers’ mess 
kitchen, RCAF Station. Cobourg Ont: 
Rowe Bros & Co (Canada) Ltd, erection 
of steel partitions, #26 COD; Joseph Sankey 
& Sons Canada Ltd, erection of steel 
partitions, #26 COD. Kingston Ont: Van- 
dervoort Plumbing & Heating Ltd, altera- 
tions to air conditioning system, CASC, Fort 
Frontenac. Niagara Ont: Canada Catering 
Co Ltd, catering. Toronto Ont: Canada 


Catering Co Ltd, catering, #6 Personnel 
Depot. Trenton Ont: Gingras Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, construction of Beacon Build- 
ing, RCAF Station. Fort Churchill Man: 
Canada Catering Co Ltd, catering. Cold 
Lake Alta: Haddow & Maughan Ltd, in- 
stallation of heating equipment, RCAF 
Station. Edmonton Alta: McCready 
Johannson Ltd, erection of paint spray 
booth in warehouse, Griesbach Barracks. 
Comox B C: W H Johnston, scraping & 
painting of bldgs, RCAF Station. Victoria 
B C: Parfitt Construction Co Ltd, reno- 
vations to mess deck, CSC, Royal Roads. 


National Harbours Board 


Halifax Harbour N S: Foundation Mari- 
time Ltd, renewal of shipping gallery 
No 101. Montreal Harbour Que: Charles 
Duranceau Ltd, construction of approach 
walls & embankment, Dezery Street Sub- 
way; Charles Duranceau Ltd, reconstruc- 


tion of roadway, section 35; Charles 
Duranceau Ltd, paving at sections 27 & 28 
«& excavation of subgrade for railway tracks. 
Vancouver Harbour B C: Viking Automatic 
Sprinkler Co (B C) Ltd, installation of 
sprinkler system, No 4 jetty «& galleries. 


Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources 


Mackenzie Highway N W T: B G Linton, maintenance of Highway from Alberta 
Boundary to & through Hay River Settlement & on West Channel. 


Department of Public Works 


Clarenville Nfld: Philip Stanley & George 
Vardy, erection of public bldg. Grand Falls 
Nfld: Eastern Woodworkers Ltd, erection 
of public bldg. Souris P E I: Wallace 
Noye, Allison Raynor & Wm Noye, 
improvements to railway wharf (cribwork 
landing). Ballantynes Cove, Cribbins Point, 
Livingstones Cove & South Lake N S: 
F W Digdon & Sons Ltd, *dredging. 
Janvrin’s Island N S: MacDonald & Mac- 
Isaac, wharf repairs. Mulgrave N S: J P 
Porter Co Ltd, *dredging. Blue Cove N B: 
Comeau & Savoie Construction Ltd, repairs 
to wharf. Campbellton N B: J P Porter 
Co Ltd, *dredging. Fredericton N B: 
Maritime Engineering Ltd, construction of 
RCMP Officers’ quarters. Miramicht Bay 
N B: McNamara Construction Co Ltd, 
*dredging. Point Sapin N B: Roger 
LeBlanc, *dredging. Shippigan Gully N B: 
Diamond Construction Co Ltd, *dredging. 
Amos Que: La Societe d’Entreprises Gene- 


rales Ltee, addition & alterations to public 
bldg. Cabano Que: Etienne Caouette Con- 
struction Enrg, addition & alterations to 
Post Office bldg. Ste Anne de Sorel (Ile 
de Grace) Que: Lucien Lachapelle, recon- 
struction of two icebreakers. St Ours Que: 
Marine Industries Ltd, *dredging. Burling- 
ton Channel Ont: Bedford Construction Co 
Ltd, cleaning & repainting all steel work 
of south span, Bascule Bridge. Cobourg 
Ont: MeNamara Construction Co Ltd, 
*dredging. Ottawa Ont: Daoust Construc- 
tion Reg’d, construction of PBX bldg, 
Central Experimental Farm. Port Rowan 
Ont: Dean Construction Ltd, harbour 
improvements (breakwater). Tobermory 
Ont: Marples Ridgway Ltd, construction 
of wharf. Vancouver B C: Modern Build- 
ing Cleaning Service of Canada Ltd, main- 
tenance cleaning of new Customs Bldg. 
Vesuvius Bay B C: Greenlees Construction 
Co Ltd, wharf replacement. 


Department of Transport 


Gander Nfld: Atlas Polar Co Ltd, 
*supply & installation of diesel engine. 
Seven Islands Que: The Mitis Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, construction of Terminal Bldg. 
Kenora Ont: Maffey Steel Boats Ltd, *con- 


struction of scow. Trenton Ont: H J 
McFarland Construction Co Ltd, additional 
airport development. Saskatoon Sask: Mix 
Bros Construction Co Ltd, additional air- 
port development. 
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Wases. Hours and 


Working 


Conditions 


Working Conditions in Canadian 
Metal Mining Industry, April 1954 


Despite trend to shorter hours in recent years, more than half the 
workers in the industry on normal work week of 48 hours or more at 
survey date; almost 40 percent of them were on five day work week 


While there has been progress towards 
shorter hours in recent years, more than 
half the workers in the metal mining in- 
dustry of Canada had a normal work week 
schedule of 48 hours or more at April 1, 
1954, according to the annual survey by 
the Economics and Research Branch of 
the Department of Labour. Almost 40 per 
cent of the workers were on a five-day week. 
Larger proportions of the workers are 
receiving vacations of two or three weeks 
and the number of paid statutory holidays 
granted has also increased since 1951. 

This analysis deals also with the incidence 
of pension and insurance plans, training 
plans, rest periods, bonus plans, and indus- 
trial medical facilities provided. 

The accompanying tables are confined to 
the results of the 1954 survey. Similar 
information on working conditions in metal 
mining in October 1951 is to be found in 
the April 1952 issue (pages 484-488). 

In the 1954 survey, returns were received 
from 102 metal mines, which employed 
41,194 workers. Of these, 59 establishments 
with 17,354 workers were engaged in gold 
mining while 43 with 23,840 were in other 
types of metal mining, including iron, 
copper and silver. 


Standard Work Week—More than half 
of the workers in this industry have a work 
week of 48 hours or more but the propor- 
tion on shorter schedules has increased since 
1951, as is shown by the following figures: 


Percentage of 
Workers on a 


Standard Work October1 April1 April 1 
Week of 1951 1953 1954 

MOGI ONITS ME 4. » sic a etalsie s 29-5 31-2 34-1 
AA VOUT Mae ss, 3'0 elaine s-ei9 7-1 15-8 11-9 
ABER OUTH MiaWarcia.is/siciclesis« 60-4 52-6 52-6 
Over 48 hours ........ 3-0 4 1-4 
100-0 100-0 100-0 


In gold mining 93-0 per cent of the 
miners worked a normal week of 48 hours, 
whereas in other metal mining 57:2 per 
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cent of the workers were on a 40-hour week 
and only 25 per cent worked as long as 
48 hours per week. 

In Quebec, all the miners covered by 
this survey were on a normal work week 
of 48 hours, while in British Columbia 
more than 98 per cent worked 44 hours 
or less. In Ontario, and in the “other 
provinces” group (which comprises New- 
foundland, Manitoba and the Yukon 
Territories) the workers were almost evenly 
divided between those working 44 hours 
and less and those working 48 hours or 
more. 


In the metal mining industry as a whole, 
fewer than two-fifths of the workers are on 
a five-day week and most of these are 
engaged in mining metals other than gold, 
as fewer than 3 per cent of the latter have 
a five-day week schedule. The prevalence 
of the five-day week is, however, increasing 
in the metal mining industry as a whole, 
as is shown by the following percentages 
of workers on the five-day schedule: 


Per cent 
OctobérAQalww. «4. A See 29-5 
April: 1953 sansa. tenet 31°2 
ADT 1954 sams sacra: « 38°8 


Vacations with Pay—Almost 95 per cent 
of the metal miners covered by the April 
1954 survey could become eligible for paid 
vacations of two weeks after periods of 
service of five years or less. In gold 
mining, 16:4 per cent of the workers 
earned such vacations after three years or 
less, while 71:6 became eligible for a two- 
week vacation after five years’ service. In 
other metal mining, 55-5 per cent of the 
workers got two weeks’ vacation after 
service of three years or less, with a further 
30-9 per cent becoming eligible after five 
years’ service. In 1951 only 87 per cent 
of the workers could become eligible for 
two-week vacations. 


TABLE 1.—WORKING CONDITIONS IN THE METAL MINING INDUSTRY, APRIL 1, 1954 


Total Metal 


at Mining Gold Mining | Other Metal 
Mining 
RSet eid Rar CN REE OS = Ais i Migrate Sts <1e,1 6 Ak east A896 debe + hp-e.a.ct.an 5-0 on 41,194 17,354 23,840 
Percentage of Non-Office Employees 
Standard Weekly Hours a 

eee Miss sate hla PON Rie ae Th b RU did odode Bean ck ewes dds ews 34-1 2-3 57-2 

BAe ARATE. Som MOE tries a orers ons abcess seldelinss oseeusedocedues 11-9 4-0 17-7 

Serene, Ot een onde MOGI LBs J nts APTA ts. 0 xe AGE 3.0/0 Os cceale eee 52-6 93-0 23-2 

DACRE te eee ee ERE Oe a See ere BOM a che owe eeGbe kay 1-4 7 1-9 
PELE UN OO ee cle Ce OR Reeling och 5.0 Pulte # 6:4.0 <anund ucomenn 38-8 2-9 64-9 
Vacation With Pay 
One Week with Pay 
NGM te L MORNCL ILL O ROT Wet he eter sis easy cut rs eect oh vay viele db bebe oa 5-7 1-3 9-0 
EMS these cen oe ates PRET s dle aS iNeals@ secekind dels eo seaes 88-8 93-7 85-3 
Other periods 2-3 “5 3-7 
Two Weeks with Pay 
ILENE NCU LAIR ie ai as Vela watt eoielieks UG y isbn cas pad bewsaeinsds 3-3 4-8 2-2 
CA a ee Oe ee ee 8-9 9-7 8-3 
3 years.... 26-8 1-9 45-0 
5 years....... 48-0 71-6 80-9 
Other periods 7-9 3-8 10-9 
Three Weeks with Pay 
Cece al GEERT: Uk RG MEE 0 5 ate oc ER re aah a oie 'ang in Ha hele SEONG Wists 34-8 1-1 59-3 
20 a gor ho. EERIE & SRA 2 Eee ree ee gt ee ee een ee 16-8 
OAL SUT LORD mee 5. te eee ety SEE cas bon aiens ca. 2-4 1-8 2-8 
SIE WY hel COREE Ae Ra a Oe ore bn boi iit BOGE « vid x oo OES wha alee eB Ian sabseees &e “6 
Paid Statutory Holidays 
USE, ce eee ohey he ee RL Le SAY TOD weed oe aS Thee sv ike Regen eben ee 8-3 17-4 1-7 
EN La tesa ae ied SoRL OSCE ek Sie eR ort a Ce ee eee ee 1-7 3-8 1 
ge ce PL Sa RREE EE PES eR ae a Ee Mo nea 6-6 11-9 2-8 
oy ee TS Oe oe, ae a IO ae 0 AREA Ne, TE PPL 10-3 18-2 4-6 
DR CASE On ak, | SEER ee. © RUS eS Ae > ee ae eee 22-8 36-2 13-0 
Ber ot sas MOM orca IEDs ce CR es tee hoe ered 13-7 6-1 19-2 
Ae, GOI eo AL EA SSS 2 RR nee der en eg a ae 30-6 2°5 51-1 
LOR: Tenet tae earns le ae Oats cs od aint ah OOM a every duh’ chant Oe Tete Sah, eed ts 6-7 
Pi rane Gris ieee Ren. Coo we ae a ahr cara vin eal 6 Mes: ode vtec modaes 2-1 3-9 8 
Pension and Insurance Plans 
Employees in establishments reporting: 
NBOBOLE IGE Lis seems, gM ct ont Rade teat etue «ek ¥i< da Een ma EPO Lage 49-5 27-5 65-4 
Group Life Insurance Plan 86-4 84-8 87-6 
Hospitalization Plan ; 80-7 91-9 72-6 
PGEEICAL AOU CANS, | e- PO SMe 8d a ROME. wags s deieedib os suaseaed anes ts 84-5 90-4 80-3 
IPE SBICIAME MET VICES SR RAORDUGAL <5 ck ra ntaals <5 a deel s an cea vulannane mes 82-9 85-4 81-1 
Physicians some and Ofice Calls.gati......eeidadesestedcuccceves 83-3 84-2 82-6 
Insurance Plan providing Cash Compensation for Wage Loss due to 
NN PE, oe ey eye) Sn eC ee Eee te nee 79-4 85-9 74:6 
Training Plans 
Employees in establishments reporting: 
BE pee UTTaA) Ce Melt ite oO rele errieet et. Sve MN ies lave, zh aco:aalgcaiiste Vicoe eal 46-1 22-3 63-4 
epee craebiy SISPRLT RM ede aOR WE cons wis valet vviica ees avd tame y 39-0 10-8 59-5 
Other Types of Training 27-2 11-5 38-7 
Rest Periods 
Employees in establishments reporting: 
ECR D OE LOCI ee mnie oe Aes MEN Gots wala cone sie, « gine elnan'e © desde ee vss 6-9 14-6 1-3 
GEOG Ca Vire TER UTES LATER id's io SCE ED a seeltiee velaamae das 1-3 Be 16 eae atv Rees oo 
BEC CIUCMA TS CLARE epee, rincB ai Mile eRe a Wig. s\n; sin Otedda Xiphs we gee aieiele-s Gia 5-6 11-5 1:3 
Bonus Plan - 
Employees in establishments reporting a year-end or Christmas bonus.... . 29-8 6-6 46-6 
Industrial Medical (Occupational Health) Service 
Employees in establishments reporting: 

PEAS OPTCMEN SNM RE ERIE Meteo acest vies Stee cia.6 4.6 v.10 s)ocdbveiarasoye sisters sia Azaselert = 19-5 14-7 23-0 
arco VEICIAHGImee «ity deena ta teins cu Rar es avice dere sore ns 21-4 18-0 23-9 
Full-time registered nurses 17-1 6-9 24-5 
PAU CPPOGINtELOC NUNTRER ns 5:2 eae Ra yc a svie dle dee wveaesnen dene ens 1-0 oo) 1-0 
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TABLE 2._WORKING CONDITIONS IN THE METAL MINING INDUSTRY, BY 


REGIONS, APRIL 1, 1954 
== 5 . British Other (1) 
Canada Quebec Ontario Colmatste 1Peeciee 
Diatal COOL ane: cao teres ean + + 0.5 bik «apivielelaipeo dian ogaie's 41,194 7,237 23,979 4,279 5,699 
Percentage of Non-Office Employees 
Standard Weekly Hours 
40 recta elatgMaIas «= '« 0:4°s.4- aaa aiale a avapei ald tae a IRA Gs 2. Ia eee 41-1 49-7 36-3 
BG IFES 5.5.5 wo dn ¥ delasoh cles de Six SN SRR cons Rea LO daeres ds 5 8-4 48-7 14-4 
Rg ce EUMETe sc. o 4-t:asa0e.0a wogte ab teaiala enlace Miata aia oe 52-6 100-0 49-2 1-6 44-7 
WOE 48 Steers «asia saa Se ae Ae rn RR EES ltd. opreund ease MiB, Snakes cers 4-6 
(na. deday Week .4:55 .c.nauas states n sega orcas SBS Avctag eer 45-7 69-1 36-3 
Vacation With Pay 
One Week with Pay 
After: Less than 1 year 5-7 “8 \bsicptaserwtes es 36-3 
TVCRES cere ree ae 88-8 97-0 98-4 98-4 30-9 
Other péeriods:...cs.abhowenoe seasons BAB Weed cere wate’ »cilts bere hs dieipa 5 be are ero 17-0 
Two Weeks with Pay 
After: 1 yeake os cncscticog come ten os bene tweets 3-3 3-0 8 1:6 15-3 
2 OE i. da kaikc bp ebapece ks +a eeumcedes 8-9 2-3 1-8 54-7 12-7 
A VORIN SEs 2: Sas maleate ars we crate Knits 26:8 locke sties 44-4 2-0 5-8 
i PGAIN So Ss ee peda cc cles cncieeane 48-0 84-2 42-2 18-5 48-9 
OL ber GATiIOds.\o.. ca nantas cme eic ok teres Mawes 7-9 2-4 4-7 23°3 16-8 
Three Weeks with Pay 
Aliens 15 years; «sor. ecpatees oes ce ree ee 34:8 “5 45-1 41-9 29-8 
SOO GRIN | 'n2. «cle y hott oie toereereenl ae rere Pees 9-7 267 bs neato. dee ele ee eee 36-3 
Other DHEMIIGA ethan eee ate eee ees 2-4 1 ee eee 11-8 6-6 
BOUL WEGKS With PAY <.aaudakalden sucek okie cniies Seen St Peel See ere cme emer 2-5 
Paid Statutory Holidays 
INOBG iio «path oiale:«’3:x7= <csa/euath- Poietie wa ois me nea 8-3 
as Cee ees ick SAY See SG Bris 1:7 
Pe ect ete FST EE ae 6-6 
LSP Eee COO te Re oe ee, meee 10-3 
GSR aS om diese Gach bs au eae elm aaeatene 22-8 
Ge Fe Bass Sie eress BATU aha x mtavepimpe x eeMnatonaee 13-7 
Ver, Sore - 30-6 
More than 7.. SA An SEO a on 3-9 
No informatio’ 2-1 
Pension and Insurance Plans 
Employees in establishments reporting: 

Pension Planet on. 12) nieces ontcaat pence 49-5 31:1 54-6 41-2 57-5 

Group Life Insurance Plan................0.0000- 86-4 90-6 91-1 95-7 54-5 

Hospitalization Plan son) Gees a 202 +e Ge ee 80-7 96-3 91-6 33° 1 50-8 

Surgical Bonofitsn sc .<csvaeihes conan on 84-5 96-3 86-4 99-6 50-3 

Physicians’ Services in Hospital................. 82-9 75-6 87-1 97-6 63-2 

Physicians’ Home and Office ealls............... 83-3 82-3 86-7 97-6 59-4 

Insurance Plan providing Cash Compensation for 
Wage Loss due to IIllness..............0000000% 79-4 63-5 93-2 69-1 48-9 

Training Plans 
Employees in establishments reporting: 

PEPAINING EUV 15 coves oar eedeemon set> a. eee 46-1 34-1 53-1 44-2 33-2 

Apprenticeship Training. .............2cbecececee 39-0 27-8 45-8 44-2 20-8 

Other Typesiof Training: 54... .n tne oe 27-2 10-4 DO Ay A Aer sete 12-4 

Rest Periods 
Employees in establishments reporting: 

Rest Perodas ti. «isnt tet chi es th acc 6-9 7:5 O20 er eeia re See 2-5 
One por day.../'4.. ford. ce he vee ee a ee 1:3 7B: bio Goremdeanete tok cae OOF 2-5 
wo per: day ea cathe hone tee Om AS Altra ce se AR De cose. nh 

Bonus Plan 


Employees in establishments reporting a year-end or 
HTISWAS PON Us -inees Get eh eee ee 29-8 19-7 35-1 41-1 11-9 


ime physicians... Senne ice. teceia ws tee 19-5 23-6 4-8 36-2 63-4 
Partitime.physicians . . amvameosasasicevcuses eee 21-4 11-9 14:7 43-4 45-3 
ull time registered nurses..............csecceee- 17-1 11-0 3-7 40-5 63-4 
Part time registered nurses.............0-eseeee- 1-0 1-0 7 CEO Ie ose cmb: 


(1) Includes, Newfoundland, Manitoba, Yukon Territories. 
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Vacations of three weeks were granted 
to 46-9 per cent of all metal miners after 
service of 15 to 20 years, the former being 
the most common requirement. In gold 
mining, however, fewer than 3 per cent of 
the workers could qualify for holidays of 
more than three weeks. In 1951 only 38-5 
per cent of all metal miners could become 
eligible for three-week vacations. 


Paid Statutory Holidays—More than 
one-third of all metal miners receive seven 
or more paid statutory holidays. But only 
2°5 per cent of gold miners receive this 
number; in this group the most common 
number of paid statutory holidays is five, 
and 44-8 per cent of the workers receive 
from five to seven such holidays. In 1951 
only 7 per cent of all metal miners received 
seven or more paid holidays. 


Pension and Insurance Plans—AImost 
half the metal miners covered by this 
survey are in establishments which report 
that they have pension plans and more 
than 85 per cent are in firms that report 
group life insurance plans. More than 80 
per cent of the workers are protected by 
various types of medical benefit plans. 


Training Plans—Of the 102 mines dealt 
with in this survey, 18, which employed 
almost 19,000 workers, reported that they 
had training plans; ten of these, with 15,000 
employees, were in the “other metals” 
group. 


Rest Periods—Rest periods are observed 
by only 11 of the mines covered by the 
survey and of these, eight are engaged in 
gold mining. Two rest periods per day are 
observed in ten mines. 


Bonus Plans—Bonus or profit sharing 
plans were reported by 16 mines which 
employed almost 30 per cent of the workers 
in the industry. 


Industrial Health Provisions—Just under 
one-fifth of the workers covered were in 
mines which reported that they employed 
a full-time physician while a further 17 per 
cent were in mines in which doctors were 
employed on a part-time basis. 


Nurses, usually on a full-time basis, were 
reported as being employed in establish- 
ments which employed 18-1 per cent of the 
miners covered. 


Strikes and Lockouts 


Canada, April 1955* 


Although the number of work stoppages 
resulting from industrial disputes increased 
during April as compared with March, the 
majority of them involved few workers and 
the time lost was moderate. Eighty per 
cent of the idleness in April was caused by 
four stoppages involving: knitted goods 
factory workers at St. Hyacinthe, Que.; 
auto parts foundry workers at Sarnia, Ont.; 
grain elevator workers at Fort William and 
Port Arthur, Ont.; and shipyard elec- 
tricians at North Vancouver, B.C. 

The demand for increased wages and 
related issues was a factor in 12 of the 22 
stoppages in existence during April. Of the 
other disputes, four arose over union ques- 
tions, four over causes affecting conditions 
of work, and two over dismissals or 
suspensions. 

Preliminary figures for April 1955 show a 
total of 22 strikes and lockouts in existence, 
involving 2,683 workers, with a time loss 


*See Tables G-1 and G-2 at back of book. 


of 25,912 man-days, compared with 11 
strikes and lockouts in March 1955, with 
1,956 workers involved and a loss of 13,971 
days. In April 1954 there were 34 strikes 
and lockouts, 2,297 workers involved and a 
loss of 25,081 days. 

For the first four months of 1955 prelim- 
inary figures show a total of 43 strikes and 
lockouts, involving 14,795 workers and a 
time loss of 278,083 days. In the same 
period in 1954 there were 70 strikes and 
lockouts, 14,258 workers involved and a loss 
of 249,030 days. 

Based on the number of non-agricultural 
wage and salary workers in Canada the time 
lost in April 1955 and April 1954 was 0-03 
per cent of the estimated working time; 
March 1955, 0-02 per cent; the first four 
months of 1955, 0-08 per cent; and the first 
four months of 1954, 0-07 per cent. 

Of the 22 stoppages in existence during 
April, three were settled in favour of the 
workers, three in favour of the employers, 
three were compromise settlements and 
four were indefinite in result, work being 
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resumed pending final settlement. At the 
end of the month nine stoppages were still 
in existence. 

(The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in a footnote to Table 
G-1 nor does it include strikes and lockouts 
about which information has been received 
indicating that employment conditions are no 
longer affected but which the unions con- 


cerned have not declared terminated. Strikes 
and lockouts of this nature still in progress 
are: compositors, ete., at Winnipeg, Man., 
which began on November 8, 1945, and at 
Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., and Edmonton, 
Alta., on May 30, 1946; women’s clothing 
factory workers at Montreal, Que., on 
February 23, 1954 and radio parts factory 
workers at Toronto, Ont., on November 1, 
1954. 


Great Britain and Other Countries 


(The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries is 
given here from month to month. Statistics 
given in the annual review and in this article 
are taken from the government publications 
of the countries concerned or from the 
International Labour Office Year Book of 
Labour Statistics.) 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


According to the British Ministry of 
Labour Gazette, the number of work stop- 
pages in Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland beginning in February 1955 was 
223 and 15 were still in progress from the 
previous month, making a total of 238 
during the month. In all stoppages of work 
in progress 47,800 workers were involved 
and a time loss of 156,000 days caused. 

Of the 223 disputes leading to stoppages 
of work that began in February, 12, directly 
involving 1,100 workers, arose over 
demands for advances in wages, and 80, 
directly involving 13,400 workers, over other 


wage questions; six, directly involving 600 
workers, over questions as to working hours; 
29, directly involving 6,400 workers, over 
questions respecting the employment of 
particular classes or persons; 83, directly 
involving 13,300 workers, over other ques- 
tions respecting working arrangements; 
seven, directly involving 400 workers, over 
questions of trade union principle; and six, 
directly involving 4,600 workers, were in 
support of workers involved in other 
disputes. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for March 1955 show 
300 work stoppages resulting from labour- 
management disputes beginning in the 
month, involving 165,000 workers. The time 
loss for all work stoppages in progress 
during the month was 1,600,000 man-days. 
Corresponding figures for February 1955 
were 250 stoppages involving 90,000 workers 
and a loss of 570,000 days. 


Prices and the Cost of Living’ 


Consumer Price Index, May 2, 1955 


Rising for the second consecutive month, 
the consumer price index (1949=100) 
moved from 116-1 to 116-4 between 
April 1 and May 2; the advance resulted 
almost entirely from an_ exceptionally 
sharp increase in the price of potatoes, 
from 47-8 cents to 73-8 cents per 10 
pounds. Other foods were relatively 
stable. 


The potato price rise accounted for the 
advance in the food index from 111-0 to 
112-3. Somewhat higher prices were 
registered for fresh fruits and most cuts 
of beef, while butter, margarine and all 
items of pork were fractionally lower. 


*See Tables F-1 and F-2 at back of book. 
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The clothing index remained unchanged 
at 107-9 as the few fractional decreases 
registered were not sufficient to move the 
total clothing series. 

A seasonal decrease in the price of coal 
and a slight drop in insurance rates on 
household effects decreased the household 
operation series from 116-9 to 116-4. 

The index of other commodities and 
services remained practically unchanged, 
moying from 118:2 to 118-3 as higher 
quotations for theatre admissions and men’s 
hair cuts over-weighed decreases in auto- 
mobile tires and insurance, and toilet soap. 

The shelter component moved from 
128-7 to 128-8 as both the rent and home- 
ownership components moved up slightly. 

The index one year earlier (May 1, 1954) 
was 115-5. Group indexes on that date 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FROM JANUARY 1949 


Index 1949— 100 Index 1949= 100 


HOUSEHOLD OPERATION 
\ 


CLOTHING 
OTHER COMMODITIES AND SERVICES 


| 


1949 1950 1951 


were: food 110-2, shelter 125-8, clothing 
109-9, household operation 117-3 and other 
commodities and services 117-5. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, April 1955 


Five of the ten city consumer price 
indexes (1949=100) registered changes of 
less than 0:2 per cent between March 1 
and April 1, three remained unchanged, 
one increased 0:6 per cent and one 
decreased by the same amount. Prices 
were notably stable in all cities and, of 
the fifty group indexes published (food, 
shelter, clothing, household operation, and 
other commodities and services for each 
city), only five showed changes of one- 
half of one per cent or more. 

The food index for St. John’s advanced 
0-6 per cent, largely because of higher 
prices for eggs and fresh fruits and vege- 
tables. In Toronto, potatoes and chicken 
showed larger increases than occurred in 
most other cities; combined with changes 
in other foods, this advanced the food 
index 0:7 per cent. A decrease in the price 
of bread in Vancouver accounted for most 
of the decline of 0-5 per cent in the food 
index for that city. In St. John’s increases 
in the health and recreation components 
advanced the other commodities and _ ser- 
vices index 1:3 per cent. The same group 
index for Vancouver moved down 1:6 per 
cent as a result of a reduction in bus and 
street car fares. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between March 1 and April 1 were 


1953 1 1955 


as follows: St. John’s +0°6 to 103-57; 
Toronto +0-2 to 118-4; Saskatoon-Regina 
+0-2 to 113-9; Halifax +0-1 to 114-6; 
Ottawa +0-1 to 116-9; Winnipeg +0-1 to 
115-3; Vancouver —0-7 to 117-2. Saint 
John, Montreal and Edmonton-Calgary 
remained unchanged at 117-6, 116-7 and 
114-2 respectively. 


Wholesale Prices, April 1955 


The general wholesale price index (1935- 
39=100) advanced 0-5 per cent to 218-5 
for April, from 217-4 for March. Six of 
the eight major group indexes increased 
while two declined. 

Vegetable products moved up 1:1 per 
cent to 199-0. An advance in potato prices 
was exceptionally sharp. Further advances 
in copper and its products, zine, aluminum 
and gold overbalanced a fractional decrease 
in tin ingots to move the non-ferrous 
metals index up 2:7 per cent to 183-8. 
Wood, wood products and paper rose 0-4 
per cent to 293-8. 

Increases of 0:4 per cent each were 
registered by iron and its products and 
non-metallic minerals, due to firmer prices 
for scrap iron and steel and hardware for 
the former, and coal, building tile, window 
glass and sulphur for the latter. Chemicals 
and allied products changed 0-2 per cent to 
177-2 with higher quotations for some paint 
materials, sodium bichromate, methylene 
blue and industrial gases. 


+On base June 1951=100. 
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Animal products and fibres, textiles and 
textile products were the two exceptions to 
the upward trend in April. The former 
declined 0:5 per cent to 225-0, the latter 
0-5 per cent to 226-3. 


Farm product prices at terminal markets 
advanced 4:4 per cent to 212-7 in April 
from 203-7 in March. Field products, 
reflecting the sharp change in _ potato 
prices, coupled with a lesser advance in 
hay, moved up 12-5 per cent to 186-8. A 
decrease of 1-1 per cent to 238-7 in animal 
products resulted from easier quotations for 
livestock and butterfat, fluid milk and eggs 
in eastern markets, which outweighed 
advances in fowl, cheese milk and raw wool 
prices in Eastern Canada and eggs in the 
West. 

Residential building material prices were 
slightly firmer in April, the composite index 
(1935-39=100) moving up to 280-7 from 
279-5 for March. The non-residential 


building materials price index (1949=100) 
also moved upward, to 122-0 from 121-7. 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, April 1955 


The consumer price index for the United 
States dropped 0-1 per cent between mid- 
March and mid-April, the first change since 
last December, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor, has 
reported. It dropped from 114-3, where it 
had stood for four consecutive months, to 
114-2 (1946-49=100), 0:3 per cent below 
last April’s 114-6. 


U.K. Index of Retail Prices, February 1955 


The index of retail prices compiled by 
the United Kingdom Ministry of Labour 
remained stationary at 110-2 (Jan. 1952= 


100) between mid-January and =  mid- 
February. In mid-February 1954 it was 
105-6. 


Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publica- 
tions listed may be borrowed, free of 
charge, by making application to the 
Librarian, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
Students must apply through the library 
of their institution. Applications for loans 
should give the number (numeral) of the 
publication desired and the month in which 
it was listed in THe Lasour GaAzerre. 


List No. 82. 
Building 
1. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Structure of the Residential Building 
Industry in 1949. Washington, G.P.O., 
1954. Pp. 38. 
2. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statisties. 


Construction Cost Indexes; Annual Indezes, 
1915-1953; Monthly Indezes, Jan. 1949-July 
1954. Washington, 1954. Pp. 19. 


Collective Bargaining 


_ 3. Scherer, Joseph. Collective Bargain- 
ing mm Service Industries; a Study of the 
Year-Round Hotels. Chicago, University 
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of Chicago Library, Dept. of Photographic 
Reproduction, 1951. Thesis No. 1185. 
Microfilm copy of typewritten manuscript. 


Positive. Collation of the original, as 
determined from the film: 95p. tables. 
Thesis-University of Chicago. 

4. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Collective Bargaining Agreements: Expira- 
tion, Reopening, and Wage Adjustment 
Provisions of Major Agreements, October, 
1954. Washington, 1954. Pp. 26. 


Compulsory Labour 


5. Carlton, Richard. The Economic 
Role of Forced Labor in Eastern Europe. 
New York, Mid-European Studies Center, 
1954. Pp. 20. 


6. Free Europe Committee. Mid- 
European Studies Center. Women as 
Workers in Captive Europe. New York, 


1954, 22p. 


Economic Conditions 


7. Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment. Control of Federal Government 
Expenditures. A Statement on National 
Policy by the Research and Policy Com- 
mittee of the Committee for Economic 
Development. New York, 1955. Pp. 30. 


8. Committee for Economic. Develop- 
ment. United States Tariff Policy. A State- 
ment on National Policy by the Research 
and Policy Committee of the Committee 
for Economic Development. New York, 
1954. Pp. 38. 


Employment Management 


9. Bureau of National Affairs, Wash- 
ington, D.C. How to write a Report. 
Washington, 1954. Pp. 12. 

10. Cook, F. P. Shift Work. London, 
Institute of Personnel Management, 1954. 
Pp. 36. 

11. Michigan. University. Survey 
Research Center. Appraisals of Super- 
visors and Attitudes of Their Employees 
in an Electric Power Company, by Floyd 
Mann and James Dent. Ann _ Arbour, 
-c1954. Pp. 39. 

12. National Industrial Conference 
Board. Company-Paid Sick Leave and 
Supplements to Workmen’s Compensation, 
by Harland Fox. New York, 1954. Pp. 27. 

13. National Research Bureau, Inc. A 
New Medium of Communication between 
Employer and Employee. Chicago, n.d. 
Pp) 2% 


‘History 


14. Condliffe, John Bell. A Short 
History of New Zealand, by J. B. Condliffe 
and W. T. G. Airey. A New Ed. Com- 
pletely Rev. and Extensively Re-written by 
W. T. G. Airey. 7th ed. Christchurch, 
“Whitcombe & Tombs, 1953. Pp. 305. 


15. Thrupp, Sylvia Lettice. The Mer- 
chant Class of Medieval London, 1300-1500. 
‘Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1948. 
Pp. 401. 

16. Van Der Valk, Hendrikus Marchinus 
‘Hyminus Arnoldus. The Economic Future 
of Canada. Toronto, McGraw-Hill, c1954. 
Pp. 206. 


(Industrial Disputes 


17. Dunne, George Harold. Hollywood 
Labor Dispute, a Study in Immorality. 
Los Angeles, Conference Publishing Com- 
pany, 1950? Pp. 44. A report on labour 
trouble in Hollywood between 1946 and 
1949. 


18. Sanecton, Thomas. “Little Korea... 
USA”: Two AFL Unions were locked in a 
Long and Bitter Strike in Elizabeth, 
Louisiana—a Thropback to the Violence- 
Studded Days of the 19th Century 
Employer Oppression. An impartial, 
verbatim report from the New Orleans 
Item. Albany? International Brotherhood 
«of Paper Makers? 1954. Pp. 29. 


Industrial Relations 


19. Illinois. University. Institute of 
Labor and Industrial Relations. Labor- 
Management Relations in Illini City, by 
Milton Derber. Urbana, 1954. Pp. 384-390. 

20. Mathews, Norman L. Labour Rela- 
tions Handbook. Toronto, Richard De Boo, 
c1952. Pp. 124. 

21. Princeton University. Department 
of Economies and Sociology. Industrial 
Relations Section. The Influence of Plant 
Size on Industrial Relations, by Sherrill 
Cleland. Princeton, 1955. Pp. 65. 


Industrial Relations—Courses 
Indus- 


22. Aronson, Robert Louis, ed. 
trial and Labor Relations Research in 
Universities, a United States Summary, 
1958-1954. Ithaca, New York State School 
of Industrial and Labor Relations, Cornell 
University, 1954. Pp. 48. 

23. Illinois. University. Institute of 
Labor and Industrial Relations. The 
Social Studies Teacher and Industrial Rela- 
tions, by Ralph E. McCoy and Ralph A. 
Brown. Urbana, 1954. Pp. 12. 


Industry 


24. Canada. _ Restrictive Trade Prac- 
tices Commission. [Report concerning an 
Alleged Combine in the Manufacture, 
Distribution and Sale of Wire Fencing in 
Canada. Combines Investigation Act. 
Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1954. Pp. 116. 

25. Firestone Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany. Pioneer and Pacemaker; the Story 
of Firestone. Akron, 1954? Pp. 63. 

26. Organization for European  Eco- 
nomic Co-operation. The Coal Industry 
in Europe; a Study by the Coal Com- 
mittee. Paris, 1954. Pp. 81. 

27. Organization for European  Eco- 
nomic Co-operation. The Electricity 
Supply Industry in Europe; a Study by 
the Electricity Committee. Paris, 1955. 
Pp. 120: 


Insurance, Unemployment 


28. U.S. Bureau of Employment 
Security. Significant Provisions of State 
Unemployment Insurance Laws, September 
15, 1954. Washington, G.P.O. Pp. 3. 

29. U.S. Bureau of Employment 


Security. Unemployment Insurance Legis- 
lative Policy; Benefits Eligibility. Wash- 
ington, 1953. Pp. 72. 
Labour Organization 

30. American Federation of Labor. 
The “Right to Work” Wreck! The Signifi- 


cance of State Laws prohibiting Union 
Security. Washington, 1954. Pp. 17. 
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31. Norwegian Federation of Trade 
Unions. The Trade Union Movement in 
Norway. Oslo, 1955. Pp. 68. 

32. Ornati, QOsear A. Indian Trade 


Unions since Independence. Ithaca, Cornell 
University, New York State School of In- 
dustrial and Labor Relations, 1954. Pp. 11. 
33. Rosen, Hjalmar. The Union Mem- 
ber speaks, by Hjalmar Rosen and R. A. 
Hudson Rosen. New York, Prentice-Hall, 
1955. Pp. 247. Concerns a study con- 
ducted by the Institute of Labor and 
Industrial Relations of the University of 
Illinois among members of International 
Association of Machinists, District No. 9, 
to discover their attitude toward the union. 
34. Windmuller, John P. American 
Labor and the International Labor Move- 
ment, 1940 to 1953. Ithaca, Institute of 
International Industrial and Labor Rela- 
tions, Cornell University 1954. Pp. 243. 
Concerns the association of the AF of L 
and the CIO with the World Federation of 
Trade Unions and the International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions. 


Labouring Classes 


35. Illinois. University. Institute of 
Labor and Industrial Relations. Dual 
Allegiance to Union and Management; a 
Symposium. Urbana, 1954. Pp. 80. 

36. Illinois. University. Institute of 
Labor and Industrial Relations. Prospects 
of Japanese Labor, by Solomon B. Levine. 
Urbana, 1954. Pp. 8. 

37. National Planning Association. 
Committee of the South. Selected Studies 
of Negro Employment in the South: 3 
Southern Plants of International Harvester 
Company. Washington, 1953. Pp. 143. 


Minimum Wage 


38. U.S. Department of Labor. 
and Hour and Public Contracts 
sions. Results of the Minimum-Wage 
Increase of 1950; Economic Effects in 
Selected Law-Wage Industries and Estab- 
lishments. Washington, G.P.O., 1954. Pp. 115. 

39. U.S. Women’s Bureau. State 
Minimum-Wage Order Provisions affecting 
Working Conditions, July 1, 1942 to 
September 15, 1953. Washington, 1954? 
Pp. 75. “This publication has been pre- 
pared for use in connection with Women’s 
Bureau Bulletin 247, ‘State Minimum-Wage 
Laws and Orders.’ ”’ 


Wage 
Divi- 


Occupations 


40. Air Trails Hobbies for Young Men. 
How to become a Trained Technician. 
New York, Street & Smith Publications, 
Inec., 1954. Pp. 8. 
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41. Canada. Department of National 
Health and Welfare. Research Division. 
A Study of the Functions and Activities 
of Head Nurses in a General Hospital. 
Planned and conducted by the Research 
Division, Department of National Health 
and Welfare at the request of the Cana- 
dian Nurses’ Association and with the 
co-operation of the Ottawa Civic Hospital. 
Ottawa, 1954. Pp. 140. 


Pensions 

42. American Federation of Labor. 
Pension Plans under Collective Bargaining ; 
a Reference Guide for Trade Unions. 


Prepared by Lane Kirkland. Rev. ed. 
Washington, 1954. Pp. 102. 
43. Canada. Bureau of Statistics. 


Survey of Canadian Trusteed Pension 
Funds, 1953. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1955. 
Pp. 32. 

44, Milne, J. Scott. The Pension Story. 
Washington, International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers, n.d. Pp. 16. Concerns 
a union-sponsored pension fund which 
covers IBEW members so long as they are 
union members. 

45. U.S. Social Security Administration. 
Division of Research and Statistics. Old- 
Age, Survivors, and Invalidity Programs 
throughout the World, 1954. Prepared by 
Carl H. Farman. Washington, G.P.O., 1954. 
Pp. 122, 


Shop Stewards 


46. Bersh, Mildred. Steward Training in 
CI.O. Union. New York, Student League 
for Industrial Democracy, 1954. Pp. 39. 

47. Illinois. University. Institute of 
Labor and Industrial Relations. Handling 
Grievances, an Outline Manual for Union 
Shop Stewards and Grievance Committee- 
men. Urbana, 1953. Pp. 30. 


Vocational Guidance 


48. Federation of British Industries. 
A Career for the Graduate in Industry. 
London, 1954. Pp. 24. 

49. Federation of British Industries. 
Industry and the Graduate. London, 1954. 
Pp: 31. 

50. U.S. Women’s Bureau. Marilyn 
wants to know: After School what! Wash- 
ington, G.P.O., 1954. Pp. 18. A booklet on 
vocational guidance for high school girl 
graduates. 

51. Vocational Guidance, Tokyo. 
Current State of Vocational Guidance in 
Japan. Tokyo, Nippon Vocational Guid- 
ance Association, 1953. Pp. 48. Special 
number of Vocational Guidance com- 
memorating ILO Asian Regional Confer- 
ence, September, 1953. 


Wages and Hours 


52. Bourne, Richard Mason. Office 
Salaries and Personnel Practices in Lincoln, 
Nebraska. Lincoln, University of Nebraska, 
1954. Pp. 44. 

53. Hawaii (Ter.) Department of Labor 
and Industrial Relations. Bureau of 
Research and Statistics. Prevailing Wages 
and Hours of Employees in Eating and 
Drinking Establishments, Honolulu, Hawaii, 
April 1954. Honolulu, 1954. Pp. 12. 


54. Hawaii (Ter.) Department of Labor 
and Industrial Relations. Bureau of 
Research and Statisties. Prevailing Wages 
and Hours of Employees in the Baking 
Industry, Honolulu, Hawati, April 1954. 
Honolulu, 1954. Pp. 9. 

55. Hawaii (Ter.) Department of Labor 
and Industrial Relations. Bureau of 
Research and Statisties. Prevailing Wages 
and Hours of Employees in Power Laun- 


dries and Dry Cleaning Establishments. 
Honolulu, Hawau, April 1964. Honolulu, 
1954. Pp. 14. 

56. Institute of Cost and Works 
Accountants, London. Hmployee Remun- 
eration and Incentives. London, Dis- 
tributors: Gee & Co. 1954. Pp. 71. 


57. Manitoba. Department of Labour. 
Annual Wage and Salary Survey, 1954. 
Winnipeg, 1954. Pp. 40. 

58. National Industrial Conference 
Board. Clerical Salary Survey. New York, 
61955. Pp. 54. 


59. National Industrial 
Board. FExecative 
York, 1954. Pp. 44. 


60. New York (State) Department of 
Labor. Division of Research and 
Statistics. Wage Statistics and Industrial 
Relations Research in State Labor Agencies. 
New York, 1954. Pp. 41. 


61. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Wage Structure, Men’s and Boys’ Dress 
Shirts and Nightwear, May 1954. Wash- 
ington, 1954. Pp. 27. 

62. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Wage Structure, Structural Clay Products, 
May 1954. Washington, 1954. Pp. 26. 

68. U.S. Civil Service Commission. 
Study of the Shortage and Salaries of 
Scientists and Engineers. Printed for the 
use of the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. Washington, G.P.O., 1954. 
Pps20; 


Conference 
Compensation. New 


Work Simplification 


64. British Productivity 
Simplification m Practice. 
Pp. 16. 


Council. 
London, 1954. 


65. Carbonneau, Alma Grosselin. Train 
in Work Simplification and increase Your 
Learning Power. Address to Canadian 
Industrial Trainers’ Association, December 


2nd, 1954. Montreal, 1954. Pp. 12. 
Miscellaneous 

66. Allen, Agnes. The Co-operative 
Story. Line drawings by Jack Allen. 


Manchester, Co-operative Union Limited, 
1954. Pp. 64. 

67. Canada. Bureau of Statistics. 
Ninth Census of Canada, 1951. Volume 9. 
Fisheries. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1954. 
1 Volume (various pagings). 


68. Canada. Bureau of Statistics. 
Retail Trade, 1930-1951, Revisions to 
Intercensal Estimates. Ottawa, Queen’s 
Printer. 1955. Pp. 12. 


69. Great Britain. Parliament. House 


of Commons. Select Committee on 
Members Expenses, Ete. Report ...to- 
gether with the Proceedings of the 


Committee, Minutes of Evidence and 
Appendices. London, H.M8.0., 1954. Pp. 
85. Clement Davies, chairman of 
Committee. 

70. International Association of Per- 
sonnel in Employment Security. Ontario 
Chapter. Proceedings of the Tenth 
Annual Conference, September 17th, 18th & 
19th, 1954, Gravenhurst, Ontario. Toronto, 
1954. Pp. 62. 


71. Millett, John David. 
in the Public Services; the Quest for 
Effective Performance. New York, 
McGraw-Hill, 1954. Pp. 417. 

72. National Conference on Juvenile 
Delinquency, Washington, D.C., 1954. 
Report. Washington, G.P.O., 1954. Pp. 77. 


73. Ontario. Legislative Assembly. 
Select Committee on Indian Affairs. 
Civil Liberties and Rights of Indians in 
Ontario; Report. Toronto, 1954. Pp. 23. 
W. A. Goodfellow, chairman of Committee. 


74. Scotland. Commission of Enquiry 
Into Crofting Conditions. Report. Edin- 
burgh, H.M.S.0., 1954. Pp. 99. 

75. Touzel, Bessie. The Province of 
Ontario—its Welfare Services. Toronto, 
Community Welfare Council of Ontario, 
1954. Pp. 94. 


76. U.S. Bureau of Apprenticeship. 
Registered Apprentices in the United 
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Labour Statistics ; 


Tables A-1 to A-4—Labour Force 
Table B-1—Labour Income 


Tables C-1 to C-5—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables D-1 to D-6—Employment Service Statistics...................... 
Tables E-1 to E-6—Unemployment Insurance 

Tables F-1 and F-2—Prices 

Tables G-1 and G-2—Strikes and Lockouts 


A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED MARCH 19, 1955 
(Estimates in Thousands) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


P.E.I. Man. 
—— Canada Nfld. N.S. Que. Ont. Sask. B.C. 
N.B. Alta 
The Labour Force 
bth Sexe .ciales: «ees cee eet ole be a se 5, 400 94 394 1,557 1, 983 934 438 
Agricultural. . ‘ 769 . 40 176 218 299 34 
Non-Agricultural 4,631 92 354 1,381 1,765 635 404 
IVERALOS: Sm iatats acta epi scatana ah chest tes Sta sta/ as nS 4,195 76 317 1,199 1,501 758 344 
PA OTICULENTAE Wetton Woe e ones ke es 748 * 38 172 214 290 32 
Non-A gricultural ss... crs csesloctssans 3,447 74 279 1,027 1, 287 468 312 
BOOM AIPA. 5.3 ooo. a heat ca Meets orate 1, 205 18 77 358 482 176 94 
merioultyral oc. 25.. eet open ete 21 . we “ 2 = 
Non-A gricuitural s: vicsc. co uct eseek 1,184 18 75 354 478 167 92 
DM LAS A ee ge, Gn lp ie 5,400 94 394 1,557 1,983 934 438 
ih years... ict. e360 eke 498 13 38 179 165 77 26 
DS SORTA. cic Saarcuacice dads pete ois en 708 17 49 230 242 123 47 
Bm ae VOBIB, «sania Seance kes Greets he 2,526 41 178 730 927 438 212 
S565 YOSIS: cis. 00 oa hethemauneted: 1,462 20 110 375 565 259° 133 
Ob. vears'and Over x: <u rcsusak ok 206 * 19 43 84 37 20 
All status groups 4,999 83 349 1,384 1, 887 882 414 
Lales 3, 833 65 27. 1,041 1,418 711 323 
Females 1, 166 18 74 343 469 171 91 
Agricultural, (3: 2), s.byien Geshe ee ee 759 . 40 172 215 296 34 
Non-A gricultwral 5. 5: aso: ccasure tae 4,240 81 309 1,212 1,672 586 380 
Pail WOrk6ra 330.c% «cs Wen es.s he ae en 3, 826 70 265 1,075 1,548 523 345 
Malog sot oi. die stints ine He en nee 2,758 53 199 765 1,110 370 261 
Females y 2300s cecdooncatecteae earn 1, 068 17 66 310 438 153 84 
Persons Without Jobs and Seeking Work 
IS ODD, SOLES oi gaccre's +s, x tre a Ree 401 il 45 173 96 52 24 
Persons not in the Labour Force 
Both Sexes ke eee ck tis 0 ee ees 5, 068 155 467 1,396 1,639 948 463 
Males trues cu Sai ceietehas gt ie ota eee 1,019 53 104 255 291 210 106 
Femalegn«y cstravs cuies:a es lccetenn reine 4,049 102 363 1,141 1,348 738 357 


* Less than 10,000, 
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TABLE A-2.—PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


Week Ended 


Vaid ce le ied cma Se A ae ee 


March 19, 1955 
Seeking 
Total Full-Time 
Work(!) 
Pe 418 393 
Bes 401 378 
eee CO Joceccvessces 
ee i are 
ie fC e ee as 
as lg SA a ee 
> 
2a Rin, ee 
~— 17 15 
—- * * 
bn 1e 12 10 


Week Ended Week Ended 
February 19, 1955 March 20, 1954 
Seeking Seeking 
Total Full-Time | Total Full-Time 
Work(') Work(!) 
404 37. 335 813 
379 357 321 299 
BS . See oo 
he Cee mary | ee me 
fe Reem | -y  SBEpeEoe 
1B Ber arty © LIMES 3:5 2 cao 
* * 
CE Weenies Oubhar > 
25 18 14 14 
* * * > 
17 14 "<i - 


(1) To obtain number seeking part-time work, subtract figures in this column from these in the ‘‘Total’’ column. 


* Less than 10,000, 


TABLE A-3.—DESTINATION OF ALL IMMIGRANTS BY REGION 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


B.C. 
Period Atlantic | Quebec | Ontario | Prairies ae os aoe 
ioe ST ? 
OGG ANAGRLER Aetamote it At Re halves a4 vate 4,049 34,294 90,120 27, 208 13,197 168, 868 68, 269 
EUDA TOTAUIEL. o/c tot Hoes ee alanis ad cette oe 3,849 28,419 83,029 26, 638 12,292 | 154,227 64,551 
RODE st Chierberirs aide diets xenc ce hal tee «a's 743 5,052 16,389 3,785 2,254 28, 223 15, 488* 
wAGDO TAG QUATEON pind iea Case nceseccead ols 723 3, 259 9,338 2,424 1,883 17,627 9,063* 
* These totals include all age groups. 
‘ 
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TABLE A-4.—DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS ENTERING CANADA BY OCCUPATIONS 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


. a 
0.9 
Sree. AS 
z §.2 | 4 aS | ae e 
oY 33 3 e | £2 | ass 4 
Period SE | os 5 |e] 28s g 5 
ES oF 65 5.3 Q 2 ww | Ses g = 
bo B g ae g's S =| aa | Sah 3 p eal 
ao 4 a =| nl & “3 = | to) ro) a 
ao | 3 | #8 | 881 6 | & |e2|as8| 21a) 3 
sa; | O-| BO |Om | @ | <4 fea paso | a |-o a 
SRO bel VG, - on eee ap eo 10,021) 6,339 1,855) 3,185)13,766)17, 250 879} 26,492)10,380 966} 91,133 
NOGA LOUAINN, cuss osauta mcrae occas 9,983] 6,775] 1,938] 2,735|11,974|10,920] 763) 25,699|13,011| 578] 84,376 
1954 Ist Quarter............0.000 1,877] 1,142 366] 546] 2,501| 2,577| 127) 4,161] 2,269} 173) 15,739 
1955 Ist Quarter................6. 1,489| 712 193| 310] 1,646] 1,221] 75] 1,971) 1,520] 57/9, 194 
B—Labour Income 
TABLE B-1.—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 
Sourcr: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
: Utilities 
Agricul- ; 
le nee nee Grae oer Bes 
orestry, anu- onstruc- oe eed mentary 
Fishing, facturing tion soir iigd Eadodins Labour Total 
Trapping, cation, overn- Taaenid 
Mining Storage ment) 
Trade 
1948—Average........... Sts ty, 49 203 41 154 131 19 597 
#1940-—-AVerage sig). cess Cadicicaese ¢ 49 214 47 169 147 21 647 
1950—Average.............0000008- 55 231 47 180 156 24 693 
1951—A' verage wz. <ijsc-ps gareenen cc 72 272 52 208 178 28 810 
N9GL—-ASVERALG 5, > cinis's<.cetie vedueanee 76 302 62 230 199 32 901 
LOSS =A Veragel inte ack..ace Odeeteere . 73 330 70 250 215 34 972 
L954 AVETARD ty vistas. o's Aeapclerian a 74 323 68 257 235 35 992 
65 322 56 245 223 34 945 
66 325 54 247 225 33 950 
62 323 54 245 226 33 943 
59 322 59 251 229 34 954 
69 320 67 253 232 34 975 
74 325 70 259 237 35 1,000 
80 323 77 262 233 35 1,010 
83 323 76 261 235 36 1,014 
MOplembar wi os. .nt cad, poets aoe 84 326 78 263 244 « 35 1,030 
COTO DEL rete Ae ainkocte. oan Rane 86 323 82 265 244 36 1,036 
INGVOIIDOR WS oe viceqiew's trod ow eter oes 83 321 77 265 246 36 1,028 
December L054 55.4 acs se ov wk ow awe 79 325 71 264 250 36 1,025 
MEINIALYS RODD srursjele: c08 ehteuln ies carn Ae 73 318 60 253 246 34 984 
IE DIUAL Viartontres. tesaein cts valeaeeineee s 70 328 56 253 249 34 990 


* Includes Newfoundland, since 1949. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At March 1, employers in the 
principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,385,003. 


TABLE C-1.—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100). (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Industrial Composite Manufacturing 
Index Numbers Index Numbers 

Year and Month ——— a 

feekly ay eekly 
Employ- | Aggregate © aioe d Wagesand| Employ- Aepeee arenes Wages and 

ment y Mages and) Salaries | ment eekly |Wagesand| ‘saisries 

Payrolls | Salaries Payrolls | Salaries 

$ 3 
LGA —AVOPAGOS, as sige AG oslo et vib eek «0 100-0 100-0 100-0 42.96 100-0 100-0 100-0 43.97 
SO00—A-Veragor...< 4. c8cehs. .aaaeaee.. 101-5 106-0 104-4 44.84 100-9 106-2 105-1 46.21 
JORIS A Vernge acing coniw ss Cidediae vate 108-8 125-6 115-5 49.61 108-0 126-1 116-6 51.25 
1952—Average..........- a ees 111-6 140-3 126-0 64.13 109-3 139-7 127-6 56.11 
TOBO—A-VETAGE on. occ scree cesiivnswess 113-4 151-5 133-4 57.30 113-3 152-4 134-2 59.01 
1964—A verage..........ccs0ce005 Siee 109-9 151-3 137-1 58.88 107-7 150-0 138-6 60.94 
Jan. A aes RAE ste tie(ota Gt RN e wi6 = 109-9 145-3 131-7 56.56 108-0 143-7 132-5 58.24 
Bere Veer ce eee cs vie setek es 107-0 146-2 136°1 58.47 108-3 150-0 137-8 60.60 
Mar. PR aes eet eee 106-6 / 147-6 137-8 59.22 108-3 151-2 139-0 61.13 
Apr. te ee en eee ea 105-6 145-7 137-5 59.06 107-9 150-8 139-2 61.19 
May er es, er ec 106-2 146-8 137-7 59.15 107-3 150-3 139-4 61.30 
June AE ee ee 109-0 148-9 136-0 58.42 107-7 149-0 137-7 60.54 
July Nhe ct * SRR ay. Ate Sree ee ee 111-7 153-9 137-3 58.98 108-8 151-7 138-7 60.99 
Aug. 112-3 155-4 137-7 59.17 108-0 150-9 138-9 61.07 
Sept. 112-9 155-5 137-2 58.93 108-3 150-8 138-4 60.87 
Oct. 113-4 157-1 137-9 59.25 108-1 151-8 139-6 61.39 
Nov. 112-5 157-2 139-2 59.78 106-3 150-5 140-8 61.89 
Dec 112-1 156-2 138-7 59.59 105-4 149-7 141-2 62.07 
Jan. 109-1 149-2 136-1 58.49 103-2 143-5 138-3 60.80 
Feb. 105-8 148-8 140-0 60.15 103-6 148-2 142-2 62.53 
Mar. 105-6 150-3 141-7 60.89 105-6 152-6 143-8 63.21 


1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, (4) 
Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, insurance 
and real estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recreational service). 
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TABLE C-2.—AREA SUMMARY OF arti AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND 
SAL 


(1949 = 100) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, (D.B.S.) 


Employment Average Weekly Wages and 
Index Numbers Salaries, in Dollars 
Area 
Mar. 1, | Feb. 1, | Mar. 1, | Mar. 1, ; Feb. 1, | Mar. 1, 
1955 1955 1954 1955 1955 1954 
(a) Provinces 
Ne wiours lander .-..« «0,0 sdivigis botors/eia Re oeretnte auieicle eaten arent 110-3 113-9 112-3 54.17 52.43 56.57 
Pence Ls Ward ISIANG «5 unk ciacs o's cb ucice en nee Ene ne 101-4 96°7 102-4 45.61 46.27 43.62 
INOW COGIC s< ss0.5 weds ceri el eleelokehhen cuisiok Cs aban aioe ces 91-3 91-7 95-2 51.32 50.36 50.57 
IN Gar ESPIPSTIOK «So cae rc'e oats cis ic sae ancl et oe ee ee 96-3 96-3 96-8 53.93 52.21 51.40 
(AN OGS 2: tO tat Oe Oe earn A gc ee ger or vee | 104-6 105-7 105-2 58.60 57.76 56.89 
VT GINO CIE + 1s sidiat Sattishel- of RveNe Ie Race REA NE DO Ee 108-2 107-4 110-2 63.33 62.61 61.36 
BRIS «>.<. 9 idigeonns aincieunenaon : 98-8 100-7 99-6 57.97 57.27 56.29 
saskatchewan sine 106-1 107-8 108-7 57.44 56.98 55.66 
Alberta.....2.. EOC re aA se: ae 121-4 123-7 119-4 61.74 62.05 60.80 
British Columbia 100-8 99-8 98-5 65.29 64.82 64.23 
Canada 105-6 105-8 106-6 60.89 60.15 59.22 
SUM fo) hl To Ob BROS: SBR SG ae HORSE AL CO mRECeio hs a ie 106-4 108-6 106-6 45.12 44.17 43.54 
AV ONG Yi ce see eaters ot ae cnet « oles Rae ARRpT act) Re eee 89-2 89-8 94-7 60.77 60.06 60.42 
LETTS SAN OBESE ROG rt ORE, ESET Ee a ie sae tes I 114-7 110-6 116-3 49.97 48.68 48.87 
Pisin’ JGlNes yk seach Me sia aaah oi ce ee ees Cee ee 108-3 104-6 108-3 50.62 49.43 48.30 
CNOBOG A. BIRR cis Nets elenls,« och anes Hob aes Date Cee 101-5 102-0 105-0 49.67 49.16 47.80 
PEL DLOOKO etn oo vidoe cine s.2: «te teie «i. stearate s emanate 99-4 100-0 97-3 51.45 49.81 47.92 
BTCC. IIVERS  he.acks dss Jae sects Seaton tate cn dot eee 94-7 93-2 94-9 56.73 56.59 55.72 
Mb INONE VELLG:. Ge. or RANE oinre: 2% eae jc cs Mele Sako aaa ce 74-2 741 69-7 54.42 54.58 52.18 
IMB TEC CaL). SF -taiel cto race, 2h ot BOE so RoR cn ohare, Cee 107-7 107+1 109-6 59.01 58.50 57.59 
ROSLA WA SELIG «5 Cate cers tod ck PRE us oie Sac coke eee 108-5 109-4 104-7 56.05 55.72 53.90 
PeherDOTOU HS tac cick px Meese «bit GRE ia oki belo an cae 91-9 91-4 99-2 63.38 63.54 62.54 
BUAWA tect ctiiat Rimes m Meese yc ab ahre sae Raheem ete 151-2 149 3 158-4 69.05 72.79 67.19 
Niagara MENG 83. jee. nace eee <tub ates cn ket beee. & 111-7 114-0 149-6 69.45 68.96 71.52 
PtaCatharitioss:asn.n ios. . sc cceaeeks hee aia: sae re 111-6 112-4 111-2 70.12 70.87 67.38 
MLOMONEO sn sc adanaes ace lk tink Sebel he dew oe 118-1 118-2 119-3 63.90 63.64 61.94 
PAAMNUGOM , Meas cami 2 saat athe nic deer eee meee. 99-5 99-3 104-9 64.90 63.78 62.54 
eecord SORENSON AC GST ASHE AG GEESE GSHC GRRE Ie aRGTaaGe 83-3 82-3 83-4 59.91 59.68 59.50 
Bboy aasariie Feo Se ee a en ae eee eae “1 i 

BR TICDCUOR «c-Si othe weer cere ce earth ae eecinte eee 3 

6 

“4 

“1 

“4 

8 
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TABLE C-3.-INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls (D.B.S.) 


Employment Index Average Weekly Wages and 
Numbers Salaries, in Dollars 
Industry = 
Mar. 1, | Feb. 1, | Mar. 1, | Mar. 1, ; Feb. 1, | Mar. 1, 
1955 1955 1954 1955 1955 1954 
MLPA ey Se ae 2° Se ee Se ee ee ee eee 110-1 110-2 108-5 73.52 73.40 70.71 
Metal mining. . a MN ia e's Be els ; ek 112-5 112-0 109-6 76.31 76.19 73.30 
Gold. . Sie cic CR eae Lie EM s act balttaer ed oe 80-8 81-1 | 79-5 69.20 69.25 67.04 
Other metal... . AmB eee nies ae Stott ¥ 142-0 140-9 137-3 80.09 79.92 76.63 
LTS a ES RE os 2 A eee 2 an a s 1041] 105-2 104-9 71.51 71.20 68.59 
Coal.. ieee 2's de : ~ 73°4 753 82-0 59.31 59.34 58.57 
Oil and natural gas. FRA oe 12% 205-6 204-0 180-7 85.88 85.66 83.69 
Non-metal.. ; A et eae —— 117-7 117-0 114-8 67.02 7.48 65.49 
Manufacturing... ....6...¢40cecersss eee en Sasp oe 105-6 | 103-6 108-3 63.21 62.53 61.18 
Food and beverages..........ceseseeeeeees 5 es 94-5 96-4 95-4 56.75 56.15 55.05 
OMT ERIN na stotie ss cranes ae avs ss co ; ; _ 109-0 113-0 108-6 65.54 65.91 | 63.09 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables. . . eka 63-0 69-6 62-5 52.39 49.90 50. 63 
EDANYT OTATAD PIETICUOEES « Pais. xs bcc Us ve recess hue een, 102-6 102-1 102-2 59.26 58.74 59.28 
Bread and other bakery products....................55. 103-4 103-1 102-3 | 52.67 52.52 51.77 
Distilled and malt liquors. ....... pe ee ee 96-9 97-8 100-9 70.48 69.96 | 66.85 
Tobacco and tobacco products............csseceeeeceers 102-2 109-2 106-1 54.42 52.96 52.09 
PROD USE HIGUUMUN terrane camaadneies sre bs scens  aiieael atts a 103-4 102-5 | 102-9 65.42 64.09 62.09 
TDAP AY OROGUCIS vteshenda tine w Race Rankinr eke es e hav dees oecaya 87:5 86-1 92-0 43.58 43.17 42.37 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)............... nN 91-2 88-8 95-2 41.49 41.16 40.74 
Textile products (except clothing)................ mete 83-1 80-9 81-3 51.88 51.57 49.69 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods............. 7 83-1 81-9 78:7 49.06 48.34 45.85 
NEWS LESAN Ss ekg aed chee latina Grenis dixie Sa arnietieie an dia6 © 70-9 69-7 68-1 50.03 49.75 48.38 
Synthetic textiles and silk.............. eee en ve 5 84-9 86-6 84-3 7.32 57.83 55.53 
Glothing «(tertile andifur)., sioocccceedsncenaccevsnesava ef 91-9 90-1 95-7 42.42 42.25 41.90 
RATTAN Rs ccna warn he Stnwetel ie acs Bet ein Raed aren Owls wiv 94-2 92-5 98-9 41.12 40.96 40.94 
VEC OGDEN eat a oan sony Valen YAR eo se meas + emi ees 96°8 95-4 102-4 43.34 42.97 43.13 
Meee Pa ie a See dh Rot | a 5 ae oa 79-0 78-0 82-9 43.05 42.95 42.21 
Wood products. . bis: ER RRR A Shin bi5,0ca'8'b: 2's « 99-4 98-1 96-0 56.09 55.77 54.10 
Saw and planing pia es My cred ec 101°5 100-0 94-7 58.05 58.02 56.32 
BPR INGy Mil Maathes.s.36 eu anbece tes RD cea hceibk wa oie 24 102-8 102-5 103-6 53.60 52.62 51.06 
DER eR WOO PLO cvs ve see mnt diese > vmeeye tn cciewne sin 83-9 81-9 87-7 50.86 50.45 49.73 
[BAAR tO aGIA me «ene eas eb Sater dined Ss Aro 640 = 111-6 111-0 109-7 73.59 73.40 71.47 
FID CATON ASE NS EATINE,, eo, nale eine v aver ein sled 4 ia givens ena bdia ae 1145 113-9 111-2 78.93 78.90 77.62 
Dit exmnanem NIOCNGU Oy: <u ccs rcs evealteatnddnrs.csacees 104-5 103-7 106-2 59.34 58.68 56.54 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.................. 111-1 110-7 109-1 66.95 66.21 64.54 
MrOn SOG StEGl NLOCUOUE, ooo ccu ips me cvie heween caidereewsedeses 7-9 96-4 103-9 69.37 68.50 67.00 
ROTICUITHIA AED IORNONIAs ci Gile. «<n ic,1c90 4 4'xdys isla 5.0.09 ages 73+7 70-0 75-9 70.60 71.06 69.11 
Fabricated and structural steel....................0.008 122-1 126-7 133°+5 75.32 73.42 72.84 
ard ware and tools eis ic.sescercenes be eee ie 98-3 97-6 104-3 65.02 64.52 61.91 
Heating and cooking appliances. .............0..0ce0euee 94-8 93-8 89-3 60,62 59.61 58.60 
rca etianl MeRP rs a Soc-s.s.uib.e stares Ve eins 6 Rie bb 008. a8 680 89-6 85-0 92-2 68,63 67.11 66.46 
Machinery LT ch cere Ae ha ofp sciacatates gees mis oe ant cce c+ or Ma, nee 105-5 105-7 111-4 68.09 67.43 66.56 
Primary iron and steel. A 97°3 94°3 102-8 74.15 72.71 70.05 
Sheet motal products, 0.0. s000.eeneserrcnscenees ; 97-9 97-8 104-4 66.23 66.16 64.54 
Transportation equipment... PINTS Wee E asc dsieb ines is 133-8 121-4 149-7 72.39 71.02 69.42 
PA INORALE ONG ELIA a ty satteats oie Mare WaN Gin:e, fia Fayre ia ia\e erie ae ee 335-0 331-8 370-6 75.10 75.00 74.36 
EGTA E RTI OIGR rie eI a ci cie, Gyo lesa s,b ain Enis ative a daeine es vy.s 127-2 88-7 131-0 82.49 78.79 73.64 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories............000...0005 120-3 113-9 120-8 71.75 72.96 67.81 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment.................-. 81-2 79-9 101-0 64.40 64.26 64.95 
Bhinbullding and Pepsin. «os cjcviccc copies vencrcneccses 140-4 133-4 173-5 64.20 63.24 64.51 
Non-ferrous metal products: 12. .5.000 0002 svccseescceeernes 120-2 119-5 114-4 71.55 70.7% 68.47 
PRGRSAR TIA NO COG He Wate Nifie\Wioic.</=:sini¥in'e cogcarsibisiais 5 4 oeieisie'e's 121-5 121-5 119-7 67.31 67.13 65.98 
Brass and copper products... 102-7 102-3 104-8 68.09 67.22 64.59 
Smelting pe di SMR Sie one ike SneTdne GN awic a's <a 9 Cs 140-1 139-5 126-0 77.80 76.88 74.14 
Electrical apparatus and supplies.........+......0.0eee sues 132-5 132-3 137-1 67.21 67.21 65.43 
Non-metallic mineral products...........0...cccueceeeees 110-5 109-9 108-9 66.13 65.71 63.73 
ICA DNOV IN GUe My eee Gitar acne e saMiad <i... vamanene 91-8 97-0 90-9 64.56 62.60 61.86 
TABS ANC: BIGRS PYOAUCES. 5.0 vcvedinrecariesieeesssviscences 121-8 115-9 121-8 63.46 64.22 62.34 
Producta of petroleum. and COB] scsiesccencer cess eccsececees 120-3 119-4 117-1 86.69 87.08 84.59 
CA Ona ant Dro OMATS Mee visccas ain weiicnicl 96's tsiGdige hs oe seen’ 119-8 119-5 119-8 68.73 68.60 65.76 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.............. 108-2 108-2 107-6 64.01 63.47 60.95 
TARE PATEL PES fe IPT SR CCT 0, eee 123-7 122-1 124:3 77.12 76.89 72.87 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.................... 100-4 99-4 105-0 54.80 54.48 53.17 
Construction................... Has ERR. CSC e Rone 87-2 91-2 89-5 63.04 62.36 63.81 
iu cings ant ROC UTEN As tale ck oa bk vinwscenveccvivesvies 93°3 97-2 99-7 66.91 66.19 68.30 
Building..... inc an ge abel aaite bint een < Sr eS 94-8 98-6 96-2 65.73 64.81 62.67 
Engineering work......... : 86-8 90-7 127-1 72.63 72,84 75.87 
Highways, bridges and streets....... : 77-5 81-5 73-3 55.63 55.11 54.13 
Borvleecreses orien ee a Fiohice ages svi ‘ 108-0 108-6 105-7 40.11 39.90 38.80 
Hotels and restaurants.............- HO asa an ‘ 102-5 103°4 100-1 34.86 34.70 34.13 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants. Heals cis overs inacsie’e 6 ac 99-8 100-3 99-1 37.04 36.93 36.23 
Industrial composite......... (eee ce DARLINGS DATO ae 105-6 105-8 106-6, 60.89 60.15 59.22 
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Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number cf firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. They 
relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to C-3 relate to — 
salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


TABLE C-4.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


Average Hours Worked AONE Be Earnings 
Mar. 1, | Feb. 1, | Mar. 1, | Mar. 1, | Feb. 1, | Mar. 1, 

1955 1955 1954 1955 1955 1954 
Mawroundlandaay ...- Giasdens alton san sce panes eee 42-3 40-1 43-6 134-8 139-0 136-1 
IG VEIOOTIAMEENN » -66 ce sitsinicts's vicina 4 aS a eye « Satae saeers «aes eee 41-4 40-7 40-9 125-3 123-4 125-6 
ING WHSTONE WICK. 0:40 0c ceils els Ogee se ae sis ental an see eee 42-7 42-4 42-5 126-8 126-2 125-0 
MONE EOE, « «5:0, bjole ninic;0' nia ce a are pinoy Home sit ba vis vie eee oT 42-4 42-1 42-5 128-5 128-1 126-7 
OOTRELNE sq. « 5 s,0'srseie Sie dicts.s 6igra ROE eieps dys ieo o's Hiaton RisG ence emcee 40-8 40-6 40-5 151-6 150-4 148-2 
BERRRCOD EL. ©, Gs.sfewiuis.cisis a dieisois'siais Saree ee Mes asciclale Cee Ra's bg aeoiaee 40-2 40-0 40:7 136-1 136-3 134-6 
Rapkutchewan 6c ote Aveiro ATER a t's.0. 7.6 Ute its eee 40-2 40-0 40-9 148-1 148-0 ‘ 143-2 
EAS ar tes 2° SSE GN yc apg oak DUGAN Cebie eRe ter cic ee 39-9 40-6 40-2 150-2 150-3 145-6 
British: Cioluni bist cen vx as Sob warcns ath de eee Reet am ee 38-7 38-8 38-1 172-0 171-0 169-6 


Nore: Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (D.B.S.). 


TABLE C-5.—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


a Average Hourly Average Weekly 
Average Hours Earnings Wetarcs 
Industry 

Mar. 1) Feb. 1|Mar. 1|Mar. 1| Feb. 1|Mar. 1|Mar. 1| Feb. 1;Mar. 1 

1955 | 1955 | 1954 1955 | 1955 | 1954 | 1955 | 1955 | 1954 

no. no. no. | cts. | cts. | cts. $ $ $ 
os Site ee Ort Senne err 2a en 43-3] 43-5] 42-4| 160-8) 160-3] 157-5| 69.63| 69.73] 66.78 
LWA ae eres 44-6) 44-8) 43-6) 164-6) 163-6) 160-9) 73.41) 73 29) 70.15 
ee eterna Memento ho cas KneedNs oly oa eO RON vo 46-5| 46-9) 45-9) 140-7 139-1) 137-1) 65.43) 65.24) 62.93 
Other metal , .«.| 43-5) 43-7) 42-3) 178-8] 178-5) 175-3) 77.78) 78.00). 74.15 
“EERO G, PS ee eee ne 41-2) 41-4) 40-0) 155-0) 156-0) 154-5! 63.86) 64.58) 61.80 
Coal MAG Ohl ae sins 39-4) 39-2) 38-3) 146-3) 147-9) 149-4) 57.64) 57.98] 57.22 
Oil and natural gas 46-2| 47-6) 46-4) 175-9) 175-2) 170-4) 81.27| 83.40] 79.07 
Non-meta, STE cad Dont oe Cae. Oa 42-0) 42-5) 42-7) 154-6! 153-6) 148-0} 64.93) 65.28) 63.20 
ROL ROCUNIN GUE ORCS dahl Seer bb Pe HAs. nketndd sd% in edad dd os 41-2) 41-0) 41-1) 143-5) 142-7 140-6) 59 12) 58.51] 57.79 
Oa DMMCURION 5 Hedy hah «do eiads Eiko cies Yai’ cals v0 oe SOG Ae oo 41-0} 40-7) 41-0) 125-5) 125-5) 122-1) 51.46) 51.08) 50.06 
Meat productay ss... dus obi ov 0b 08 eee. COee 39-9) 40-4) 39-4) 153-2) 153-7) 148-8] 61.13) 62.09) 58.63 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables. . . ba ae 39-8} 39-3) 40-3) 113-0) 108-8] 109-2) 44.97] 42.76] 44.01 
RATA TUNUP ONCHE Gos adiew ¢ uc0.cloi edn ave -Gisekd secs Utes ..| 40-2) 40-2) 41-9) 137-3) 136-0) 135-4) 55.19) 54 67| 56.73 
Bread and other bakery products.............. oe RES 43-3} 43-0) 42-6) 108-8) 108-1] 109-4) 47.11) 46.48) 46.60 
Distilled andimalt Liquors. ..5.4....0 cece ccerecssindecees 39-4) 39-8) 39-1] 161-0) 160-4] 155-0) 63.43) 63.84] 60.61 
Tobacco and tobacco products................... OF xT ae 39-9) 40-4) 39-3) 125-7) 121-6) 121-9) 50.15) 49.13) 47.91 
PRUUMEY DIGHUGIA. terete « Hees Lenk s vive ves SS AL ets «3 42-5| 42-0) 40-6) 147-5) 145-6) 146-1) 62.69) 61.15) 59.32 
RESORCINOL cate) Se Rae eis Ne. Salas oa ol {ne oe nd GE aal es 40-6} 40-1! 40-6) 100-0) 100-4) 98-2) 40.60) 40.26) 39.87 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)....2.........000ccceeeeeeees 40-1) 39-4) 40-4) 96-2) 96-9) 94-0) 38.58) 38.18) 37.98 
Textile products (except clothing).............0..0.0.0cceeeuee 43-0) 42-7) 40-9) 111-6} 110-8] 110-4) 47.99) 47.31) 45.15 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods.................0.00005 41-1] 40-7] 38-6) 112-6) 111-8} 110-4) 46.28) 45.50) 42.61 
TURE GOGH. VO Ret b, Std oc a cou als sae eolinSle so 6 43-7) 43-8) 41-9) 104-3) 104-2] 105-5) 45.58} 45.64] 44.20 
Synthetio textiles and gules) sse wes «cic calewas aes vealed cos 45-9) 45-4) 43-5) 116-7) 116-2) 115-1) 53.57) 52.75) 50.07 
Bacunamo (taabile anc fed see . 2 evi d+ s s<digie vit ree perdeltledle «es 38-8} 38-3) 38-6) 98-9} 99-2) 98-6) 38.37) 37.99) 38.06 
ES AIO TNC Re. cen, RRS PT Rs ee eo ER Ou, oe 38-2) 37-7) 38-6) 98-0} 98-6) 96-9) 37.44) 37.17| 37.40 
Vp eae ES RE © SE ae ee eR Eee ere ee ee ae oe eee 37-6) 36-9) 37-7) 104-3) 104-7) 104-5) 39.22) 38.63) 39.40 
Fp Yim CRO CURLER RIE «als distwic ué/ed praise s-n3 4ainel edd bate od 39-9} 40-0) 38-8) 97-4 97-1) 99-6) 38.86) 38.84) 38.64 
OUTS Tare an her rate aa I irene 41-9} 41-7) 41-7) 128-0} 127-6) 124-6) 53.63) 53.21) 51.96 
Saw and planing mills 41-1) 41-0} 40-9) 137-2) 136-7) 133-9} 56.39] 56.05) 54.77 
FPORRAGUTO isl Poles farce fe 43-3) 42-6) 42-6) 116-0) 115-5) 113-4} 50.23) 49.20) 48.31 
ROE CR IARI HEE NOt tela de aye Soak a dsrcess-Vnetcie'owalotstvataasicre’s 43-8) 43-6) 43-5) 107-1} 106-4) 106-5) 46.91) 46.39) 46.33 
EIB IDSA E I « co alah tnick axa owe ave sites ndiea x fead vale s 42-3) 42-2) 42-9) 163-6) 163-8] 158-3) 69.20) 69.12) 67.91 
Sites tie: RE TRE ae ee cere PN ie Ula vies cna, Samo eer ass 42-6| 42-7) 43-3) 174-6) 174-8) 169-7] 74.38] 74.64| 73.48 
WMther Peper Products: 2) sis seed u depewaaconecdsvecsness 41-4) 41-0) 41-5] 129-7) 129-4) 124-4) 53.70) 53.05) 51.63 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.................-.... 39-8} 39-5} 39-8) 170-3) 169-0] 164-8) 67.78] 66.76) 65.59 
Biron and Steel Sroductys ys «sag oxceienuaaer ccaswsiscuecesceveree 41-1} 40-8) 40-9) 161-3) 160-0) 156-7) 66.29) 65.28) 64.09 
Agricultural implements......... Me IE SdSas dees: ARE De oid 40-3) 40-5) 39-8) 170-7) 170-3) 167-7| 68.79] 68.97) 66.74 
Fabricated and structural steel..............000c0ceeeeeeeues 41-3] 41-4) 41-2) 167-5] 165-6) 165-6) 69.18) 68.56) 68.23 
Ue ERORE 1 Ut ora) foo aR age ene Ae a ae ge 41-5| 41-2) 41-0) 146-7} 145-6) 141-7) 60.88) 59.99) 58.10 
Heating and cooking appliances.................00c0eeeeeees 40-9} 39-6) 41-0) 140-4) 141-4) 136-6] 57.42) 55.99] 56.01 
GIs GABE PRR ya eats Aether Ee Meet Ae > be ce aeee es 42-1] 41-4] 41-4) 158-4] 156-2) 155-8) 66.69] 64.67] 64.50 
Machinery mMaAnulacturings. . p62 sec vsicccssrcssedessccedudses 41-7} 41-6) 42-1) 155-0) 154-3) 151-4) 64.64) 64.19) 63.74 
PEED GVA ECL BLOOL mE eos 5/a)VK ache nieveew oid Uiole vin ders ade 6rd 40-2} 39-7) 39-4) 176-3) 174-5} 169-7} 70.87] 69.28] 66.86 
PREMURTIEIAU LOU NONE Ai a. aicoc ots caevGie'os circ s odoeclaaanws 40-7; 40-6] 41-0) 154-3) 154-8] 149-7] 62.80) 62.85) 61.38 
SE LPARSNOK tA COM EQUIDIBORE, 5610.2 v0 nec eesicneddwv eis vcees sevens 41-2) 40-9) 41-7) 165-9) 164-6} 160-8) 68.35) 67.32) 67.05 
PRU meat Geceer Tab THAIS ait TM ches cislal mash He cav ara ofecklehteraiv'e® siniace's avo 41-1] 41-2] 44-1] 171-7] 172-0} 164-8] 70.57] 70.86] 72.68 
PNA SA TAD SRAM Ace PO oven das php: wi Seer diwinphe'g ww wievetne n° 0 42-2) 41-2) 40-6) 177-6) 175-6} 170-5) 74.95] 72.35] 69.22 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories.................0-2-+00% 41-1} 41-4] 40-3) 167-3) 169-2) 161-0) 68.76) 70.05) 64.88 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment....................... 39-8) 39-9) 40-3) 159-6) 159-0} 159-9] 63.52] 63.44) 64.44 
Shipbillume, Wiel Pepsin: |. <5. cesses anal oeisecs ees dsee ane 41-7| 41-4] 42-9) 151-7) 150-8) 147-9] 63.26) 62.43) 63.45 
PNon-forrotis Metal proGucts. 00.45 00cccceeccrscesceesessnwnee 41-4) 41-1) 40-9) 163-5) 162-7) 157-8) 67.69] 66.87) 64.54 
Adumiin um products. << wre sce diewasteetc «ss WOE iiss cians Rae 40-8] 41-1) 40-6) 147-1) 146-4) 146-8) 60.02) 60.17) 59.60 
PSPARACAN Cl CODDET DLOUUC Mets fs ott nica wiimoiins usir.v's,<ndiniaicielsis » » 41-6) 41-5) 41-2) 153-5) 152-1] 147-7! 63.86) 63.12) 60.85 
Smelting gad seaning DUN Ieee Site eters 5 bcs s tleve ce eietci= sie 41-6) 41-2) 41-0) 176-8) 176-2) 170-3) 73.55| 72.59) 69.82 
“Electrical apparatus and supplies....................000eeeeee 40-4) 40-4) 40-4) 149-6) 150-0) 148-9] 60.44) 60.60) 60.16 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment. 40-1) 39-7) 40-2) 164-4) 164-4] 164-3) 65.92) 65.27) 66.05 
*Non-metallic mineral products................ .| 48-2} 48-3] 48-3] 146-5) 145-2) 141-7| 63.29] 62.87) 61.36 
TE aos Cee Pg cei pene OE: Ee Ee ote Sree 44-7| 44-0) 44-2) 137-4) 135-8) 132-5) 61.42) 59.75) 58.57 
lass and glass products.................0.2-05 Pe Sate cate 42-3) 43-2) 43-4) 145-4) 144-3) 139-7) 61.50) 62.34) 60.63 
Products of petroleum ahd Coal. ic. .c aces. cs rac esce cece enecues 40-4] 40-8] 41-1] 189-8) 190-6] 183-4) 76.68] 77.76] 75.38 
Brame opr OG Oba tae yo eee cies ocalccclale eV binie a0 0 vaiceinacdiee 41-3] 41-4) 41-6) 148-4) 148-0) 142-2) 61.29) 61.27) 59.16 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.................. 41-2} 41-0] 41-5) 123-5) 123-0) 118-8] 50.88) 50.43) 49.30 
PAG eR ECHR ATIC) BEES a sin ta v city ea ace ccacuieemidincls «odin victere'aalecs 42-2] 42-3) 41-9) 170-4) 169-5} 163-4) 71.91] 71.70) 68.46 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.................. t...] 41-5) 41-8) 41-3) 117-9) 117-1] 115-4] 48.93) 48.36] 47.66 
*Durable goods......... Se Aaah hci coiraeattnrs « » vieWiscnadelen 41-3] 41-1] 41-3) 155-0) 153-8) 151-6) 64.02) 63.21) 62.61 
VOC TENE BOOS eer e's. stcisler salts tniseaicu ca nels oi ses saieee ees 41-0] 40-8} 40-8) 131-3} 131-2] 128-2) 53.83) 53.53) 52.31 
GSES TRUDI On So Sarid Oneonta ora 89-9] 39-7) 41-6) 153-5) 152-8) 151-6) 61.25) 60.66) 63.07 
TRV VEOEL SY CEeS (0s its PATA Tel 9 Gana 2 39-6] 39-3} 40-1] 163-6) 163-4) 166-0) 64.79] 64.22) 66.57 
PUIGR WAYS, DITOGER ANG BICC... docs sks s ewes de cece eenoes 40-5] 40-6] 43-6) 129-9} 128-3] 118-1] 52.61) 52.09] 51.49 
Electric and motor transportation..............0-.0ceeeeeeeee 45-2) 45-0) 45-7) 142-0} 141-5) 139-8] 64.18] 63.68] 63.89 
aes EM CRIT ee eek nie,d elevate we Vicin dls as vise e006 40-3] 40-2} 41-0) 85-0) 85-2] 83-2) 34.26) 34.25) 34.11 
IEEQTOIB IRN TORHAUPSN US tees Sea sick Soir bikin vicaisiels sine oesizis owes 40-7| 40-6} 41-6} 85-0} 84-9) 83-6) 34.60] 34.47| 34.7 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants..................0.2-e-00% 40-3| 40-1| 40-9] 80-6! 81-4] 78-1| 32.48] 32.64| 31.94 


* Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Tables D-1 to D-5 are based on regular statistical reports from local offices of the National 
Employment Service. These statistics are compiled from two different reporting forms, UIC 751: 
statistical report on employment operations by industry, and UIC 757; inventory of registrations and 
vacancies by occupation. The data on applicants and vacancies in these two reporting forms are not 


identical. 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


Month 
Date Nearest: 

May £* BO4O. oc, deiircnne ores eee 
May LA WEQDO Soca, eer ee ae eee be 
May a, OBL AES: coher ee eee nae 
May | ES CDs Pe eee oe So gncd 
May ft MOG Sh = cy ik eee 
May ANUS vores seine Ure eee aoe 
June 1s Le ER A Se eR IIEE © 
July Mp LOBSo 4. «cere oh eee eee 
August ETO mh. obese k Mare ate te 
September)” 1Qb455... 8 tee eaten ee 
October 1 OOS kad ena ceeeee dae 
WIOVEIMA DEL liegt LODE 5. oct oe k ace naan tee 
December 6a MLObE ee wok cote ne nek 
January LAUSD crcasch se calcite oe hcotee e 
Poebriary Sie Ob Sos, caesine cascne ce eats 
March 1, RUD OD sore wtettanz ee eee are 
April 1, 1955 f nd pat ee te the cate 
May A LODO Mohs sha ae aeen sites oe 


Male 


+ eo Fey tee oats 10,611 
ah setae acon ESS 15,508 


*—Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 


(‘)—Latest figures subject to revision. 
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Female 


21,840 
15,008 
15,513 
16,332 
19,142 


15,335 
15,790 
14,417 
12, 902 
14,110 
13,018 
10,501 
10, 504 


Unfilled Vacancies* 


Total 


24, 225 
26, 608 


16,196 
16, 880 
18, 663 
22,117 
30, 163 


Live Applications for 


Employment 
Male Female 
158,794 44,932 
327, 225 77,983 
163,310 54,201 
241, 885 68,351 
241,990 57,397 
378, 873 86,818 
237, 848 76,782 
201,931 81,112 
181,457 77,396 
180, 407 70,472 
170, 883 71,561 
187,123 77,003 
255,811 85,229 
371,959 93,805 
483,380 | 117,651 
510,551 | 118,035 
505,472 | 114,572 
394, 621 98, 601 


Total 


203,726 
405, 208 
217,511 
310, 236 
299, 387 


465,691 
314, 630 
283, 043 
258, 853 
250, 879 
242,444 
264,126 
341,040 


465,764 
601,031 
628, 586 
620,044 
493, 222 


TABLE D-2.—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT MARCH 31, 1955 (1) 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 


Todund Change from 
ndustry . 3 es 
Male Female Total Foltneryi) March 
28, 1955 31, 1954 
Agricuiture; Fishing; Trapping. asicck dees os ii ede tends vent cacees 989 221 1,210 |+ 720 |- 217 
SOROS GR GM eGR radians sco GGT epivles’é ate eh es Viscses seahoe av vens wed sweed 306 2 308 | — 318 |— 26 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Weils....................00.0000000005- 495 67 562 |+- 246 |— 288 
DRS 1s Trp as On og GAIT ole, palitien Puce 0s ae en en Sree oe 347 10 357 |+ 184 |— 7 
SL SMM ss alee, alot sie eu ae dletve Bele bok ccd Pa yinia ae vb eile es 86 15 101 |+ 32 |— 199 
Sed Raa TERED TURE SMAION ots Saanich cots e cla Vek oe 2g.,09 040.6 0.2509 .< nv 31 4 35 |+ 24 |+ 24 
GiRET VINO CARY ANG BANC FIGs Geri: deen owas onesie cee nenty ays cre 7 3 10 |+ 6 |- 3 
UCIT HOG Ieee ee Celk a cis Gian alucake par CivevseSnnns vaneee sco 24 35 59 0 |— 35 
TTT Th fee Bs OR nee ee ae 3,002 1,878 4,880 |+- 219 |— 150 
PINGR GSO OTAGON cai oPewss A naisle doh 0a e vob R 6 eb ds cent acinus 158 124 282 |+ 37 |— 131 
PEbanGe md LODAGOO ETOCUCtS. ius ce sawecvenisvvvnevelneviapece 9 12 21 |+ 10 |+ 8 
WEST e Le Ti AR ale ie a Se Sn ee ee eee 30 19 49 |+- 14 |+ 10 
PUGH ORIG NINCLTINGM weit Siaha chills ose « ois Hadiv's wice Kire d vias nisnr @dR weap ee 33 101 134 |+ 8 |— 69 
Textile Products (except clothing) ............cccsccsescssseuceces 58 107 165 |— 13 |— 41 
RPLCOHRIN TRE AE ATICL TUNE) oi 0:54 < nlp otiin wie ois. ace ote Sw doe ow ws sien oes 121 880 1,001 |— 56 |— 189 
VISES HEI ICUE Ge oo eters wield cote Ae Meas oa a’ de. doen a e's naw eee vor 190 53 243 |— 81 |— 239 
CNS o Tt, eeee a 22, en a a Sn ee ees eee 146 49 195 |+ 20 |+ 50 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries...................... 133 7 211 |— 5 |- 24 
PEAUCE BOO FP OCUCIS. v6 souk ce once ncccsseses reece b deers. 407 107 514 |+ 46 |+ 7 
PPPAMONGTCA TION IUQUIPINGN,.<c¢es ctheanercscercecsevvsesussiaths i 933 65 998 |+ 40 |+ 425 
INOn=P GrvOus NIGtHl FYOCUGEB : cs. ccdewssesscescvenctcoves vests 158 40 198 |+ 52 |+ 65 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies................-.00sceeeeeeeees 324 94 418 |+ 94 |+ 115 
Non-Metallic: Mineral Products, cs ceesscacscccuscesencersosanyenes 63 28 91 }+ 36 |+ 31 
Procacwioneetroleum and Coal o. .cceec os cuacmeduesavucsvucwewes 37 16 53 |+ 10 |— 14 
REM eTOCUOUS enters < SAA Sains ata ncaa dGe ed neewssick yes 144 55 199 |— 1 |- 67 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries..................-600000- 58 50 108 |+ 8 |- 87 
PP MEMMLOLMON eres Vara ety ie tang Cal ova pice ay Once was ae hamabae wen ee 1,080 108 1,188 |+ 277 |+ rri 
CONT COREE CUOPS: cr scicis'y cin n'y Gieis alte th eos osee Bho n vaso usn slave oe 6 74 880 |+ 213 |+ 57 
DCCA EEE Were AOOETAGEOIAC cosas Oilew vain ons b ce GAe six 6 alae yd nei wok 274 34 308 |+ 64 |+ 20 
Transportation, Storage and Communication..................... 521 267 788 |+ 84 |— 404 
Pl EA TINTIODERULEOI We ose eiik Cith ssa ie Mes Kock dns ule oes hibc abe emapon © 421 114 535 0\|- 285 
POUR SAU E SRT, ca Ran ee ie ac ach Hee Selah kao PRET 6 oon ksh «Oe ¥hs 28 19 47 |— 18 |+ 15 
PRES IONIN CO TENE IEE Eh cc ha oi saline ate weet heen WRG Ria wewi SO 72 134 206 |+ 66 |— 134 
RAMPAGE MICHIE ENN ROE ALSDTE os nic te oahiaicmedh vie aN GA bhais suse tnd. £00 e's@ 39 29 68 |— 44 |— 31 
PLLA COS Reto oy ates bisiatea elev hlalttawaltas basa dbeu dulnead ouay'slss 1,846 1,863 3,709 |+ 712 218 
VQIOMELET Mates oat ied. « cadsisit ean W sauidicis ews tens ocean y ries maine 593 491 1,084 |+ 113 23 
ROE aL Mere crie eas teks wass vn Ss che rune haba sabes <5 nee edeens Ge 1,253 1,372 2,625 |+ 599 |— 195 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate.................. cece eee e eens 611 719 1,330 |+ 94 |— 302 
PAPE UO ep a oy hid sixes at ond vies sles Tags sco Wia pa ws «ni sc oe ntesinsis.niais 1,788 6,298 8,086 |+ 1,813 |— 760 
Womumnanity OF Pubic SOrviCGs f.5..c ce sedines cute. sessenseeescsess 210 887 1,097 |+ 159 |+ 22 
NERC CP enTA CIN NEU ROM ce rs, «crs eto a nls SacI s cota 0 ais ke Wal b'eiaelajae 765 447 1,212 |+ 147 |+ 702 
PPE ON TIC RE NAOG fe seek pitc enin sia. os Gi fe einer xe nanteclssanme aap 80 140 220 |+ 84 |+ 18 
PA URINGMN NERC LOO ees ieee. saint aa Naisater eine som ewe ask hile Vee 322 326 648 |— 17 |j- 82 
BP ORR sas SELL SET UAESE 8 tein OEE fs aye ialnis Gs X'dlaiel Oak ath ds ache ide o.0i0 4uclaleeicins.ole@ 411 4,498 4,909 |+ 1,440 |— 16 
Grand Total.......... Meee ssi scicee ae deeonet 10,677 | 11,452 | 22,129 |+ 3,803 |— — 2,319 
(‘) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT MARCH 31, 1955 (') 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


Occupational Group 


Unfilled Vacancies (2) 


(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 


(*) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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Male Female Total Male 

Professional and managerial workers............ 2,065 547 6,212 6,212 
Gilamoal WOrkersveeee.....ccusvccsonateoeueteaws 1,037 3, 234 4,271 16,062 
RSRLGE WO REISS ..«,<uicuien arose ety pien ae «nin bror 1,385 901 2,286 7,417 
Personal and domestic service workers.......... 634 5,201 5, 835 42,191 
ICE IGU eMC.  ».<:6:</3,0 vip aeigis aris > oie ses SNS O Iienwe rete eos 6 4,672 
Agriculture and fishing. ..5 ses ccssensies + sles mars 954 38 992 4,606 
Skilled and semiskilled workers................. 3,028 1,245 4,273 250, 666 
Food and kindred products (ine. tobacco). ... 43 11 54 2,592 
mextiles, Clothing, ‘OUG... . os. <sicccucev ous hemes 81 915 996 4,735 
Lumber and wood products..............5+- 297 2 299 45, 047 
Pulp, paper (inc, priiting).. >... gc c.<<ise00s0 29 6 35 1,372 
Leather and leather products................ 30 67 97 1,716 
Stone, clay and glass products............... 5 2 7 837 
Metal workingds<-. stu@acces tame see ox Goma 389 24 413 21,228 

MN AOEFIOUU SF Satire. ao cntet he. cee eek seme 80 16 96 3,540 
Transportation equipment...............66- RE er aren 1 1,375 

RUE Spare te as BBee cS «da Rukoe nv eevee eas Remit BGM Sooreee oot 36 2,607 
AEODS UNIO GION Aele-a « «ances po iee «stein alee vie cieia ates HOUT oe ches dae 452 74, 259 
Transportation (except seamen)............. 371 12 383 42,723 
Communications and public utility.......... BEN Feet eee 24 1,758 
Trade and service....... a cutee eels aes 195 154 349 4,888 
Other skilled and semiskilled. . . 875 29 904 28,738 
Foremen 5. kis. cen ss 62 7 69 5, 883 

AD pron ties Si shen. fc oatans see sis tates BG | Gavdecechas 58 7,368 
ps keilled “workers i icakee. cose Ssh eee vce oh asatee 1,502 340 1,842 173, 646 
HOOd aud COMACOO fa5.5 cess an ev owiadicn shee ents 33 53 86 7,356 
Lumber and lumber products............... 179 3 182 24,930 
Motel workin cs ates «smi oem entiateee 198 27 225 8,163 
Cons traagou yy cw ee akcientan sa ale veda gee 355 2 357 89,978 
Other unskilled workers?,% 72. coonten +a saa 737 255 992 43,219 
Grand Totals ooec. cance aeen oe temeants 10,611 11,506 22,117 505,472 


Live Applications for Employment 


Female Total 
1,466 7,678 
26,288 42,350 
15, 053 22,470 
22,969 65, 160 
10 4,682 
1,039 5, 645 
24,246 274,912 
779 3,371 
14,534 19, 269 
245 45, 292 
566 1,938 
1,212 2,928 
69 906 
1,617 22, 845 
1,186 4,726 
69 1,444 
ap a 9-4 2,607 
74, 267 
142 42,865 
1,764 
2,071 6,959 
1,310 30,048 
409 6, 292 
23 7,391 
23,501 197,147 
6,751 14,107 
419 25,349 
775 8,938 
67 90,045 
15, 489 58, 708 


114,572 620, 044 


TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT MARCH 31, 1955 


(Source: U.I.C. 757) 


Live Applications 


Unfilled Vacancies (2) 
Office (1) Previous | Previous (1) 
Month ear 
March 31,| March 3,| April 1, |March 31, 
1955 1955 1954 1955 
PUBCON MATLG oda ts crete he ciicns Fale salsa emeece ceed eevea 242 200 180 19,922 
RIONEMNE OIE fe oie Rake tetanic an sek this ace veables ens 20 5 10 3,827 
MER UI Ce MLM, lec TA wizore gill cle AMR snc 0 vise Sec ae es i begtancdas 22 1,794 
PaO ORI AR Sia ga Sele oat sce Ae oc oocled eet esie es 220 195 148 14,301 
Brings Hd ward Island: ,o87.. OT... Peed.. eR A. 144 131 119 4,244 
LOT LOREOCOW! vgn temieaie ces sUe as vane sndeanew Bide 118 120 97 2,629 
Sa ao a ee 4 ee ee 26 ll 22 1,615 
POONA MMAMIE CN cis sig tf WEP C Res wath a uae condos cu veises tena 1,410 914 999 26,207 
ESTEEM 5 5 50 s'4u Mita an elt ace Fb imcin ten Ate « pa. ee 17 9 5 1,131 
SPRCL POMOC ore way SOEs ocd aS Eiw' seep esis de soe vv. WS esa, 42 11 32 1,334 
IRIIIATAM, . Soaeg Sete eis. a tees de Se ae ee ; i, 1,059 626 793 4,927 
NNT arent Be Rosieleisiensicis and en Acaiten see's ¢ Fe Pa B Ero Rekks Wests cite tw allinxe a Sivas sie 1,066 
PAPE VI Bile tr eye xc o08 AOE sansa waGte cece we’sac cos 166 166 64 3,134 
PA COLOUR ea, tM Gs bein Cae nod a Sse iis venetian: 13 45 6 427 
NER EMINEM crave ne a as «etek aoe 32 ulvis'caeieae.cs 39 17 19 4,142 
PATA arg SOO Cae it cs range Poh cave a naiu tite acd 1 1 19 626 | 
UNDE Ricahea le SS Av voce vs ot ‘ 5 Be 29 6 33 5,575 | 
EE war Ontimeacstelee.9 35 22 19 1,380 | 
PE ARTERCHED IM ein: Se ace ood wie Ute ola seleth's Pols cssnde BOC 9 ll 9 2,465 
New Brunswick a vee Lis 864 715 794 31,949 
TGA MIGRY 6.50% 0 iRae sin dd ors in es er 5 Ue 113 113 23 | 5,299 
Campbellton........... 1 wae fe ess sds ins 27 | 35 39 | 3,149 | 
PECLAD CINCY. 5. Seater itd watt Reed has kw. & Poe aicew ue BRK so" 6 19 80 | 2,890 
EPO OTROS cic crs 68 ts Bs af 5 GCE Chak owt si vlsle ina wie Cae Whe Rvwin'e. 258 218 51 2,243 | 
Un UE fy. Uae AF Ey ees ee a, es eee 6 1 3 728 
IN RST 720 ie, eA, nr OS a, (eee nn 2 243 192 390 8,019 
PRONORAUIO Shain eta Rs cs 2 cat Chaar aile fe ae unre Oooo cats 14 4 6 3,090 
Pian SETS peleiit Peibs aiicds Bua dace + aiid svc esateineees 171 111 167 2,742 
SESE CUA a Nhe antes 4 cask hase naitinad ona cinatevey 8 11 16 1,511 
PIDRSOR Bo de oF yrs Pee Se vec ee aaah GOR cue an de'ebre ; 12 9 5 620 
Var ORM ME i's fea citcls & eace Meee Cocca ty carec 6 2 14 1,658 
REG 285 5 an Bee Ao Ae es ee 4,719 4,502 5,238 | 217,369 
TOT) ORE A ee A Te ye Re 16 9 32 889 
[RGRUNAENOMM a nteceig oo 0,2. 2.6 Soe Bact § cohdise vue cacen® + 23 12 4 1,162 
(SEAS Chora a 7 SARE doe SRS > aan ee ne ae 13 4 7 1,514 
AUER UAT dette. cote has rev h atin dws & aur bier ecs 6 Zi 3 3, 657 
LOPE OM Le ee Ae 3, CREE Oe ee aa el aan 3 1 2,670 
(GI Gee Se lt en ne eae 97 137 76 2,856 
TBE. at ARO Se re eee, 2. ees mee 5 2,532 
Drummondville 41 2,485 
Farnham 35 1,233 
Forestville. 3 2,528 
aspe...... 8 1,969 
RSTO iiee tity Maen. Rak on cating Besa Mad ole dew ees 24 2,151 
AALS ey NAO lat nok hater ca eanetecectae an Gd See rcs cislas ain» loses os b'e 64 4,260 
WOLGTRE eae ae teks Hames es be Mee Ee anes tras seid 40 4,001 
Jonquiere 62 2,772 
TCE SOY GA, BB aBI canal: | Rae re CRISS OF ee mene 15 912 
La Malbaie 1 2,861 
La Tuque 19 1,008 
TOSO IMMUN iT pte MR Noles SE vic oe Wee eG ene vie tet oi0.s 98 6, 103 
TEOMIBOMAE OM F eae ieee sere tM Accrncleletcenr eyatera is aes'c ages \a,1< 51 46 11 1,829 
ESL DL WOH IEE ice. SRE re cietec ti vittcic clu.ole oem eeicraiaisiels Fee vievee 4 3 5 1,932 
ECR BOGE ciiarass iv eeiteicte seth ae et eiaceii arias dabei cates «ale 5 1 6 4,692 
NEC AIS Meh cin of SO ev orc oe ae vn cin cig Pea sree ve wows 7 51 8 1,597 
Mont-Laurier......... Sone We es. a ee ee 9 3 7 1,875 
WE ee ag 2 oe ee Be See, ~o ee 17 14 18 2,514 
Iipintreeiee icmp tie acntare ets sale Gio UTC es ele sind leveegrene 2,545 2,265 2,766 64, 874 
INGwi A CHEONGs Maw We os, ae Sie sche Gatien claps duanaws s 19 7 10 2,469 
PONENT OC fasts SR tis sas IOs cs cle OAR Ee vce 8 08 ORIG ao 6 13 1,589 
ebec..... | Atos cL AP AGRRe GGOEA TEMES 40) Se oeee OSE ee 418 363 599 17,225 
SR ISNCONKS hs 4c ME aL Can aceticee st vb ie oboe daeawen 30 31 33 5, 606 
EEVULETE CALM D MMe ih cin eae it aaic 9-1 g ASAE wis spa cones 25 168 190 7,451 
MRODER MGMT CARY aeitieae aes deta iee cco etilte.« + o-«.celcitewre 3 13 e 1,587 
ROUSE ce, olarak va ela biel 45 132 4,080 
Ste. Agathe.......... 7 14 8 2 1,514 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue 32 20 18 1,516 
Ste. Therese.......... 42 23 44 1,911 
St. Georges Est........... 2 34 55 57 3,871 
Rt eile aCe Uaere a: AM be sieiest ent aie Sandan celclCle Ais wie Aalele. eos 42 35 128 2,365 
4 35 39 113 2,043 
: 20 17 16 2,134 
ea CPA Oru Oe oem a Eee Os oe 30 18 23 2,859 
DES Ree, AAR oa eee See a ee eS eee 25 34 15 1,597 
RN ANCL ADND AD Petes fete vaic lhe Sexcarc bles sgie sxce asada lena 66 52 9 5,566 
FS SU UCHOIED J mee Actes ots tii oret tars oaas Oar wie aieeese siaicle Sais 121 151 164 5, 659 
OTN eT ain lotto anicts oars eat och ates aie 28 51 30 3,314 
PERU ORC UNEIIOR ORS aiccelat dts Qiyn cre om cly.chic.sceiebis wee Aakogisie.« 58 39 35 2,072 
HOBO LRUUUHS Conciente slate siata ttt ttcinic es =. 5 5/a/toiearz a cls > avaiaicrsvens 185 141 140 6,924 


Risa 


Previous 
Month 
March 3, 
1955 


20,023 
3,468 
1,741 

14,814 


4,423 
2,793 
1,630 


27,192 | 


1,085 
1,310 
5, 297 

990 
3,342 

456 
4,463 

531 
5,797 
1,239 
2,682 


31,042 
5,095 
2,840 
2,705 
1,833 

683 
8,391 
2,922 
2,980 
1,568 

531 
1,494 


211,568 
880 
1,164 
1,503 
3,320 
2,544 
2,350 
1,799 


Previous 
Year 
April 1, 
1954 


199, 584 
817 


TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT MARCH 31, 1955 


(Source: U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies (?) Live Applications 
Office (@) Previous |} Previous| , (') Previous | Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
March 31,} March 3, | April 1, |March 31,| March 3, | April 1, 
1955 1955 1954 1955 1955 1954 
Quebece—Concluded 
BLL id COND MIE <a: jve ew Ss Medan Calle beh o raiek hn Peer 88 99 24 2,543 1,940 2,695 
Wallop Geldcaeee . «casa cclsap timc catia bans tesitins ator ene 28 |- 52 47 2,277 2,157 2,382 
WAGtONIAPULGEe . s « Jalnihcles vceme owe nage terdwe hee ea eieeN 2 48 43 30 2,321 2,331 2,583 
Crttario Rome... Raabe ccc setenv ones videos utaee mney ea 8,261 7,079 7,698 | 181,789 | 188,749 164, 645 
ATYTIGIM ».. . «.c.cis sieeiricualy re Oks Sees ok Mepie mae senor ate 10 9 13 494 524 469 
BAAD HAOIEES, . «5 0's i 6cblelalelp'o de Gateins Fem mblein ale sen 5 ete tone ae a 91 54 117 1, 689 1,835 1,521 
PVAMIOWANO... ch vccinwincy nose enite Gare eee s 6 an Pe eee 31 18 36 1,922 1,966 1,766 
STOUBDIICES.:. s/c natotte's | cRROe < Cob a + cee one eee 180 31 204 1,662 1,595 1,459 
PHAN DCO sc cis, can's eclos pikes em abe ee ee eas 8) aes Mae a 58 20 48 780 8l4 617 
BCANtONd : ander surhcesr> km ae ee tiene mete Wa Sole ST ee 45 41 87 2,847 2,831 2,710 
Brockville. . . Seer. oe ye 15 21 50 662 706 441 
OAT St IROB es. eng Se Sew aes Pas lords eho cok Ric ee iy meBreRe lt tehamra v6 L laiginaisets 4 417 373 739 
Cha thay ose ey Lactic a Hoh aricte « woe Seen nen ee ae 67 52 41 2,757 2,727 2,445 
WO OURE ys er arte ves ce EC aia ores Sis ns et 8 9 10 716 759 564 
Colligo ¢ cst koe Zoe ee aOR nw 6 vod all ed eee 16 23 20 943 1,058 822 
Gormwatlic cen oe tran cto & eee core he cians wit oe ee 59 54 78 3,084 3,128 3,174 
Fort Erie.. “ 5 4 6 709 782 656 
Fort Frane 12 6 15 790 734 581 
Fort William 149 107 72 3,400 3,242 3,520 
(Salt Reuss 49 55 60 1,249 1,483 1,460 
Gananoque ie 10 26 360 394 310 
RPOGEOP AIDEN. a's Sel ih avin san dR WS ns di 68 26 48 658 697 558 
Gucliiee Sopa ss cree seo e me 58 62 94 ree 2,374 1,697 
PASIMNONLA,. Ker G he kama smncw ne Oe ae 549 399 861 12, 676 14,063 12,775 
UAW RUIN , sso Arcee 5 cctas Ole mg ees eaeh a de © ae 10 14 34 1,243 1,225 951 
ditty Bye ited? sk etree hae atc ns a tk a» ¥en ge 17 10 29 634 676 905 
TRAP US MBIT, © site See gata ocr Dwi civic a creiseten is. aslo cen SipNie cre 23 14 23 1,538 1,126 1,743 
RR PRB ie ors RUE Rinaee oie sane oes soca Aiea othe. aidin\n ak ae 21 17 14 1,133 856 734 
ARIngeCOthe sere st NER Be op coe Soros Seve baleen ela nsateemedins 110 130 201 1,475 1, 646 1,657 
Foie Klan T pace Jott car cdiat wc acersrscordiy baleen tian. eat ate ae 19 18 12 1,463 1,391 1,490 
OLUO OTOL 7 whea's 1c MR ie oo ois huis Sh oe. Nw aceon hele aC 51 69 126 2,884 3,242 2,613 
EG TRAVIS NSE ain sottistc re a’osatctere ets iwte Glas Soete avin aera ee ea 4 3 21 815 940 910 
EAU LBB, Pied’ arse Wik Hee Sin nie = Panis a 8 Sa care or ame cama 268 41 41 1,117 1, 087 919 
Esto weln.k ee ccs siti tie oa heats Ss 6s ete ian a tea 21 14 28 539 551 498 
DUONG On powereciemide cw ta sh kos Setlch So winls Cele y's barn Sie eae 451 340 500 4,528 5,495 4,258 
ATCA, Laas pg aectecstsiay perilars ccoe «910g mpemae Vie eect 15 6 9 1,469 1,642 1,273 
INGDANGE Sy scree Oa oe itae sae tol ceite < du'g sel ih kik cohen eae 4 19 8 87 954 760 
INGWALOTONTO., ta telv swat otcsee ty «ew ach da Aer as ae 103 65 127 3,157 3,342 1,921 
EN ISD RACH ANS: 2 5 RES Rem si cnte eee + x cakenia de crits’ Wieraaepanen 55 46 48 2,891 3,099 2,092 
FORE DAMS ws ort tele cars nae meas bs Rateeiiericwi: AUN Te 48 30 47 2,281 2,080 2,439 
CALC RILE 220s, 5%, elaieies De ip sacar istotess os Retersme ahaa eee wt ais oe 109 464 87 621 625 635 
BSPTIULDO Rg aa. le aivdad tote Ars MP aIron iar a AMES nce, 9. ee Ee 26 16 25 1,055 1,262 1,048 
ala Gite: ut... a Settee Sete enie noe ore ate arae RE he 71 89 99 3,247 3,448 3,632 
GCG Wein’. O, 4%., > Noland s. « Gas MMe Miche as | RNs nie «eens 898 916 838 5, 885 5,963 4, 964 
wer BON, as. s Seoc uc reed sk Cay eenee hens SEE Mae 38 37 58 2,359 2,316 2,120 
IPAiTy, SOUR... : .-ccdviite - sa mtiteee Ve eid eon ee ee eee 16 2 1 648 734 633 
Pam TOKO he s.. .. Sees on rete nals a cabins kee oe 106 83 75 2,173 1,957 2,058 
IP Oxthe Sh Me o.. oa sah cick oa cae Wines nea» «TS Waele emer 34 40 26 737 748 660 
Peterborough... a. sacs . "Secs tueecicas v< CR ERS CO Bias 43 24 148 3,582 3, 693 2,796 
PPSCHON ele ajo, ccc vy clalwn' cihtabel inte chore le. «Ss Monn een OT oe 3 6 5 624 697 553 
POvt TALGD UME :s,.4:citelin.s tivwite.o% Satth oo MRO Maes bee mnmens oe 125 146 64 5, 800 4,916 5,801 
Fort COMONNG:,.» Mes yoaler dautus tine. opens ae meet 10 16 984 1,057 
PE LOSCOUNM Mic 5's eres, «05.0 pi tele s OeIe Oa ANE ete ea ae eee os 10 8 17 1,034 985 840 
NG) ee Ee RC SAN EE OIRO PRR an eae 4 5 6 871 845 878 
St. Catharines, 2551255 cs. 5 atte le's va cnitice eatin eee 86 98 99 Biner 4,099 3,823 
SG LRODONS.. i: panes ls ve eeta ysis nce See emer meat eee 34 36 53 1,160 1,089 1,042 
Riarnis eet va be dicho whale w CUMING sis ela Sota gases = Siete eee 59 56 47 2,825 2,964 2.414 
Sault Sher Mario, br. :oslles sce wle oe latnee seiner mean 92 73 75 3,038 3,182 4,087 
PSUMCOG Ts. «51,35 dele > Sele min ec ettycte fe ee 25 26 55 1,139 1,381 1,342 
Bioux: Guokout,.. 4 thidales5 «0 eacaw ss greenest. ae 6 4 6 352 280 366 
Bmiiths Malis... .Avwwas «oc dvaieas seis hatte a eee 15 9 ll 466 542 491 
Btretiond’s. 6... 5 vaties.aee ie eet uaite ¢ Geeremaatneh nee 30 32 48 1,085 Pl 1,116 
Bturgeon Halls. «ocx 5 «mts o.ne a cveem iiss oe atten «citar ciate ae aNne Sin feet 2 2 1,675 1,534 1,654 
PIG UI Gs wiiy.s scp derdeate 5 oS clube Te aR tT ee eee 354 332 54 5, 082 4,988 5,540 
Ab bectect tcl. ke Pee oe, PER Irs iy dA, 1 60 4,046 2,25: 2,793 
ELCOVORGD css: <'a.s » S20 9 aye" Sep 0, ¢ Si)eposy elo ae ae a 2, 682 2,274 2,759 45,274 47,573 34,543 
ELPOH CONEY Jom soos Aawhia'y «accel aeiediiains neleeee mat oN Ce ae 30 18 37 1,098 1,163 1, 
EBLE GON |e» 5. <.0 o's p's aie's, 6 stale. Shere « u,cicia aa cat eae ce 45 41 30 784 935 774 
PVAlBOBDOIE:'.s:. . < nese acess <coce caeN Cann oe ee 7 4 3 652 779 789 
MOVE SSS een) ems A on 15 13, 8 2,498 2,684 3,155 
WeStOnR ys Se:<'s am. ov uaivinigcapun ees Wate On meer ae 326 142 82 1,785 1,971 1,820 
IW ETON EE os /5's oie Aeielare 0/4 cis Beene e'sla 6 seis oie at vipa ee 176 152 142 7,086 67 6,493 
DWV OOCStSOIE Ie... aicletiaretvis'ste ernie stank stolons de ite an En een te 45 30 26 68 
» Dani tol a) io trav <.s ak ivis «dw dedoe uid aw <oeteeeetee oo ane 1,358 1,206 1,811 29,206 29,378 24,133 
IBPAN OMI tess. 5)):.+0)t'elntus ss o'c tii + tre Molter eee Seana 165 147 273 2.539 2,508 2,014 
DD BUpH Meghan oe As olh:n's « sisichi ain v.05 GRR Aina eI ee 12 il ' 24 1,534 1,568 1,153 
PP Tinr EOD einra 5 beet iolivsls 0: -'v « Shige en eib uc fea padi pen 21 15 31 266 243 iP 267. 
Portagele Prairies. 75)... ds WW. cs c,cke Messen eee 48 25 69 1,296 1,311 1,106 
PUTO PRGA ites. s dds St ote s.«3'/ SiRepeie lng aeiecer oe sis eae men 12 4 15 197 
Winmlpeie seus. «vedi stl,« v0 sic Cae eaialere gnenMh ahete kee ae 1,100 1,004 1,399 23,374 23,554 19,480 
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TABLE D-4.— 


Unfilled Vacancies (?) 


UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT MARCH 31, 1955 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) 


Live Applications 


Office (}) Previous | Previous (1) Previous | Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
March 31,! March 3,| April 1, |March 31,] March 3, | April 1, 
1955 1955 1954 1955 1955 1954 
SERRE REC WIN SO ere sates ersin a cin's ceva nave cin sSewapiors 950 588 1,867 20,944 21,574 14,659 
OURS ene RecA amie Ww ca leh vanseeMety cae bew’s 42 21 43 394 392 365 
BERENS aCe SRO RC aaa alore,« sidaaawicas vs cee 140 84 | 190 1,881 1,931 1,529 
IV cris, PRA GROLOTC, « biccdcies sac vies en nce 51 | 25 58 1,878 1, 864 1,279 
NOG ORE ok, Pe eg Pes Seles «ca cua des yt bvlecwes 25 13 57 2,532 2,452 1,776 
PROPS Oy Pertti fncec shah vis lig ves : meriote tease 291 171 786 5,035 5, 386 2,956 
GNIS TET ae NU aia ty aha an oe ta grarace Us Rwiaes : 214 154 372 4,824 4,915 3,398 
eisai Toni wr es 2d) kev a oa ies 58 38 130 | 1,122 1,226 949 
Weybum.............. Aeon Ry i ne ee ea 70 | 45 93 | 512 538 | 394 
GT SO Rea ES ee eee ee ee 59 | 37 138 2,766 2,870 2,013 
UO ee - ern ese a ere aga REO a Sed 2,121 1,676 2,662 32,539 32,249 26,610 
REMAP ca Peete hive cio. caeav.an es hee ee ’ 7 | 11 ie 542 523 531 
RTL ee rah et Me en ge oss baie eS 819 | 640 1,125 8,512 8,878 7,963 
Pease Gt Pardew CROs Cie has bs Se daw Sowa e ss ex 4 9 | 12 786 600 668 
REO Se ee a cet etek aa\on ete ris be rhe 850 769 930 15,580 15,185 11,797 
ERD Pt) A BeaW Sn SE. ctl Soc be beach LW as Diet eon at 67 50 64 392 386 401 
URE aah TAS ae ee ee a ene 205 64 309 3,569 3, 553 3,005 
TOES 0 2 ae eo ee : - RE oak 92 63 74 | 1,554 1,598 1,099 
PREC LIOOR Tar irks wate ek Soa ov Nalae ware de : Sane 55 65 77 1,559 1,460 1,071 
SECON WU pas a ee ee eT etky 17 5 64 65 66 75 
British Columbla........................ 2,048 1,652 2,359 55,855 62,388 56, 604 
Soibliwalek . 5553. dea05oss vce cs . ae 36 25 | 102 | 1,844 2,088 1,650 
Conrtensytaeeticse ess 4 aks yl. YOO Poe eee 33 19 44 | 1,204 1,633 1,341 
PERT AU. Se Pease eae ac docked eiaeanaes 11 8 BI 1,120 982 1,317 
Pp RIBONI PORES. ooh. 45-503 sarewe ot RR ee : 31 27 8 530 503 465 
ENTE ei Nr MR rc RHE Lact ining Kvn aaa Stace 13 38 33 907 1,185 602 
OEUETLLOCIIN eisc1<0 PO vate wissafes «vee alee ake es ee 75 58 53 } 1,066 1,100 1,049 
NORM TD err Pee ree bre seh ea es 2. ns a0cs sabe ne : 16 18 15 | 1,254 1,291 1,355 
NG CLAS TE dy no 6s eee Se eRe ye a oe 71 14 70 | 1,447 1,593 1,292 
Reece ce MRS Te NRL oy Wann wn ag velck ss ae 23 3 | 43 1,708 2,056 1,563 
PROTA aoa OUR ans cktidee se he 17 21 11 | 1,493 1,557 1,816 
New Westminster 138 121 | 129 5, 856 6,950 6,100 
Penticton....... 7 8 8 1,514 1, 626 1,376 
Port Alberni... 19 i 94 425 756 369 
ARO GEOIE Tag: i es eS > ee P 87 113 42 1,052 1,091 1,993 
GA ES RS ee 2 ee a ne oan eee 20 40 35 1,219 1,500 1,162 
SEP IOGEAR Meh ele fess ces oe cae vlaee « ayras dos Meee 2 2 1 395 366 371 
See ei renee is ee MS uh, Ce ce NEG GI 4 Sy chlo <ic.s.0,0.9 18 20 12 1,108 1,175 1,617 
SIGE RNEEO  M  e tne e  eeg g a sa ate'n AA o 1,102 865 1,051 25, 894 28, 634 25,370 
OTE Seo a iden Sa ee, a A 20 17 26 1,791 1,893 1,843 
POR ESCO NE Rete se setae soho nie ce is viply Satoh G's + ae’ + 200 188 235 3,466 3,855 3,468 
OVERUSED He ne, Pini t hE Sa Tee elke es ce bao e 0s oe 79 30 341 562 554 485 
VETO Det Bia Belen OE aA Ry URS ne a 22,117 18, 663 23,727 | 620,044 | 628,586 568,053 
RUN nen eee ee rate oi. Pale ai kuanion Woiwe y's oHdiers + 6 018 vieivis 10,611 9,154 11,434 505, 472 510,551 466, 120 
Le eS a ee ee Oe ee ee 11,506 9,509 12,293 |. 114,572 | 118,035 101, 933 
1 Preliminary subject to revision. 
2 Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
TABLE D-5.—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 
1950—1955 
Year Atlantic | Quebee | Ontario | Prairie Pacific 
Total Male | Female Region | Region | Region | Region | Region 
BODO Gee, cates oe 559,882 | 230,920 56,7382 | 151,488 | 321,354] 179,732 81,546 
DOO. Mernae e«eale = 655,933 | 262,305 68,895 | 223,979 | 332,499} 196,754 96,111 
19520, teaiitees 677,777 | 302,730 84,640 | 251,744 | 320,684 | 207,569 115, 870 
= Fat He x--3 661,167 | 332,239 76,913 | 259,874 | 342,678 | 201,670 112,271 
Fe 545,452 | 316,136 67,893 | 209,394 | 277,417 | 175,199 131, 685 
ea 3 Months). . 95,485 62, 881 14,219 44,788 50,919 30,081 18,359 
1955 (3 Months) 84, 187 55,534 11,574 35,361 49, 203 26,058 17,525 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1.—PERSONS RECEIVING REGULAR BENEFIT, NUMBER OF DAYS BENEFIT 
PAID, AND AMOUNT PAID 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Estimated Month of March, 1955 
Average 
Province Per Week Number Days Benefit Amount 
Receiving | Commenc- Paid (Disability of 
Benefit* (in ing Days in Benefit 
thousands) | Benefit Brackets) Paid 
$ 
Newroundland ome. . «cs coacais taro ete er en eee ee 15-2 4,464 429, 933 (876) 1,489,372 
Wrinee Md wardtisiand , usc scence ee a ee ee 3-2 639 71,076 (405) 214, 885 
INGWe DOO CIE «.. « s cscceeccee tes oe eRe ine ee ee 17-6 6, 406 465,932 (5,334) 1,503, 406 
New Br answack. . .:nimies oes ericcle cee ae ee ae ena 17-9 5,998 447,963 (3,446) 1,442, 430 
CQUADECS EERE « «sais kp vise eRSa Sete vorinw deco ee Ae ee 123-6 60,605 | 3,773,643 (42,783)| 11,959,931 
ONTARIO SMI « «ain Gols cago Merce aE Ee ee eee 113-6 46,285 | 3,083,357 (38, 565) 9, 808,929 
MATIEODAME . .,.<ceuine hiss cc se bike dee ead hae See 17-3 5, 881 491,320 (6,720) 1, 524, 868 
Resi RtGHe WAN: «xoscey.s ede vac ae pane ee 12-5 3, 827 365, 198 (3,012) 1, 164,767 
AIDORER « « « «. se.nalieltodsioa ibaa Carn ee ite, Se oe eae 21-6 8, 885 560, 821 (6, 183) 1, 828, 258 
Britian Columbigiz....¢scneesees ee see ee 34-5 11,748 932,527 (11,579)| 3,016,031 
Total, Canada, March 1955............<..0s0cecenccee 377-0 154,738 |10,621,770 (118, 903)| 33,952,877 
Total, Canada, February 1955........................ 394-6 159,917 | 8,939, 252 (99,338)| 28,576,170 
‘Lotal, Candida, March :19b4 i524 o2a04-kc J. oc ee 348-6 152,611 |10, 127,126 (100, 443)| 32, 160, 928 


+ Week containing last day of the month. 

* As a result of postal claimants, who form one-fifth to one-third of all claimants, being put on a bi-weekly basis, the pattern 
of weekly and bi-weekly payments has become irregular. To provide an estimate of the number of beneficiaries under the 
changed system, it was decided to get the average weekly number for the month. 


TABLE E-2.—ORDINARY AND SUPPLEMENTARY BENEFIT CLAIMANTS ON THE 

LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER AT MARCH 31, 1955, BY DURATION ON THE 

REGISTER, SEX AND PROVINCE, AND SHOWING NUMBER OF DISABILITY CASES 
“INCLUDED IN TOTAL 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Days Continuously on the Register . 
Province and Sex _ ee Maes 31, 
Total 6 and 7-12 | 13-24 | 25-48 | 49-72 | 73and Total 
less 5 : over 


19,056 (25) 1,720 1,038 1,346 3,743 4, 863 6,346 | 19,3874 (38) 


18,531 (25) 1,657 998 1,302 3,634 4,752 6,188 | 18,904 (30) 
625 (—) 63 40 44 109 111 158 470 (8) 
3,690 (11) 192 154 225 621 967 1,531 | 3,466 (83) 
3, 204 (8) 156 132 209 523 849 1,335 | 3,014 (25) 
486 (3) 36 22 16 98 118 196 452 (8) 


23,835 (184) 2,570 1,468 2,142 4, 285 5,228 8,142 | 23,722 (195) 
21,014 (158) 2,273 1, 283 1,880 3,693 4,661 7,224 | 21,061 (167) 
2,821 (26) 297 185 262 592 567 918 | 2,661 (28) 


28,949 (149) 2, 864 2,205 2,859 5, 654 6, 097 9,270 | 27,983 (122) 
25,459 (118) 2,549 2,037 2,610 5, 067 5,358 7,838 | 25,040 33 
3,490 (31) 315 168 249 587 739 1,432 | 2,943 


202,143 (1,864)| 25,018 15, 647 23,780 41, 603 36,332 59,763 |184, 874 (1,473) 
...{172, 753 (1,304) 21, 269 13, 840 21,056 36,739 31,190 48,659 |158, 929 (1,016) 
29,390 (560) 3,749 1,807 2,724 4, 864 5, 142 11,104 | 25,945 (457) 


161,030(1,551)| 21,902 10,731 16, 856 28, 247 28,954 54,340 |144, 245 (1,045) 
127,288 (1,162)] 17,125 8, 603 13,429 22,382 22,957 42,742 |115,608 (800) 
33,792 (389) 4,777 2,128 3,427 5, 865 5, 997 11,598 | 28,637 (245) 


26,846 (301) 2,792 1,397 2,085 3,993 5,098 11,481 | 23,455 om 


20,790 (238) 2,086 1,042 1,531 2,929 3,948 9,254 | 17,956 (187) 
6,056 (63) 706 355 554 1,064 1, 150 2,227 | 5,499 (85) 
19,587 (124) 1,368 1,007 1,520 3,322 4,493 7,877 | 13,326 (88) 
16,704 (104) 1, 106 820 1, 257 2,769 3,785 6,967 | 11,503 (76) 
2,883 (20) 262 187 263 553 708 910} 1,823 (12) 


29,863 (197) 3,657 2,176 3,088 5, 681 6, 193 9,068 | 23,597 ert 
25,791 (165) 3,165 1,891 2, 663 4,910 5,304 7,888 | 20,621 (124 
4,072 (32) 492 285 455 771 889 1,180 | 2,976 (28) 


48,291 (418) 5,618 2,792 4, 809 7,362 8,571 19,139 | 47,618 (are) 


37,438 (341)| 4/338 2,234 3,911 5,577 6,474] 14,904 | 38,382 (278) 

10,853 (77)| ‘1,280 558 898 1,785 2,097 4,235 | 9,236 (61) 

CANA DAS atte Uae ents eines 563,290 (4,824)| 67,701 | 38,615 | 58,710 | 104,511 | 106,796 | 186,957 roar gon 
MA Caeser ie, bel 468, 922 (3,623)/ 55,724 | 32,880] 49,818 | 98/293 | 89/278 | 152'999 431,018 (2, 800 
ERMATHR eek Lea. 94,368(1,201)} 11,977 5,735 8,892 | 16,288 | 17,518 | 33,958 | 80,612 (957) 


. , * Shown in brackets. The count of disability cases for 1954 represents all registers flagged as disability cases on that day, 
including short-time and temporary lay-off claimants, 
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TABLE E-3.—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, MARCH 1955 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S, 


Claims filed at Local Disposal of Claims (including claims 
ffices pending from previous months) 
Province Total Entitled E ak 1 
Total Initial | Renewal | Disposed to a Pending 
of Benefit | p.'°. 

enefit 
Newfoundland aCe Mate Care Phe bes chs oem chee « 6,765 6,042 723 7,279 3,213 4,066 2, 245 
Hrinos Wdward Island.:.<. csv. asseleicecccceucnn. 1,198 1,072 126 1,287 486 801 133 
OO ES nie eT a oe eras aan ae ie 10, 637 7,442 3,195 10,959 6,832 4,127 1, 868 
“PEED Sos 9 (c's oe RE eS 12,025 9,756 2,269 12, 802 6,521 6,281 2,324 
ROR chs atic vin sxBialoGe de tote oe ohn oe chee 86,512 66, 263 20, 249 90, 435 56,740 33, 695 20, 400 
BPH GTI ET ery eee ts SPN ME cin ae Se es se i 74, 126 52,173 21,953 75,766 50,339 25, 427 15, 569 
OTST] OTE AA A ae PE a A ll aan Inn 10, 483 8,163 2,320 10,394 6,711 4,683 1,581 
MAN RHUOUO Wate: nie. Fat Soko. Fave PE. rae. 5 bes « 6,796 5, 600 1,196 7,062 3,500 3,562 1,338 
SIDE Pete) tees ete Mcci CRE ois ccc... 13,585 10,461 3,124 14,168 8,927 5, 241 2,924 
Baritzst COLOTH DING TES ans ae try oe baw on cn cae te. 21,417 14,389 7,028 22, 553 14, 148 8,405 3,238 
Total Canada, March 1955............... 243,544*| 181,361 62,183 252,705t| 156,417 96, 288 51,620 
Total Canada, February 1955............. 236, 847 178,242t| 58,605 | 260,159 161,610 98,549 60,781 
Total Canada, March 1954................ 248,421 181,147 67,274 250, 206 162, 242 87,960 61, 108 


.* In addition, revised claims received numbered 34,021. + Initial claims considered for supplementary benefit, Table E-5, 
are included here. {In addition, 34,885 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 3,240 were special requests not granted, 
and 1,431 were appeals by claimants. There were 4,143 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4.—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Beginning of Month of: Total Employed |Claimants* 
ee A ee cd ee oe aes 
BOD a=; HeEDIURT Yenc tae hal dc newt Cea Me oe ae eee ee ee ee a -.-| 3,339,000 2,844,200 494, 800f 
ENO Rete Et ntl be bullbrae eie fis ae ig ges i I ha i ..| 38,342,000 2,829,400 512, 600F 
VA URW BS ot ier AE Me enn i. tei ae ae 3,317,000 2,805,300 511, 700f 
Mart Nnts Phen ACAI Kit niet Oe osc 3,161,000 2,822,600 338, 400 
UNG. Wi baa abate ls Apia edna ole aca a 3,150, 000 2,902, 200 247,800 
BU ie oa 8 Soe dees, Sree ae 3,180, 000 2,980, 500 199, 500 
WAUGESCS io i Meee Gee 3, 190, 000 3,001, 100 188, 900 
September:.. ....:.... 3,206,000 | 3,014,700 191,300 
October...... 3,219, 000 3,031,300 187,700 
November. 3,216,000 | 3,006,900 209, 100 
UES SEALT iin SiS Sa Soothe var RF ag 8 aor al ON Se Boa 38,275,000 3,000, 500 274, 500 
MS EST a aR oi 08g 9m 28 rarer is Ae On a RRO a a a, Oo 3,356, 000 2,924,200 431, oot 
TCI TERS SR GRY BO Fe LB oy. ee Ee Sy, Ae Ro Sno SR cu ee 3,372,000 | 2,828,600 543, 400 


* Ordinary claimants on the live unemployment register on last working day of preceding month, 
t Includes supplementary benefit claimants. 


TABLE E-5.—CLAIMS FOR SUPPLEMENTARY BENEFIT, MARCH, 1955 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


— Se SSSssSsSssssssSsx3q5q5qqqq 


Tnitia!l Claims Only 


“A plone Days Benefit Amount of 
Province Claims | Entitled . Not a|m™ aceien raid ee Benefit 
. to ntitle ays in Brackets ‘ai 
Considered Benade tar Ganent Benefit 

$ 
3,846 3, 082 764 2,900 124, 089 (136) 409, 100 
751 667 84 692 33,870 (93) 92,352 
3,651 3,040 611 2,855 182, 185 (879) 562,930 
5,785 4,612 1,173 4,285 224, 850 (742) 660, 843 
29, 420 23,276 6, 144 24,544 | 1,272,771 (7,754)| 3,750,636 
21,764 17,681 4,083 47,722 | 1,092,767 pea) 8,269, 955 
4,198 3, 689 559 3,645 218,969 Ln 650, 090 
3,242 2,743 499 2,733 141,727 (570 432,727 
Iberta...... adessé 4 eiat anne ea tens 4,494 3,614 880 3,515 176, 592 (1,513) 652, 361 
ritish Columbia................. mS 7,124 5,848 1,276 4,998 360, 251 (2,796)} 1,103,140 
Total, March, 1955.......... 84,275" 68, 202 16, 073 67, 889t| 3,828,071 (24,814)} 11,484,134 
Total, March, 1954..... Baar 75, 706* 59, 804 15, 902 58,723f| 2,332,973 (11,315)} 5,027,914 


* There were, in addition, 3,587 renewal claims in March, 1955 and 2,362 in March, 1954. 
t Includes 3,927 renewal claims in March, 1955 and 2,333 in March, 1954, 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1.-TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
(1949 = 100) 


Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


* soli | ¢ Other 
. ousehol« Jommod- 
—_ Total Food Shelter Clothing Operation | ities and 
Services 
CO aed ft a erin eee eed 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
1950 Y BAY Es ASA aye leis vb ede beds 102-9 102-6 106-2 99-7 102-4 103-1 
POUIe SORT eMeaactcrchhcoetectccaie. o. 113-7 117-0 114-4 109-8 113-1 111-5 
EVAN OA? Les en Or vacate dt ccccs Oe 116-5 116-8 120-2 111-8 116-2 116-0 
115-8 112-1 125-2 110-2 117-4 116-3 
115-5 112-6 123-6 110-1 117-0 115-8 
115-7 111-6 125-4 110-1 117-5 116-4 
115-7 111-7 125-4 110-0 117-5 116-5 
115-5 110-7 125-6 109-8 117-6 116-6 
115-6 110-4 125-6 109-9 118-1 117-2 
115-5 110-2 125-8 109-9 117-3 117°5 
116-1 112-0 126-4 109-7 117-1 117-5 
116-2 112-1 126-6 109-6 117-2 117-6 
117-0 114-4 127-0 109-6 117-2 117-7 
116-8 113-8 127-2 109-5 117-2 117-6 
116-8 113-8 127-4 108-4 117-3 117-9 
116-8 113-4 127-9 108-2 117-2 118-2 
116-6 112-6 128-2 108-1 117-1 118-2 
116-4 112-1 128-4 108-1 117-1 118-2 
116-3 111°5 128-5 108-1 117+1 118-3 
116-0 110-7 128-6 108-0 117-0 118-3 
i e 116-1 111-0 128-7 107-9 116-9 118-2 
M 116-4 112-3 128-8 107-9 116-4 118-3 
SS ee 


TABLE F-2.—CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA 
AT THE BEGINNING OF APRIL, 1955 


(1949 = 100) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


0 eee 


Total Other 

— House- Com- 
rd Food Shelter | Clothing hold modities 

April Ist, |March Ist,|April Ist, Operation and 

1954 1955 1955 Services 
(1) St. John’s, Nfld............ 102-0 102-9 103 +5 102-1 108-0 101-2 100-5 106-3 
italia een et eo. coke ek 113-8 114°5 114-6 106-5 123-5 114-6 118-9 118-8 
BaintJobnierss sete... 5. 115-9 117-6 117-6 112-2 125-1 116-2 116-3 124-0 
Montreal’. asin oral. ce. 116-3 116-7 116-7 114-0 134-6 107-2 115-9 116-9 
OTAWE ve eee oe Ys 5 « 115-5 116-8 116-9 110-7 132-3 111-1 116-5 119-8 
PDOCONEO eee Serer ce ae eA Fe 117-7 118-2 118-4 109-6 145-8 109-9 115-0 119-4 
Wallin nema tes Sotelo oh cis ecg 114-9 115-2 115-3 110-1 126-0 112-6 113-5 118-0 
Saskatoon—Regina............ 113-6 113-7 113-9 109-6 116-0 114-9 117-9 113-2 
Edmonton—Calgary.......... 114-3 114-2 114-2 108-4 121-1 112-6 115-8 118-3 
Wanéoliver Suro te a Moe. 116-9 117-9 117-2 109-4 126-1 112-5 125-8 120-6 


a a ae eS ee 


N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city, and should not be used to compare 
actual levels of prices as between cities. 


(1) St. John’s Index on the base—June 1951 = 100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY-APRIL 1954, 1955+ 


Nanay ot Se ree) Seals see are 
Date Com- Com- In Per Centof 
mencing In mencing In Man-_ |Estimated 
During |Existence| During | Existence) working Working 
Month Month Days Time 
1955* 
SATAN « «crores isri’o «Sach Ca 16t 16 11, 106t 11,106 | 218,145 0-26 
ITER Y «. ciccvaa's »<\c ota ARR oe 4 11 90 2,587 20,055 0-02 
IMINO. inchs ete Sek. s\n: ote Stee eR eee i 11 1,778 1,956 13,971 0-02 
BOUL. 27 Scene, 4 on ce ae ee ees 16 22 1,821 2,683 25, 912 0-03 
Cumulative totals.......... 43 14,795 278,083 0-08 
1954 
ARNT Mia gee a2 ee eae ny 9 26} 26 10, 644t 10,644 | 157,074 0-19 
PEDIUSTY Stet... dee een 6: ee 8 20 779 4, 686 52,250 0-06 
NUCLEI ea eRe A eae ee AY 12 18 1,184 1,799 14, 625 0-02 
ADIL 2%: cos eee Pe ss eieectate Mae As 24 34 1,651 2,297 25,081 0-03 
Cumulative totals.......... 70 14, 258 249, 030 0-07 


a a he ee eee ee eee eee 


* Preliminary figures. 
t Strikes unconcluded at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 


+ The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working 
day. Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not 
included in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of 
such strikes is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The 
records include all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the 
methods taken to obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. 
Information as to a strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is 
frequently not received until some time after its commencement. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, CANADA, APRIL 1955 (1) 


Number Involved 


Estab- 


Industry, 
Occupation, 
Locality 


lish- 
ments 


Time 
oss in 
a E faclid Particulars (2) 
Workers | working - 
Days 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to April 1955 


MAnvuracturiIna— 
Textiles, Clothing, ete.— 
Knitted goods factory 
workers, 
St. Hyacinthe, 
Que. 


Metal Products— 
Auto parts foundry 
workers, 
Sarnia, Ont. 


Shipbuilding— 
Electricians, 
North Vancouver, 
BG. 


ConstrucTIon— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Steel erectors, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Metal frame erectors, 
Windsor, Ont. 


TRANSPORTATION AND Pus- 
ic UtTmirres— 
Miscellaneous— 
Radio station 
employees, 
Quebec, Que. 


(#) 
417 8,300 | Mar. 14 |For a new agreement providing 
for increased wages,  fol- 
lowing reference to concili- 


ation board; unconcluded. 


300 Mar. 23 |For a new agreement providing 
for increased wages, reduced 
hours from 48 to 40 per week 
with same take-home pay 
and fringe benefits; uncon- 


cluded. 


7,500 


94 1,880 | Jan. 13 |For a greater increase in wages 
than recommended by con- 
ciliation board and double 
time for all overtime in new 
agreement under  negoti- 


ations; unconcluded. 


12 120 | Feb. 18 |For closed shop union agree- 
ment; concluded April 15; 
negotiations; compromise. 

27 540 | Mar. 7 |Jurisdictional dispute over 
erection of frame-work for 


conveyor belt; unconcluded. 


12 300 | Feb. 23 |For a union agreement pro- 
viding for increased wages, 
union shop and_ seniority, 
following reference to arbi- 


tration board; unconcluded. 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During April 1955 


Mininc— 
Copper miners 
Lake Cowichan, B.C. 


Coal miners, loaders, 
New Waterford, N.S. 


MaAnuracturiInc— 
Textiles, Clothing, ete.— 
Cotton factory 
workers, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Printing and Publishing— 
Bookbinders, 
Oshawa, Ont. 


19 210 | Apr. 1 |Protesting dismissal of a 
worker; concluded April 18; 
negotiations; in favour of 


workers. 


(4) 

29 40 | Apr. 13 |Protest against flying dust 
raised by forced air currents; 
concluded April 15; return of 
workers; indefinite. 


(°) 
30 240 | Apr. 20 |Protest against interpretation 
of work-load clause in agree- 
ment; concluded April 29; 
negotiations; compromise. 


13 78 | Apr. 14 |For anew agreement providing 
for increased wages to 
prevailing rates; concluded 
April 21; return of workers 
pending settlement; indefi- 
nite. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, CANADA, APRIL 1955 (1) 


Industry, 
Occupation, 
Locality 


Number Involved 


working 
Days 


Particulars (?) 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During April 1 


Printing pressmen, 
London, Ont. 


Newspaper printing 
plant workers, 
Montreal, Que. 


Miscellaneous Wood 
Products— 
Furniture factory 
workers, 
Napanee, Ont. 


Metal Products— 
Wire products factory 


workers, 
Watford, Ont. 


Electrical apparatus 
pattern makers, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


ConsTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Carpenters, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


TRANSPORTATION AND Pup- 
uc UTiLiT1Es— 
Water Transport— 
Barge seamen, 
Quebec, Que. 


Miscellaneous— 
Grain elevator 
workers, 
Fort William and 
Port Arthur, Ont. 
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Estab- 
lish- Workers 
ments 
1 10 
1 62 
i] 67 
1 88 
1 20 
1 10 
5 40 
15 1,226 


90 


480 


1,000 


1, 230 


200 


50 


400 


3,000 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


18 


20 


12 


18 


21 


18 


16 


955—Continued 


For a union agreement pro- 
viding for increased wages, 
union shop, lower ratio of 
apprentices to journeymen 
and fringe benefits, following 
reference to conciliation 
board; concluded by April 
29; replacement, strikers re- 
signed to accept employ- 
ment elsewhere; indefinite. 


Foragreater increase in wages 
than recommended by arbi- 
tration board; unconcluded. 


For a new agreement providing 
for increased wages, reduced 
hours from 45 to 40 per week 
with same take-home pay 
and fringe benefits, following 
reference to conciliation 
board; concluded by April 
27; return of workers; in 
favour of employer. 


For implementation of award 
of conciliation board for 
increased wages, check-off 
and two weeks’ vacations 
with pay after five years in 
new agreement under negoti- 
ations; unconcluded. 


For a new agreement pro- 
viding for increased wages 
and seniority, following 
reference to conciliation 
board; unconcluded., 


Jurisdictional dispute as to 
whether carpenters or lathers 
should install acoustic and 
metal lath; concluded April 
27; return of workers; in 
favour of employer. 


For a union agreement pro- 
viding for increased wages 
retroactive to June 24, 1954, 
following reference to con- 
ciliation board; unconcluded. 


For a new agreement pro- 
viding for increased wages, 
following reference to con- 
ciliation board; concluded 
April 20; mediation; com- 
promise. 


—— 


TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, CANADA, APRIL 1955 (!) 


ee 


Number Involved Time 


Industry, oss in Date 
Occupation, Estab- Man- B 3 Particulars (2) 
Locality lish- Workers | working Sh Be 
ments Days 
Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During April 1955—Concluded 
Grain elevator workers, 4 96 96 | Apr. 28 |Protesting suspension of 16 
Montreal, Que. workers for failure to report 
for night duty April 27; 
concluded April 28; return of 
workers; in favour of em- 
ployers. 
TRADE— 
Furniture store clerks, 1 34 34 | Apr. 1 |For a union agreement pro- 
Quebec, Que. viding for maintenance-of- 
membership clause, following 
reference to _ arbitration 
board; concluded April 1; 
negotiations; in favour of 
workers. 
Department store 1 30 30 | Apr. 1 |For a union agreement pro- 
clerks, viding for manitenance-of- 
Quebec, Que. membership clause, following 
reference to arbitration 
board; concluded April 1; 
negotiations; in favour of 
workers. 
Brewerywarehousemen 1 47 94 | Apr. 6 |Protesting employment of cas- 
and truck drivers, ual non-union help during 
Hamilton, Ont. peak period; concluded April 
7; return of workers pending 
grievance procedure; indefi- 
nite. 


(‘) Preliminary data based where possible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases incom- 
plete; subject to revision for the annual review. 


(?) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date 
of conclusion is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. . 


(3) 252 indirectly affected; (4) 11 indirectly affected; (®) 178 indirectly affected. 
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SPECIAL BULK 
SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 


A 12 MONTHS’ SUBSCRIPTION 


TO THE 


LABOUR GAZETTE 


For Per 
Only B Subscription 


FOR GROUPS OF FIVE OR MORE SUBSCRIBERS 
WHEN DELIVERED IN BULK TO ONE ADDRESS 


This special offer cuts the regular price of a Lasour Gazerre subscription in 

half. The saving is made possible by the reduction in mailing and handling 

costs that results when the magazines are despatched in bulk. To take 

advantage of this offer, subscribers must place their order through one person 
and accept delivery at one address. 


Send remittance by cheque, postal note or money order, payable to the 
Receiver General of Canada, to The Queen’s Printer, % Supervisor of 
Government Publications, Ottawa. 
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BULK SUBSCRIPTION ORDER BLANK 


“The Queen’s Printer 
% Supervisor of Government Publications 
Ottawa 4, Ontario 


Lal etelging yon’ 1. Tiere or. a tiapec. ($1.00 per subscription) 


DOT, Oe, subscriptions to the Lasour Gazerrr. I understand that to be 
obtainable at this discount price, the magazines must be delivered in bulk to 
one address. 


Please send to: 


Sy ee ee OR A ORS Be Wide ee, Sle Siete w £0 aide aie ¥ 4 o 
Seer Se Ne ee KS Re OO Se: Ces ee le we 6 1; a0. a 6 ce 


Soe ort eee CCN eae Se Cae kOe el ew Ss. ee eee Wie 6 


(City or Town) 
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QUEEN'S PRINTER DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 


Labour Gazette readers who regularly purchase publications of the 
Department of Labour (see list opposite) may find it useful to make 
use of a Queen's Printer’s deposit account. This account removes 
the necessity of making small individual remittances. The minimum 
deposit is ten dollars ($10.00). A deposit number is assigned to 
the customer, who will quote it when ordering publications. All orders 
are charged to the account and regular statements forwarded. 


Make remittances payable to the Receiver General of Canada and 
send to The Queen's Printer, c/o Supervisor of Government Publications. 


